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Our readers are our friends and an advertisement | 
in Successful Farming is an introduction of the adver- | 


tiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. 
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because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
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From Friend to Friend 


MEN W! WHO HE HELP 

This is the seventh of a series of ar- 
ticles I have prepared for this page 
about some of the people whose co- 
operation has made it possible for me 
to deliverso good a paper as Successful 
Farmingeach month at sosmalla cost 
to you. 

“Prove all things. Hold fast that which 
is true,” is A. H. Snyder’s motto and his 
practice. He is the watch dog of the 
editorial department. People who want 
to make easy money by sitting in an 
office chair and dictating high sounding 
articles on the theory of farming without 
knowing anything about the practical 
end of it, usually take a violent dislike to 
Snyder, right after they have submitted 
their first manuscript. ~ 

It is much harder to write about actual 
facts and be able to prove them than it 
is to dream beautiful dreams and write 
about them without supplying the proof. 

Snyder is Secor’s first associate in the 
editorial department. The men and 
women who write for Successful Farming 
must be able to satisfy him that an ordi- 
nary farmer can do the things they recom- 
mend before an article will be considered. 

He has been with Successful Farming 
five years. He came to us from the 
agricultural extension department of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture at Ames. 
For six years he had been one of Prof. 
Holden’s assistants in his work of holding 
short courses for farmers. He was suc- 
cessful in this work because he insisted 
that everything which the short course 
offered to the farmer and his family should 
bear the mark of truth and stand the test 
of reason. During these six years Mr. 
Snyder lived most of the time with farmers 
and found out what they wanted to know. 
He is a close observer and a good listener 
so that he learned the methods of the 
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| familiar with your problems and knows 
what he is talking about when he discusses 


most successful farmers wherever he went. 

He was born and raised on a farm in 
Ohio which he still owns. He worked his 
way thru the Ohio State Agricultural Col- 
lege. He served the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture for five years. Most of his 
work with the department was in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and in the Bu- 
reau of Soils. He didn’t spend much time 
in the offices. He was out in the fields of 
the farmers of the United States making 
practical tests and experiments and re- 
porting the results of these actual tests 
to the farmers of the country thru the 
department. By putting his early farm 
training with his work in the U. 8S. de- 
partment of agriculture and seasoning it 
with his observation of the methods of the 
most successful farmers he has been able 
to show thousands of others how they 
could add to their income and increase 
their profits. 

When considering an article for Suc- 
cessful Farming, Snyder always aims to 
give the farmer and his family the benefit 
of any doubt. Thousands of manuscripts 
pass thru his hands but only the best and 
most practical are ever submitted to the 
editorial conference which finally decides 
whether we shall buy them or not. 

As an indication of his natural modesty 
and his acquired caution, he has been a 
bachelor for 38 years and he as only recently 
started to drive an automobile. 

Come in and talk to Snyder when you 
come to town. You will find that he is 


any phase of farming for they are his 
problems as well as yours. 
Ir. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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Here is a new reason for 
getting a Mitchell to drive on 
country roads. 


In the past three years, John 
W. Bate has doubled our mar- 
gins of safety. Now every im- 
portant part—by test—has 100 
per cent over-strength. 


Over 440 parts are built of 
toughened steel. All safety parts 
are oversize. Parts which get a 
major strain are built of Chrome- 
Vanadium. 


Gears are tested for 50,000 
pounds per tooth. The springs 
we use—Bate cantilevers—have 
never yet been broken. 


Several Bate-built Mitchells 
have already run over 200,000 
miles. So it is quite unlikely 
that a man will live to wear a 
Mitchell out. 


Extra Features 


That over-strength, in our 
opinion, is the chief Mitchell 
extra. But there are many others. 


There are 31 features in the 
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Twice as Strong 


To Give You a Lifetime Car 


Mitchell which nearly all cars 
omit. Things like a power tire 
pump,a dashboard engine primer, 
ball-bearing steering gear, etc. 


And this year’s cars have 24 
per cent added luxury—all paid 
for by savings in our new body 
plant. The Mitchell is now the 
luxury car of its class. 


All Extras Free 


All these extras come free in 
Mitchell cars. They are paid 
for by factory savings. 


John W. Bate has spent 
millions of dollars in building 
and equipping this model plant. 





TWO SIZES 


s —a roomy, 7-passenger 
Mitchell Six, with 127-inch wheel- 
base and a highly developed 48-horse- 
power motor. 


Price $1460, f.0. b. Racine 


; ; —a 5 n- 
Mitchell Junior =3°27"- 
similar lines with 120-inch wheelbase 
and a 4#-horsepower motor — %-inch 
smaller bore. 

Price $1150, f. 0. 6. Racine 
Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 
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It covers 45 acres. The one 
aim has been to build this one 
type of car economically. 


His methods save us on this 
year’s output at least $4,000,000. 
And all that saving goes into 
extra values. 


The result is extra features, 
extra beauty, extra strength. 
Cars built in other ways can’t 
give them. 


One Size—$1150 


Note that Mitchell Junior, with 
120-inch wheelbase, sells for 
$1150, f.0.b. Racine. You never 
saw such value in a fine car. 
Even this smaller car has nearly 
all our extras. 


Go see these new models. See 
what these extras mean. You 
will not then want a car without 
them. If you don’t know the 
nearest Mitchell dealer, ask us 
for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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SHORTCHANGING THE FARMERS 


- 
' 


Telling a Few Things About the Real Value of Low Grade Wheat 











UT of every calamity comes some good. 

Last year the wheat crop in the North- 

west was hit hard by rust and smut 

just as it was filling, and as a result much of 
the crop was of low grade. Many farmers 
did not thresh at all, and others who did 
hauled their wheat to their granaries to be 
fed out, instead of to the elevator to be sold. 
Because of a general shortage all over the 
world, and the war demand, wheat prices were 
very tempting. But the price for theshrunken 
low grade wheat was not sufficient to induce 
all the farmers to go to the expense of thresh- 








sume that the millers know that the low- 
grade wheat is mixed with the better grades 
and sold to them for milling purposes. If this 
low grade wheat was not fit for making into 
good flour you may be sure the big millers 
would not stand for the mixing of grades. 
As a matter of fact, they do know it makes 
good flour, expecially when blended—that is, 
different grades mixed for the purpose of get- 
ting just the quality of flour they want for 
particular brands. But they were prompt in 
denying the truth of Dr. Ladd’s assertion that 
the light “Feed” grades made good flour. 

Without giving all the details of the exper- 





ing what they had. Wheat growers are 
familiar with the different grades of wheat. 
There is a grading of northern or spring wheat that differs from 
the grading of the winter wheat of Kansas and adjacent terri- 
tory. The winter wheat is divided into four grades but the 
spring wheat of the Northwest, graded in Minneapolis where 
the big milling interests are centered, has not only grades 1, 2, 
3 and 4, but in addition grades known as Sample, No Grade, 
and Feed A, Feed B, Feed C, and Feed D. It is supposed that 
grades Feed A, B, C, and D are unfit for milling purposes and 
are bought by the benevolent commission men to be sold back 
to farmers as feed, or to dealers in chicken feed. It is also su 
posed that grades 3 and 4 are pretty low in the scale, and hardly 
fit for milling purposes. 

It is this general belief that the low grades are not worth much 
that has enabled the grain buyers to short change the wheat 
growers for years. This belief has been aided by the creation of 
numerous low grades. The farmer of course doesn’t want to 
get a price for low-grade, worthless wheat that is not in relation 
to its value in the markets, but he does want to get all that any 

roduct is worth. It is the purpose of this article to tell what 
ow-grade, shrunken wheat is really worth and what it can be, 
and is, used for. 
Something for Nothing 

Credit is due the North Dakota experiment station, under 
the direction of Dr. Ladd, for the facts regarding the real value 
of light, or low-grade wheats. They have a flour mill on the 
station grounds at Fargo, where they have been testing the 
different varieties and grades of wheat for a number of years. 
They grind the samples into flour, then make bread of the flour 
and submit the loaves to the usual score card and analytical 
tests to determine their value as food. 

This experimental mill had done enough work on low grade 
wheat in the past to assure them that the established grades of 
wheat were not fair to the farmers. So, when the calamity of a 
bad season hit the wheat belt last summer, Dr. Ladd began to 
investigate the milling qualities of the shrunken wheat which 
the buyers designated as Feed A, B, C and D to see if it was fit 
only for stock feed. 

To the surprise and dismay of the farmers and the wheat 
buyers, the North Dakota experiment station mill discovered 
that the shrunken wheat which the elevators were buying for a 
song was actually good flour-producing wheat. The wheat 
buyers disputed this statement—and you can’t blame them, 
because it would be ruinous to their business to have it known 
that they had been getting something for nothing! But Dr. 
Ladd has the facts so clearly established that every farmer 
should know the truth, then he can do as hundreds of farmers 
of Minnestoa and Dakota are doing—take the shrunken wheat 
to a grist mill and have it made into flour for his own use. If 
the big millers will not pay a fair price for it, then the farmer 
can afford to grind it for his own use and thus cut out the cost of 
high priced flour that is no better than that made from his own 
unsalable wheat. 

You are familiar with the fact that millions of bushels more 
of No’s. 1 and 2 wheat are sold out of terminal elevators than 
are taken in. I have also shown you in previous articles that 
millions of bushels of grades 3, 4, Sample, and such low grades 
are taken into those elevators, but only a few thousand bushels 
of the same grades are sold out. It simply shows that they buy 
your good wheat and grade it low until it gets out of your hands, 
and then change the grade to a higher one, or they buy actually 

r wheat from you and mix it with the better grades and thus 
ide its identity and get a higher price than they paid for it. 
What Becomes of Low Grades 

It is impossible for the grain buyers to fool the big millers 
who work right with the Commission men—in fact they are 
part and parcel of the grain exchange system. So we may as- 


; _ iments I will simply quote from Page 56 of 
Bulletin 119 North Dakota station: “tn examining the table 
above we note that the percent of flour produced by the grades 
of wheat Nos. 3, 4 (2) and 4 (3) are essentially of equal value for 
flour production; while in bread production they show a larger 
loaf volume than the higher grades and are but slightly inferior 
in color. Four classes of wheat graded as Feed A, B, C and D, 
all produce above 60 percent of flour on the average for the en- 
tire series and it is not to be assumed that a product of as much 
value as this for flour production will be used as cattle feed. 

When we examine the bread made from these flours we find a 
better average loaf volume than for any other class as would be 
expected from the gluten content, and the color and texture 
average well.” 

Profit From ‘‘Feed’’ Grades 

The an eaten from goes on to show the value of a car- 
load of each grade bought from farmers October 14, 1916, when 
the market price was indicated by care from the grain markets. 
The carloads are followed in theory from the Sone elevator 
where the farmers part with their wheat, clear thru the terminal 
markets, the mills, and to the retailers of flour. The table 
quoted from Page 60 of the bulletin shows better than I can 
tell, how the low grade wheat is more profitable to the millers 
than the high grades, and how the wheat growers are short- 
changed in the deal. 


A Carload of Wheat From Farmer to Consumer 
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ee} ON eee or 1214.43] 1288.56) 1917.85) 2409.34 
No. 4 Northern (3).............. 1156.05} 1229.73] 1919.72! 2415.62 
SL TSG Ai re vhebahstteatcnes 1034.39] 1195.72] 1850.02! 2330.73 
OE RES a eae 876.05 | 1066.65) 1805.68) 2288.43 
gf ar ee ae 814.97] 1106.09} 1839.77| 2318.18 
SR cid ohis Pattie Seite oo 653.01} 992.06) 1660.15} 2107.03 





Suppose the farmers sold a carload of each grade at Fargo and 
then bought back all the mill products, the flour, shorts, bran 
and screenings, here is what they would have to pay more than 
they got for the different grades sold: 


Increased Cost of Mill Products Over Price for Wheat 





ly A int ie tn bg bs nad benstioadnas peels ule eters t .$1031.72 
tS ine e ch eet a bhnseteekhocvets sa bun ees es ¥een's 1148.10 
No. 3 Northern......ccscsess rouse dbo 0s pede stcetetetites dy . 1026.17 
i EN, <b « cha hinnheet ede eagaleestbetdcinetucss ona 1195.41 
A Gita tis oe eo hVanedessd oveckee se ceheetabewaetas 259 .57 
i ng suka inky cuted ote <eniedlsse tawtwaencsuetastetsbank 1295.34 
Y  6 Re ee es ere eeanundd 1404.38 
PSE er eee .-» 1493.21 
RR PR SE aes, ae Teer ae . . 1454.02 





It is quite evident that the grades are unfair to the farmers. 
It enables the buyers to short-change them. It also shows that 
the farmers better encou ist mills and quit paying such 
big profits on the flour and bel thee use—not that there is any 
great profit to any individual interest handling wheat, but you 
can see where $1493.21 has gone to on your Feed C grades sold 
to the grain exchange. Bulletin 114 of that station shows the 
same thing, while circular 15, January, 1916, shows what a mil- 
ler and his customers think of low-grade wheat for flour milling. 

Testimony Proves the Case 

W. E. Thomas, who operates a grist mill at Phelps, Minnesota 
said in a letter to the station last fall: “It is surprising what an 
amount of flour some of the light weight wheat is turning out. 
*_ * %* * it is good flour too; it is strong and raises 
quick and makes light, nice bread, but [Continued on page 65 
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Renewal 


DO GOOD FARMING 
HE great problem is not of production but of distribution 
—of marketing. But these are not normal times, There is a 

world shortage of foodstuffs. Prices will probably remain high 

for sometime even after the war closes. Therefore, it will be to 
your profit to make an extra effort to make two heads of grain 
grow where one would grow without the extra effort. 

Many are ready to criticise us right now for urging larger pro- 
duction when they know and we know that usually the short 
crop brings the most money. Each month the marketing prob- 
lem is that much nearer solution. Keep right on raising salable 
stuff and you will be there with the goods when the checks come 
in. Waiting for marketing conditions to be settled is going to 
cost you a lot more than you may suffer from an over-production 

—if such a thing is possible in these unsettled times. 

One must always plant and cultivate—now knowing what the 
harvest or market will be. That is the great gamble of farming. 
Take the chance that the stuff will mature, the harvests be good, 
and the products salable, then you have done your part. If 
perchance something upsets the markets, and there is little 
profit, you have the satisfaction of knowing that your land is 
clean, that you have done your best and have enough to eat. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are high now. Contracts for 
the next season’s crop point to continued high prices. We 
are not half farming unless the waste products of orchard and 
garden are saved. The world needs food. Farming ought to be 
highly profitable for a few years. The labor problem is going 
to be serious—and this may prevent many from raising more 
stuff 


WHEREIN WE ARE LACKING 
W HAT is the significance of the following advertisement 


appearing in an Eastern paper: “Fruit, pulps and jams, 
evaporated vegetables, tinned vegetables, dried vegetables, 
dried potatoes, tinned fruits, fruit juices, julienne, salted vege- 
tables, fresh eating and seed potatoes, etc.” 

It has no meaning until it is known that this is the advertise- 
ment of the United Preserving Factories, Ltd., of Pincuhage, 
Holland. Here is America with her vast acres of fruits and 
vegetables which we allow to go to waste by the carload, and a 
Holland concern selling these by-products right at our door. 
It reflects credit upon the Hollanders for their good sense and 
conservation and discredit upon our own people for permitting 
such a condition as creates a market for a foreign firm. We 
ought to be ashamed. 

Rioting in New York and other cities this winter because of 
the high prices of food, indicate that there ought to be a market 
for home grown canned and dried by-products of field and 
orchard. It is time we were waking up. Every farm should 
either join cooperatively with others to can and dry the waste, 
or have a home canner to save what has been too generally 
wasted or fed to the hogs. There is a market for more food 


product ~. 
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COMMENT 


LINCOLN’S FEAR 


N 1913 we quoted from a speech of Abraham Lincoln what 

appears below. It will strike deeper into your minds today 

than it did then. It seems as tho he were speaking now instead 
of during the civil war. Listen: 

“Yes, we may all congratulate ourselves that this cruel war 
is nearing its close. It has cost a vast amount of treasure and 
blood; the best blood of the flower of American youth has been 
freely offered on our country’s altars that the nation might live. 

“It has been indeed a trying hour for the republic. But I see 
in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me and 
causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. 

“As a result of the war, corporations have been enthroned and 
an era of corruption in high places wiil follow, and the money 
power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by work- 
ing upon the prejudices of the people until all wealth is aggre- 
gated in a few hands, and the republic is destroyed. I feel at 
this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country than 
ever before, even in the midst of war. God grant that my sus- 
picions may prove groundless.” 

A recent newspaper item says: 

“Showing a gain of 1130 percent over the average receipts of 
the company for 1913 and 1914, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, of Wilmington, in the most remarkable earning state- 
ment in their history, yesterday announced its gross business 
for 1916 as amounting to $318,845,685.” 

The enormity of the earnings of the big steel corporation 
which was $333,625,000 for 1916 of the beef packers, the oil 
companies, and other corporations are enough to make Lincoln’s 
fears of serious consideration. 

What he said near the close of the civil war could have been 
said right now with equal value to this republic. We are living 
in crucial days, and our great principles of democracy are at 
stake. Will we heed Lincolns’ warning? Have weslept too long 


already? 








AUTOCRACY OR REPUBLIC 

UR country was founded upon the notion that the people 

should rule. We have fought for that fundamental prin- 

ciple and we would fight again to maintain that right. Whither 
are we drifting? 

A democracy recognizes no leadership by right of birth. 
Theoretically every man has an equal chance in this country. 
A few ape the customs and manners of Europe but the number 
is so small they are lost in the multitude of those who are at 
heart real democrats. 

A republican form of government is government by represent- 
atives or delegates. The many turn their interests over to the 
chosen few—and straightway forget to keep track of their 
representatives. This forgetfulness is the dangerous part of a 
republic. The tendency is to delegate everything to commis- 
sions and to committees. This is-the business way, and would 
be the safe way if the people took an interest in public affairs. 




























It is a well known fact that few ever concern themselves 
about public business. Politicians and schemers take advantage 
of this weakness and play their own selfish game. Even those 
intensely interested in the public welfare and who would do 
nothing selfishly, realize that to get things done the few must 
assume command and rule affairs with an iron hand. It is the 
worker in the club, sewing society, ladies aid, institute, con- 
vention or what not that has the burdens to bear because so 
few are willing to work or know how. 

In Congress we find the President more and more becoming 
dictator. And Congress itself is ruled by floor leaders and a few 
committee chairmen. 

From a straight business proposition “let the people rule’ is 
very unsatisfactory because “the people” are not much inter- 
ested. Every big corporation has its board of directors and 
executive committee that attend to the affairs of the company. 
Big things are done by the few, with or without the consent of 
the many. 

In stress of war military authority supercedes civil rule be- 
cause it is quick to act, being under autocratic rulers. A nation 
ruled by one supreme man can accomplish what a republican 
Unconsciously we 


The 


government never can for good or for evil. 
tire of slow republican methods and wish for autocracy. 
very wish is put into action by our public indifference. 

How far can a republic approach an autocratic form of gov- 
ernment and still be a republic? We have to face that question 
soon. Delegated power is safe only when the people care what 
their delegates are doing. 

This is a matter of local interest to every organization, 
whether political, social or religious, as well as of vital impor- 
tance to state and national affairs. 

RAILWAYS SEEK GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

HE railways have seen the handwriting on the wall. They 

seem to have repented of their riotous living and now seem 
desirous of serving the public. Naturally they do not want the 
government to take them over, yet they see that it is coming if 
they do not better serve their purpose as carriers. They are 
starting back-fires to prevent government ownership. They 
have gotten together and are now asking for federal control 
under private ownership, on the following basis: 


First: Federal supervision of railroad securities. 
Second: Federal incorporation of interstate carriers. 
Third: Exclusive Federal regulation of all rates, wages and 


service that are not divided by state lines. 
Fourth: A regional and functional division of the work of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


under unified authority would keep regulation as well as man- 


Regional commissions 


agement close to the people, and it ought to be. 
Fifth: 
days. 


Sixth: 


testriction of rate suspensions to not more than sixty 


Giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to prescribe minimum as well as maximum rates. 

The railroads have promised to give us a more elaborate 
view of the case in a special article to appear soon. We presented 
an argument for government ownership a few months ago. 

STRANGLING DEMOCRACY 

T is difficult to give free expression to one’s thought in these 

But it 


is the duty of the sentry to see approaching dangers and give 


days of excitement without being misunderstood. 


warning, whether the warning is understood and heeded or 
pooh-poohed. 

There are three influences at work in this country that are a 
menace to our democracy—and the mention of them 
will arouse the antagonism of some, the wrath of others, and the 


mere 
criticism of many. They are suppression of free speech and 
free press; the attempted control of our school system by two 
great money powers. 

The one great menace is the gradual encroachment upon free 
speech and the other the suppression of a free press. Such a 
thing in a democracy is intolerable. Such a thing will be the 
first order of military authority in case of war—and it is the 
first step towards a monarchy. 

Another strangle hold upon democracy is the subtle influences 
at work in our educational system by the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundation. These two 
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great powers of wealth,;-with $68,000,000 in cash, and probably 
twice that under their control, are gradually influencing the 


They make or unmake 
They are not satisfied 


educational thought of the country. 
institutions of higher learning at will. 
with controlling colleges and universities but have taken up 
schools where teachers are trained for common school work. 
The molding of public opinion has begun with the youth of 
the country, being taught by Board teachers and in Board 
schools. What their aim is no one knows. If their purpose is 
good, all is well; if selfish or sordid, then beware. 
tional interests of this great democracy should never be turned 


3ut the educa- 


over to a board of fifteen men with millions of dollars back of 
them. 

We have a fight on our hands to keep this country truly 
democratic, a fight that is far greater to win, and of more sig- 
nificance than a conflict with any other nation. Our foes are 


within our midst. 


NATIONAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE 

T is too early now to have all the responses in, but so far it is 

almost a unanimous comment in favor of a National Cham- 
ber of Agriculture as proposed by Mr. Meredith in the last 
issue. We sincerely hope that this subject will be fully discussed 
in every institute and farmers’ club and that someone will send 
in to us the general opinion of the farmers in each community 
concerning this matter. 

We would like to hear also from every individual who has 
given this article a reading and some thought. What do you 
think of the idea? Do we need anything to unite the diverse 
interests of agriculture into one powerful organization that will 
act as a mouth-piece for organized agriculture before Congress? 
Are you content to let your interests go unrepresented, and be 
ignored in Congress? Are you willing that farming interests, 
worth many millions of dollars, shall be thrown on the ash 
heap and only the interests of commerce, of trade, and of finance 
command the attention of Congress? 

It is up to you. If you prefer to go on in the unorganized, 
uncentralized way you have been going, at least write and tell 
us so, then your vote will be properly recorded for or against the 
idea. If the 
farmers will freely express themselves the matter can be quickly 
determined. May we not have your opinion of a National 
Chamber of Agriculture as outlined by Mr. Meredith in the 


This is not going to be forced upon anyone. 


March issue? 


WHAT IS LIMIT OF VALUE? 

HEN May Irwin, the actress, offered C. L. Hood $25,000 
for the famous Jersey cow Sophie 19th, of Hood Farm, 
the check was refused. She saw the cow at the National dairy 
show at Springfield, and being owner of a good herd, desired 

to add Sophie 19th to her stock. 
What constitutes such enormous values in a cow‘ 
fancy, a rich man’s or woman’s fad that makes one offer such 


’ Is it pure 


a sum for a cow? Sophie is champion cow of her breed as a 
butter producer. She holds the world’s record as long distance 
butter cow, but her products alone would not make her worth 
$25,000 to any one. 

It is the breeding back of her butter record, and her breeding 
possibilities ahead of her that make her so valuable. She is 
bred to Champion Sorono’s Son, and if she bears a bull calf he 
will have great value, and if a heifer calf, she will be the possible 
foundation of another great cow. 

The importance and cash value of careful breeding has not 
been impressed upon some who could get more money from 
the same number of stock by capitalizing pure blood, It is 
blood, or more correctly, the germ of life which is passed from 
one generation to another which makes for better or for worse 
A prepotent animal may be good or bad. If bad, your eflorts 
are wasted. If good you are forging ahead. Blood will tell as 
surely if it be a scrub as if such a cow as Sophie, worth more 
in her owner’s estimation, than $25,000 as a breeding animal. 

You will not all become breeders of famous stock, but all 
can improve what you have if you use purebred sires and 
give purebred care to your stock. The cause of failure is that 


some give scrub care to purebred stock. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


conservation bills is regarded as a victory for the people. 

The House prevailed over the Senate on these questions 
to the extent of preventing bad legislation, for which the 
House deserves great credit. 

The Senate, it will be remembered, passed the Shields bill, 
March 8, 1916. This measure, which related to water power 
on navigable streams, was vigorously opposed by conserva- 
tionists because it seemed to bestow upon private interests 
without adequate safeguards for the public, most valuable 
privileges in that field. The House, on July 7, 1916, passed a 
substitute, the Adamson bill, which inclined in the other 
direction. From that date, this legislation was deadlocked in 
the hands of a conference committee. Each body, thru its 
conferees, refused to yield to the position of the other and the 
session closed with no action. 

The House passed the Ferris bill relating to water privileges 
on public lands, January 8, 1916. The Senate fought to sub- 
stitute what is known as the Myers bill, a measure as un- 
satisfactory to conservations as the Shields bill. This too, was 
deadlocked. 

The Phelan oil bill was prevented from coming to a vote in 
the Senate, where it originated. It was characterized, by con- 
servationists, as “‘a raid on the naval oil reserves.” It would 
have turned over to private claimants oil lands in California. 
The Navy Department was active in its defeat. 


Cloture for the Senate 
O's: of the failure of the Senate to ‘support the President,” 


[’ is not very flattering to Congress, but the failure of the 


given immediate impetus by his public demand for a 

change in the rules, has come a method of closing debate 
in that body. Cloture means to shut off debate and bring a 
question to a vote. It should be kept in mind that the House 
had carried cloture to the extremity of “gag rules” which 
means almost no deliberation on important questions. The 
Senate has agreed to only a modified form of cloture. 

It should be understood, too, that nine of every ten fili- 
busters, made possible in the Senate under the freedom of 
debate which now exists, have been conducted in the public 
interest. 

Cloture, to a reasonable extent, may be needed and desirable, 
but that is not the remedy for the mess Congress is in. The 
only fundamental remedy lies in the wholesale elimination of 
pork and patronage issues, on which both branches waste 
nine-tenths of their time—the restriction of the work of Con- 
gress to issues that are public and national in scope. It is 
only when business is hopelessly congested, when the question 
to be debated is not brought up for consideration until the last 
hours of a session, that a filibuster is possible. If a farmer 
indulged in poker, or horse trading, eleven months of the 
year, he could hardly expect to get his real work done expedi- 
tiously and in order. Poker, in this illustration, stands for the 
perpetual playing of politics by Congress—the endless dicker 
in pork and patronage. Cloture, at best, can only be a pallia- 
tive. And it may retard, by a generation, a general reconstruc- 
tion of Congress along lines of simple business efficiency and 
honesty. 


National Prohibition Coming 
T least one interest in America is lauding the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. The prohibition forces are well satis- 

fied with the results of the last session. In addition to 
anti-saloon laws for Alaska and Porto Rico, two far-reaching 
prohibition steps were taken: (1) a “bone-dry” amendment to 
the post office appropriation bill making it illegal for any 
one to bring liquor into dry states; and (2) prohibition for the 
District of Columbia. The latter was not “bone-dry,” the law 
being so worded as to permit statesmen to import wet goods 
for their own consumption when residing in the capital, but its 
enactment seems to sound the death knell of the saloon for the 
nation. The vote on this measure pretty accurately reflected 
the attitude of members on national prohibition, Its significance 


By LYNN HAINES 





lies in the fact that the House passed the bill 273 to 137, only 
one short of the two-thirds necessary for a constitutional amend- 
ment on the question, and that the vote of the Senate 55 to 32, 
was only three less than two-thirds. 

A vote on national prohibition was prevented by undemo- 
cratic parliamentary devices, but the test will come in the 
next Congress, with probably an even chance of success. 


Are They Traitors? 


HE press of the country has so inflamed the people against 
those Senators who refused to press “thé armed ship 
bill” that it is impossible, at this moment, to make the 
public see the real issues in that spectacular controversy. Surely 
it could not be done here in a paragraph or two. But the 
National Voters’ League is making a dispassionate study of 
that episode, based wholly upon the official record, and will 
tell the plain truth about it in “The Searchlight on Congress” 
to be issued April Ist. It will be a revelation in more ways 
than one. Besides a chronological portrayal of the incidents 
involved, the distinetive differences in position between the 
“traitors” and the “patriots” will be pointed out, and the 
motives of both sides revealed thru quotations from the speeches 
of Senators. This question so far overshadows all others in 
pular interest, and is of such fundamental importance, that 
feel justified, Mr. Editor, in thus suggesting to your readers 
that they send to the National Voters’ League, Washington, 
D. C., for a copy of its next bulletin, which will contain this 
unbiased review of the whole “armed neutrality” issue. 


Get Thee Behind Me, Satan 


HE few independents, who hold the balance of power 
over the organization of the next House, are seeing 
things from the mountain top these days. Alternately the 
Congressional bosses of both parties are taking them up on 
the heights for a view of thin At this moment no one can 
hazard a guess as to what will happen. Both Democrats and 
Republicans are claiming control, but the independents have 
not, so far as I know, committed themselves to either side. 
It is a time of dicker and trade. Those in a position to decide 
are the recipients of all kinds of offers—patronage, coveted 
committee places, special favors in the way of legislation, ete. 
The results will show who yielded and what they got. 
The real issue, as the public well understands, is not the 
election of a Speaker, but a wholesome reconstruction of 
legislative methods. 


“Spare Our Spoils,”’ Said the House 


ITH international affairs completely obscuring routine 
W matters, the closing hours of Congress were just 

suited to the interests of plunder and spoils statesmen 
in the House. I need give only two illustrations: 

When the House passed the legislative, executive and judicial 
appropriation bill, it did so with an amendment increasing the 
clerk hire allowance of each member from $1500 to $2000 a 
year. It is well known that this annual fund, thus increased 
from $660,000 to $880,000, is paid directly to Congressmen to 
do with as they choose; that it is not now legitimately clerk 
hire money, but a perquisite. The Senate, without changin 
the amount, provided that all these clerks should be pla 
upon a pay roll, and be paid directly, which would have elimi- 
nated the opportunity for profit that now exists. On March 3d, 
the House quietly, without discussion or a roll call, voted against 
the Senate change. In consequence, this fund, with no public 
accounting of any kind, will continue to be paid to Congress- 
men, instead of directly to their clerks as it should be. 

The Senate further amended this same appropriation bi!l by 
providing that all postmasters be placed under c:vil service. 
Postmasters are considered House patronage, and the House, 
as quietly as in the other case, voted down the Senate’s attempt 
to eliminate that much of its political spoils. 





















THE WHY OF 


which fact prompts me to write about ven- 
tilation. The air in that church was very 
foul when the audience assembled, and I pity 
those who went to the evening service because 
it was that much worse. We had to breathe 
only the foulness of the morning audience and the 
noon Sunday-school crowd. When I came out 
after two hours of starvation for fresh air, I had 
a headache, my throat and eyes were burning, 
and I was literally “driven to drink” . It took 
me about twenty hours to get over yawning 
and half that long to quench my thirst. 
Back of these effects was a cause. To 
understand these symptoms and get the 
full significance of the crime of not 
roperly ventilating public buildings, 
will explain a few things 
about air and its relation to 


J wnien 1 to church yesterday afternoon, 


i 
our health and comfort. +. 
What Is Air? {74 oe 
It is a mixture of gases, ~‘<_ 
varying in quantity. The —J 


principal gases are oxygen 
and nitrogen, the other gases 
being of slight importance, 
unless they become out of 
balance. There is a little 
carbon dioxide—commonly 
known as carbonic acid gas 
—in pure air, and we can get 
along pretty well if it doesn’t get any stronger than six or seven 
parts per 10,000 parts of air. King puts it even a stronger 
adulteration than that. But when a person or a number of 
people use the same air over and over it becomes so over- 
charged with carbon dioxide that itis like the air in the church 
I entered yesterday. 

Carbonic acid gas—the air we breathe out—isn’t poison. It 
is as harmless as water when taken into the stomach—in fact 
you pay a nickel a glass for sweetened water charged with this 
carbon dioxide when you drink soda water at the drug store 
fountain. But you can drown in a glass or two of water if you 
take it into your lungs, and so can you drown in a little too 
much carbon dioxide if taken info your lungs. 

How does it happen that your lungs can’t stand the very gas 
they throw out—carbonic acid gas? Well, arguing that way, 
why is it that they can’t stand water, inasmuch as they throw 
out water with every breath? 

This carbon dioxide that is the main part of every exhaled 
breath, is the result of the swift change that takes place in the 
lung tissues. We breathe in oxygen and nitrogen gases, and 
the nitrogen goes in and out without change, but the oxygen is 
taken up by the red blood corpuscles, sent thruout the body, 
absorbed and made into fuel for the body and a residue of this 

rocess is carbon dioxide, which is absorbed by the veinous 
ylood, taken back to the lungs, liberated from the blue blood 
and breathed out to be mixed with the air in the room. If for 
any reason this gas is not quickly liberated from the lungs—as 
in case a person has “the wind knocked out of him” and he 
doesn’t soon get to breathing again—the blood is starved and 
death ensues. 

Blood must have oxygen in constant and large quantities. 
Carbon dioxide prevents blood from taking up oxygen. It 
gets out of the way if the circulation is normal, and the supply 
of carbon dioxide is not beyond reason. 

What is Drowning? 

We say a person drowns in water. He can drown in milk, or 
any liquid, or in carbon dioxide gas—all of which simply check 
the process of feeding the red blood with its needed supply of 
oxygen. In fact it is starvation—blood starvation instead of 
drowning or smothering. 

Expert drivers can hold their breath for two or three minutes 
and feed the blood on the surplus of an extra long inhalation 
before diving, and a new born kitten can live for fifteen or 
twenty minutes under water, but the most of us are unable to 
do without air for a minute. Ordinarily we only half fill our 
lung capacity. Every seven or eight breaths we take a little 
longer inhalation to change the air in the reserve corners of our 
lungs. When we stay in a close room very long we yawn and 
sigh and gasp for a big breath in an endeavor to unconsciously 
let some och air into the lungs. The more we live in the open 
air the harder it is to endure the air of a close room. 

One may become accustomed to foul air, as in a factory not 
pear ventilated, for nature adapts us to unusual conditions, 
ut with plenty of fresh air why take the chance of disease in 
becoming accustomed to foul air? Fresh aur is free, so take plen- 
ty of it. Foul air is expensive—it calls for the doctor and 





A Chat On the Importance of Fresh Air 


By ALSON SECOR 



















VENTILATION 


undertaker. Exhaled air may be foul with the 
stench of catarrh, bad teeth, bad stomach, and the 
sweaty odors of our bodies 
F. H. King experimented 
with cows that were kept 
in a close stable and found 
that they drank a great 
deal more water in close 
confinement than they did 
when in a ventilated stable. 
It must be the blood that 
can absorb the oxygen from 
water, which is a combin- 
ation of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, thus accounting for my 
great thirst after my stay 
in that foul church atmosphere. 
4 I yawned and yawned way up 
until after midnight, trying thus 
to replenish what I was deprived 
of in the church—oxygen. The 
headache and burning throat and 
eyes were caused by this blood 
starvation—lack of oxygen in the 
church air, not by the so-called 
poisonous carbonic acid gas which 

was too abundant. 
When the family is gathered in 
a closed room around the evening 
3 lamp and the cat lies curled up in 
a rocking chair and the dog lies 
stretched out by the closed stove, the conditions are ripe for a 
bad night of it. The children soon get peevish and mother 
sends them to bed. Father gets sleepy, tries hard to read the 
papers, finds it difficult, wipes his glasses, lays back and snoozes 
while mother wonders why the light is so poor—she can’t see 

her mending. 

The lamp has to have oxygen in order to give a bright biaze. 
When the oxygen supply is pretty well used up the lamp chim- 
ney gets smoky because there is no complete combustion. I 
suppose the lamp would have a headache, and get thirsty, if it 
had any feelings, as we do when combustion of oxygen in our 
blood is arrested by the presence of too much carbon dioxide. 
The lamp is using as much oxygen and giving off as much car- 
bonic acid gas as five people would. 

Professor King says that “an ordinary candle spoils for its 
own use a full gallon of air per minute—sixty gallons per hour” 
—and you can guess what your oil, gasoline or acetylene lamp 
uses of fresh air. And it takes more than 136 cubic feet of air 
to burn a pound of hard coal in the heater, thus the stove is 
drawing heavily on the fresh air supply in the room. But the 
carbon dioxide given off in the burning of the coal goes up the 
chimney. That helps a little. 

The man needs about seventeen cubic feet of fresh air an hour, 
and the dog in the neighborhood of thirty cubic feet, while the 
cat can use a cubic foot or more, and the children in proportion 
to their size. 

Every living thing in the room is drawing heavily on the oxy- 
gen supply in the air, and dumping its refuse carbonic acid gag 
into the room to adulterate and pollute it. After air has been 
breathed once it contains only three-fourths as much oxygen as 
before, and over seventy-one cubic inches of carbon dioxide per 
cubic foot of air have been added. 

If admitting fresh air toa room will make the fire burn brisker, 
and the lamp burn brighter, and make the dog sit up and take 
notice of the cat, it will also make the whole family brighten 
up and enjoy the evening, reading with more intelligence and 
mending with more pleasure. 

Isn’t it strange that so little attention is given to feeding our 
bodies with fresh air when it is so plentiful? If we had to pay 
for it by the pound as we do for coal, or by the gallon as we do for 
kerosene, there might be some excuse for being economical in 
its use. But air is as much a body food as bread and meat, and 
we know that we must supply these, no matter what the cost. 
Air is so cheap, so plentiful, we never appreciate its great value. 
I have endeavored to show you its value. More country 
people, living right out in God’s out of doors, have consumption, 
than city folks who live in congested quarters. 

Every farm could be a tuberculosis camp where patients 
could get fresh air and rich milk but how much better to live 
so as to prevent tuberculosis. It could be done by having plenty 
of fresh air in the homes. : : 

Always sleep with the windows open, even in winter, unless 
you have an adequate ventilation system in every room. 
And this leads up to the subject of ventilation in relation to home 
comforts and health. It has to do with the heating system, so I 
will leave it for another time. 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF BOOZE 





IDA’S CRITERION is 
not in politics,’’ states 
the editor of that booze 

periodical in the November, 
1916 issue, “unless it is for the 
sake of pressing the cause of the 
allied liquor trades. But there 
have been disturbing rumors,” 
which rumors we shall now in- 
spect. 

“If one class of voters will 
arise to sentiment more than 
another class, what might not 
the end be? Think it over, and 
do your own deciding. This 
much we know: As balloting 
stands today in this country, 
prohibition loses as fast as it 
wins. But if the franchise undergoes a sudden reversal, then 
—what?” 

The “rumors” were these: Political agitators were saying 
that a vote for Hughes meant a vote for women, and the liquor 
interests were shaken to their foundations. 

Therefore, we may rest assured that booze fears women— 
and fearing them, hates them. 

Booze, detesting women, loves to ridicule them—show them 
up in the worst possible light. In one of the “clip sheets” of 
the National Association’s publicity bureau’s collection (1917 
series—No. 4) there is a picture showing six women carrying 
kegs of some sort of liquor, with many barrels in the back- 
ground. Presumably this is a warehouse scene, or it may be 
taken in a cellar. The photo is accredited to “Paul Thompson,” 
New York City. 

Beneath this picture we read: “Here we have the feminist 

movement exemplified. These English women are taking the 
place of men brewers who have gone off to war. The soldiers 
and those who stay at home have their beer, and it is up to the 
women, assisted by youths under military age, to make the 
delectable beverage.” 
} Liquor is discerning enough to realize that wherever equal 
suffrage has become the law, booze goes out of business. There 
are other States where liquor suffers, but when prohibition 
comes in, woman’s suffrage has a better show. 

Booze does not purpose putting its destiny up to mothers, 
wives, sisters, daughters and sweethearts. A year ago the 
liquor people were much more open in their attacks on women 
and womanhood. But now they are more cautious. They 
prefer to be underhanded, to work under cover, and to cheapen 
women as far as possible. That explains why they published 
a picture of women working in a brewery and offered to send 
“electros,” or copies of the cut, to any newspaper that would 
publish the picture. 

The women, hungry, bruised and beaten, insulted, locked out 
of doors from even their poor, scant comforts, who have begged 
liquor men to cease giving their husbands more liquor, have 
a very ancient hurt stored up in their hearts. And they will 
square it—with the ballot. 

Mothers who have been deserted—with helpless children, 
under-fed and poorly clothed—children who must start life 
with every odd against them; mothers who have prayed and 
were having their prayers answered in the universal ballot 
without knowing it at the time; these mothers will never give 
booze license again. 

The women have paid, in privation and poverty and shame. 
And now the women will square accounts to the full measure 
of their due. The books will be balanced—and a new set 
of books will never be opened by John Barleycorn again— 
never so long as history stands. 

Booze laughed at womanhood—and heaped flames of in- 
dignation upon the heads and spirits and souls of women. 
But there is a turn to every lane, and when the turn was 
reached, there was the ballot ahead. And women have seized 
that ballot as the salvation not only of their sex, but of the 
world—because they are still the mothers of men. 

Every foot of the back-track of booze shows the imprints 
of righteous indignation. Every defeat that liquor has en- 
countered these past few years, has womankind back of it. 
very home that has been converted to the gospel of dryness, 
is dry because of a woman’s patient labor. 

What have all the vice commissions learned? They dis- 
covered that the vast majority of the women who fall and fail 
to rise, have come from booze-cursed homes. This is fact 
standing out too clearly to be refuted. Booze may dodge, but 
it can never escape. It is indicted by its own dirty record, 
and every woman who has learned aught of its crooked work, 
knows it as it is. 

Years ago, when Frances Willard was telling of the evils of 
strong drink, and the W. C. T. U. was doing its best in its 


is inimical to booze. 





own little sphere; and when the 
I. O. G. T. was plodding thru 


N the May number, we shall tell you about eh : 

Booze and the Churches. You will be inter- a og ge yo 
ested to know just how booze regards the church. 
You will enjoy reading the description of booze’s 
arch-fiends given to honest men of the pulpit, 
and to those with sufficient moral courage to go 
to church or believe in God. Booze has no use 
for anything sacred or decent. Whatever is clean 
Only the darkness and 
stench and slime suit booze and its lamenting 
and lamentable devotees. 


the bars. It was like 
the merest fleck of a white cloud 
in an otherwise clear sky. And 
the voices that spoke st 
liquor seemed to be so weak and 
so few, they were not noticed. 
But those voices continued to 
speak, and in their talking, they 
taught women tolook for greater 
things. They be to make 
women understand that upon 
their shoulders, at least of 
the burden of the world rested. 
And the result came swiftly— 
surely: The ballot. The dis- 
tillers and the brewers, and the wholesalers, and the booze 
editors, and the saloon men, may all refer to prohibition as 
transitory, as fanaticism—as anything they wish. -But—it 
keeps on gaining. And with it, votes for women forge a little 
farther and faster ahead. 
The Reed Rider to the P. O. Bill 

We said, in the March number of Successful Farming, that 
changes were coming so rapidly, even the best informed could 
not predict what would happen next. But a most remarkable 
change came in since that article appeared. It is known as 
the Reed amendment to the post office appropriation bill. 
This amendment, which we understand, goes into effect July 
ist, of this year, prohibits the shipment of any kind of alcoholic 
beverage into a dry state. The penalties are severe. The 
crime would be about the same as moonshining, counterfeiting 
or smuggling. Mail order liquor selling is annihila 

Even if those States have not passed laws shutting out 
liquor, Uncle Sam now says that no booze can go into their 
boundaries. Alcohol for scientific, medicinal and mechanical 
purposes, under stringent regulations, wil! alone be permitted. 

This is a blow that has st red the wets. It has left them 
limp and hopeless, They realize that the hand of fate has in 
sealit y turned against them. Well-founded rumors report 
several distillers ready to close their business and dismantle 
their plants. But whether they do so voluntarily or wait, is 
immaterial. Their time is very limited—extremely so. 

The District of Columbia dry bill has passed. At this time, 
it is before President Wilson for his action. Before this article 
appears, it is likely that this bill will have become a law, making 
the national capital perfectly dry. And there is a very in- 
teresting phase to that situation that the public should under- 
stand, because liquor has published many statements that are 
entirely misleading. 

Liquor has demanded that the bill be presented to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, on a referendum. But it is 
well to recall that the District was presented to the Govern- 
ment originally by the States of Maryland and*Virginia. Who- 
ever went to the District to reside, did so with the courtesy 
of the Government. It was the one piece of land in America 
that represented the real U. S. A. 

But after many years, the residents felt that they were being 
taxed without representatior, and they petitioned Congress to 

ive them the ballot. Congress obliged them. A little while 
ieee, it was found that the negro population was greater than 
the white population and that with the ballot, the negro could 
rule the national capital. There was another petition; this 
time to withdraw the ballot and get back to beginnings. Con- 
gress again obliged. So where do the resideasts of the District 
find just cause for complaint? On what grounds do they claim 
the right fo referendum? 

It was the severest blow of all to the booze interests to wit- 
ness the overwhelming sanction of Congress for anything dry. 
That was the one thing the liquor crowd did not expect. But 
it came. It came with that swiftness that has marked all other 
liquor legislation these past two years especially. The lines 
are being drawn very fine—very tight. And wherever they 
are drawn, they are tied with a knot that cannot be pulled out. 
It is there for keeps. 

The distilling interests are finding it most difficult to keep 
up their courage. Wherever they look, they are discovering 
some new fear. It is well known that many of the men high 
up in liquor circles wished to have the Webb-Kenyon bill 
brought before the Supreme Court. For four years they did 
their best to have the test made. But the National Association 
did not seem to be so keen about it—rather preferred to let 
well enough alone. 

And what is making it worse every day, is the condition of 
the brewers. They have about lost heart. Bulky beer gets 
shut out so quickly. And the brewers owned so many thousands 
of saloons outright, when the dry wave [Continued on page 72 
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LET AN AD FIND THE MARKET 


How Local Advertising Will Bring You Profit 


By C. A. GOSS 





IVE dollars spent on the cam- 
paign and five hundred dollars 
profits was the result of insert- 

ing the above advertisement in the 
local papers. People came from 
distances twenty miles around and 
bought more than five hundred 
bushels of plums with no labor or 
expense to the producer in market- 
ing them, no dividing proceeds with 
middlemen, and no waste of fruit on 
the ground for want of a buyer. On 
the other hand, the surrounding con- 
sumers, not only those who bought, 





BURBANK PLUMS—$1.00 Per Bushel 
At my farm five miles north of L—— 


Come and get all the plums you want at 
$1.00 per bushel, and see the finest plum 
orchard in Kansas. Phone me early in 
the morning, noon or night how many you 
want and when you will come, so I will 
have them ready for you. Phone 21-8 L—. 
Postoffice address, O—, K—, R.F.D.No.3. 


oom a very profitable result from 
ocal advertising. 

The question then is, what con- 
stitutes a good ad? 

The first thing of course is to 
catch the attention of the largest 
number of readers. With the ordin- 
ary products of the farm this point 
gives little difficulty for almost 
everyone is interested in obtaining 
good food supplies at the lowest 
possible price. Your ad then will 
cause the readers to stop and read 
further, possibly to find out more 


FRANK PYLE 








but everyone who read the five 

papers in which the ad was inserted, 

were advised that the owner was a fruit producer, and a path 
was blazed to the Orchard Home Fruit Farm for buyers of 
future crops. In each of the five papers the location of the 
farm was described differently, with the idea of making it easier 
to find by people living in the vicinity of the town where the 
advertisement appeared. 

But this is not the only time local advertising has paid Mr. 
Pyle. Other ads have done equally well on peaches and apples. 
The kind of an ad and results vary with seasons and road condi- 
tions. Sometimes he appeals to the people to come to the farm 
for the fruit, at others he advises them to order from the dealers. 
For instance, at the tail end of the berry season, when picking is 
‘thin, he advertises for people to come and pick the berries at a 
low price. If the crop is heavy and work rushing customers can 
be readily induced’to come to the farm for the fruit, as they did 
in the case of the 1915 plum harvest. Thru the use of the local 
papers and a trade mark, Frank Pyie’s Apple Juice has not only 
gained community but state and national reputation, until the 
orders are annually exceeding the ability to fill them. In Mr. 
Pyle’s opinion a home market may be cultivated for any product 
of the farm, and the local paper is one of the best instruments 
in forming it. 

But fruit is not the only product which is sold in this way, 
nor is Mr. Pyle the only successful farmer who uses advertisin 
as a means of marketing his products. Mrs. Charles Saville o' 
Worth County, Missouri, also believes it pays to advertise and 
the following ad in her county paper is the basis for her belief: 





HONEY FOR SALE 
124% cents a section; chunk 10 cents lb. 
Mrs. C. J. Saville 











Three hundred pounds of chunk honey were sold and Mrs. 
Saville has ordered her advertisement dropped until her bees 
make more honey. 

Another advertiser in the same paper had orders for 25 gal- 
lons of home-cured lard—her entire supply—the same day the 
paper came out. Others sold from $40to $70 worth of eggs each 
from small advertisements inserted for three or four weeks in 
the setting season. One ad was inserted in a local paper six 
times for $1.50 and the result was the selling of 2000 setting 
eggs at thirty cents per dozen. The local houses were paying 
only fifteen cents per dozen, and the eggs must be delivered to 
town, whereas these were sold at the home. Buyers coming after 
the eggs saw the fowls, and as a result a number of fine cockerels 
were sold at fancy prices. 

Since the coming of the automobile into general use home sell- 
ing of advertised goods has taken a decided jump, and farmers 
are quick to recognize its value as a means of marketing their 
goods. Motorists think nothing of a ten or fifteen mile ride, 
incidentally to a farm where they have seen an ad for fruit 
fresh eggs, butter, vegetables or some other of the hundred an 
one products of the farm. These are luxuries to the urban 
people and many are willing to pay a premium in order to be 
sure they are fresh. Many omati and farmers’ wives are tak- 
ing advantage of these conditions and marketing their products 
at their own doors. An ad in your home paper unlocks the 
door to such a trade, and makes known your whereabouts to 
those who are eagerly scanning the want columns for such pro- 
ducts as yours. 

Another place where an ad in your county paper opens up a 
valuable trade is from those who have mo away from their 
childhood homes, but who still take the old home paper as a 
means of keeping in touch with things there. They like to “send 
back home” for the good old country products and get them 
from those they know. The honey advertisement mentioned 
above brought one order for fifty pounds across three states 
from an old resident of the community now living in North 
Dakota. Orders from such sources may not be many, but they 





regarding the wares which you have 

already disclosed, or possibly to find 
out what the identity of your product is. After getting the inter- 
est you must hold and augment it by answering the questions 
in the reader's mind and still withholding enough to allow you 
to explain your whole case before his interest wanes. Original- 
ity in your wording and presentation of the facts pleases the 
reader and kindles a desire to find out further what you have to 
say. Truthfulness is necessary in its simplest and plainest form. 
Apparent misrepresentation has lost many a would-be pur- 
chaser. 

In the simplest and most concise language you can command 
set forward the merits of your goods, keeping in mind the 
people whom you wish to interest, and answering the inguiries 
which will be uppermost in their minds. For instance if you 
have fresh fruit for sale prospective customers will want to 
know the variety, amounts in which it will be sold, something of 
the quality of that fruit and whether or not you deliver. The 
next thing in mind is the price and if that is satisfactory, where 
they can place the order. The more briefly you can completely 
answer these questions the greater will be the effectiveness of 
yourad. Other products will demand that you emphasize other 
points, but always keep in mind and answer the questions which 
would arise in your own mind were you in the prospective cus- 
tomer’s place. 

One point in which the amateur advertiser should be par- 
ticularly careful is in the timeliness of his advertising. When 
turkeys and fat geese are mentioned one naturally thinks of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas while the first warm days of 
February and March suggest maple syrup. A little later as the 
weather warms up and plant life starts growing we are attracted 
more easily by the first hint of green vegetables and the early 
strawberries. Setting eggs probably would not have much of a 
market in December no matter how attractively you presented 
them, nor would fresh side pork get as ready a response in July 
and August as in the colder months of the year. Seasonableness 
is an important item and only by due regard for it can the best 
results be obatined. 

It has well been stated that ‘‘variety is the spice of life’ and 
it puts life into advertising. No matter how well chosen and ar- 
ranged your first ad might have been, continued use will detract 
from its effectiveness. Seeing the same announcement repeated 
week after week, readers soon lose interest and fail to read the 
merits of your wares. A few old standbys never lose their charm 
and occasionally an ad can reappear with its former effectiveness 
but as a general rule frequent changing to suit the conditions 
will mean increased inquiries for your products. Many earnest 
advertisers have received an ardent response at the first appear- 
ance of their ad but have later wondered why there was such a 
slump in the sales while it was still running. A change in the 
copy will solve that difficulty and bring back a rush of business 
equal in volume to the first if the quality was first-class. 


If you have anything for sale give your county paper a chance. 


The expense is small and in the end your profits will be large. 
Everything has a possible buyer; the —_ thing is to find that 
buyer. You may have an over supply o spring vegetables for 


which the village folk within a very few miles would be glad to 
pay a good price were they only informed regarding them. 

f you have a young boar or bull calf to spare, a few cents in- 
vested in an ad may bring your nearest neighbor as a possible 
buyer. In one case recently a cornbelt farmer sent a zarload of 
steers to the Chicago market and they were bought back a few 
days later by his neighbor, at an additional cost for transporta- 
tion, two commissions, and care. A few lines in the paper which 
they both were taking might have saved the added cost and 
work. You may be Soing something equally as foolish. Such 
cases are not infrequent; they are happening every day in the 
sale of other produce as well as livestock. And in almost every 
instance the home stuff is fresher and of a higher quality than 
that brought in and can be obtained at a ) oon rice. Try 
advertising and let your own community have the ademas of 
your wares and you the use of their money. Then if it doesn’t 
work you will be out little; if it does you will gain much. 
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WHAT IS AHEAD FOR POTATOES 


The Market Outlook for the Lowly Spud 


By F. H. HIGGINS 
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HE once lowly spud that the average consumer met at alike, the possibility of a farmers’ com Anes aay 4 handling 
the table so often that he could hail him familiarly as __its own crop on a big scale is out of the question in the present 


“Murphy” has gone in for society and become “uppish.” 
The question is how long is he going to travel with the higher- 
ups? Those who are figuring on paying from $5 to $10 a bushel 
for potato seed this spring, or who are figuring over the pile 
saved in the corner of the cellar with a view to getting out the 
greatest number of pieces with eyes that will send a sprout above 
ground, want to know the answer. In the answer depends the 
profit in their crop of the now exclusive tuber. In order to get 
at an answer to the potato question, I have recently inter- 
viewed some of the biggest potato dealers, brokers, commission 
men and market students in Chicago, as well as carefully tab- 
ulated the answers of several hundred Wisconsin growers who 
contribute largely to the market from one of the four big ship- 
ping states. 

The best opinion based on years of market experience and 
the plans of these growers and their neighbors is that there 
will likely be an increased acreage in spite of seed prices so 
shassmally high that much cull stock, runts and finely cut 
seed will be used. How big the crop will be, of course depends 
on what the weather man does in July and August while the 
potatoes are setting and developing. What the price will be 
depends a great deal on war oo - for food, for as long as all 
food stuffs are high, potatoes will be high in spite of a record 
crop. The best market opinion seems to be that contrary to the 
usual rule following a year of high prices, potatoes will be com- 
paratively high this fall probably a dollar a bushel to the farmer 
at harvest time. They may be much higher. 

How the farmer will market his potatoes this fall is a question 
that will face every shipper big or little. In the four shiegion 
states that are normally in the business, big or little year, cer- 
tain practices are fairly well established. Potatoes are normally 
marketed at harvest time to the big dealer with warehouses 
scattered over the shipping territory; direct at home or in large 
markets, especially for seed stock; and shipping to brokers and 
commission men at the big markets. Of these methods, the 
sale to the speculator has become the most important, as 
75 percent of the crop that is shipped is sold to them. The 
‘ommission man and the broker have practically eliminated 
themselves thru their unspeakable methods, tho the fact that 
Mr. Barnum’s discovery that more were being born still allows 
a few of them to hang on in spite of the general disapproval of 
honest dealers and the produce publications. The methods of 
these fellows have made business easy for the big dealers who 
buy at harvest time and store until the market needs develop, 
and this fact that the presence of a few crooks in the brokerage 
and commission business keeps the speculator’s business meth- 
ods in favor because the farmer can sell his crop at harvest time 
and leave the marketing to the man who knows the business, 
is probably the main reason why the big men of business integ- 
rity do not get together and drive the crooks out of business. 

Farmers individually and collectively have tried from time to 
time, and are still trying, to take their potatoes to the big 
markets and get all the profits themselves. Generally speaking, 
their efforts have been failures where they have attempted to 
take the place of the middleman. The Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Produce Company, which annually markets some five or six 
million dollars worth of potatoes for its members, is the excep- 
tion to this rule. Their market is fairly well fixed, and their 
territory varies little from year to year, however. Distribution 
of the excess crop is the big problem, and as no two years are 





state of farmers’ organization on national lines. 
Maine, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota are the four big 
potato shipping states in normal como New York and Penn- 
ome 


sylvania grow big crops, but the needs take all they grow 
inside the borders, tho the movement of the crop yf take their 
y western 


potatoes west early in the season to be replaced 
potatoes later. Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska Ww 
enough potatoes to usually ship out a few in good years, pol pod 
usually supply themselves outside of the demands of their big 
industrial cities. Colorado, Idaho, California ey ae Wash- 
ington and Montana are excess states, but the jong reight haul 
and high rates keep them out of our market as a material factor 
in normal years. The past year was the exception, the big 
potato crop of the Northwest being shipped as far east as Boston 


and Florida by the middle of February, this year, a situation in 
the market that has never been equaled. In 1915, the potato 
Min- 


crop was about average, and Wisconsin, Michigan an 
nesota potatoes went east to New York and west to the Missouri 
river, Maine’s crop being low. The previous year, Maine had 
a tremendous crop, and the potatoes not only flooded the big 
eastern consuming cities, but came west to the Missouri river 
at the start of the marketing season. It is this fact that in no 
two years do the potatoes from a big shipping state go to the 
same consuming territory that makes it impractical for the 
average farmer and farmers’ companies to store and sell their 
crops in the big markets in normal years. 

Knowing the potato market is the job of an expert who is in 
touch with every producing and consuming section of the coun- 
try, as well as the export possibilities of other countries. Two 
things make the potato market—sentiment and facts. Some- 
times there is a sentiment for higher or lower markets when the 
facts as to supply and demand do not back up this sentiment, 
and there is a condition in the market that brings about a 
“reaction,” or readjustment. For example, farmers in a big 
shipping section may get the idea that the market is going 
higher and quit shipping to wait for a rise that. may not develop. 
Buyers and speculators may take more than they need in 
anticipation of a rise that fails to develop, or develops only with 
their sentiment to drop back when the facts do not warrant the 
advance. The man in the potato market must be able to know 
the market so well that he can diagnose the situation and 
determine whether sentiment and facts are together; otherwise, 
he will not be high in the business, nor remain in it for long. 

The “working over” of outside dealers, farmers and shippers 
who do not belong in the market centers as regulars, »nd who 
are cutting in on the business of the regular operators is one of 
the items that those contemplating entering the big markets 
must consider. A new man, regardless of whether he is a farmer, 
farmer company manager, small shipper, or dealer from a big 
rival market, receives his “working over” by the men with whom 
he comes in contact when he arrives with his cars of potatoes. 
One after another of the buyers approach his car, pick out a bad 
potato, a lump of dirt, or perhaps a frozen potato and remark on 
the poor condition of the car and the slump in the market. If 
they offer any price, it is at least 10 cents a bushel below the 
market for that day. By the time the process has been repeated 
all day, the outsider begins to think he has been offered the mar- 
ket price, and that his car is pretty bad anyway. He doesn’t 
know the market, which is absolutely necessary to get ail he 
should for that car. There are always [Continued on page 56 
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We could very properly tell you in 
this advertisement that we believe 
Goodyear Tires will serve you better 
than any others. 


And we could doit honestly, for that 
is our profound conviction. 


But we prefer that you get your 
information from less interested sources 
—from sources you know are unbiased, 
and uninfluenced by any consideration 
save the character of the tires themselves. 


We prefer that you get it from people 
right around you—from your neighbor, 
and the fellow farther up the road— 
from any of the motor car owners in 
your township. 

So we suggest that you ask any of 
these people what sort of service they 
are getting from the tires they use. 

Compare the results enjoyed by Good- 
year users as against those delivered 
users of other tires, and draw your own 
conclusions. 

Doubtless this suggestion awakens 
your astonishment. Manufacturers are 
not asa rule in the habit of recommend- 
ing indiscriminate and searching com- 
parisons of their product with others. 

But Goodyear recommends it with 
supremest confidence. 


For we know that the materials and 









Draw Your Own Cotstinadiinis 


makeup of this tire are of the highest 
and most efficient character it is possible 
to put in such a product. 

And we know that the skill and pre- 
cision of the men and machines in our 
factories are given without reserve to 
the unqualified goodness of this product. 


Thatit will serve far beyond ordinary 
capacities we feel with the deepest 
certainty. 

And supporting our belief is the fact 
that today Goodyear Tires are bought 
by more motorists than is any other 
brand. These motorists would not buy 
Goodyear Tires, and continue to buy 
them, if they did not offer conspic- 
uously better value. 

When you come to Goodyear Tires, 
buy them from a Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer. There’s one near you, 

ledged to help you get bigger returns 
rom your investment. 

He has Goodyear Tires in stock, 
and Goodyear Tubes. Better tubes— 
able to support the casing in its hardest 
work without faltering. 

He has Goodyear Tire-Saver Kits in 
stock, also. Ask him about them, for 
your own good. ‘They are a most 
important detail in tire conservation. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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THE COST OF HAULING PRODUCE 


Somebody Must Pay the Freight 


By A. H. SNYDER 





AYBE this is an argument for 
good roads and maybe it shows 
the profitable use of a motor 

truck. It is even possible that it 
shows some advantage both for good 
roads and for motor trucks. I merely 
give some facts and suggestions and 
leave it to you to form your own con- 
clusions upon these points. 

Charles Garrett has an orchard 
located twelve miles from town and 
incidentally, he gets a big crop of 
apples from this orchard almost every 
year. He gets a lot of pleasure out of 
growing and marketing his apples, but 
1e also is interested in the profit side 
of the business to the extent that he is 
on the lookout for methods that will 
cut down expenses. 

Mr. Garrett does not keep an ex- 
tensive set of books but when he is 
questioned about some phase of his 
orchard operations, he or a little 
notebook that he pulls from his pocket 
and from this little book he gives the 
actual figures. 

I knew that part of the apple crop 
from this orchard had been hauled to 
market by horses and wagons and part 
by motor truck and it occured to me that the little notebook 
might contain some interesting figures on the cost of the two 
methods of transportation. One of the fine characteristics of 
the owner of this orchard and notebook is that he is always glad 
to give his fellow farmers and orchardists the benefit of his 
experience, and consequently he promptly turned to the figures 
showing the cost of hauling and gave them to me. 

The average load for a team during fall delivery was ten 
barrels and the team could make but one trip a day. The cost 
of a team, wagon, and driver was $5 a day, which made the cost 
of delivery 50 cents per barrel. 

A motor truck was hired by the hour at $2 per hour and it 
required five and one-half hours for a trip, making the cost of 
one load by truck $11. But the important point is that an 
average load for the truck wsa fifty-two barrels and when you 
—_ payene barrels for $11, it costs only 21 cents for each 

yarrel. 

To put it another way, the apples hauled by truck could have 
been sold for 29 cents a barrel less than those hauled by wagon 
and would have returned the grower the same net profit as he 
would have received had he hauled them all by team and wagon. 

Somebody is probably ready to grab his pencil and write me 
a letter saying that the difference between the cost of hauling 
by truck and wagon is greater than the average for conditions 
similar to those under which Mr. Garrett is situated. If anyone 
has such a thought in mind, he can calm himself, for I am not 
going to disagree with him. Mr. Garrett waa careful to call 
attention to the fact that teams and wagons were used when 
roads were not good enough for a truck. In other words, the 
cost figures given are for hauling with a truck on good roads 
and for hauling with, team and wagon when a truck could not 
be used to advantage. 

Nevertheless, the figures represent the actual cost that the 
producer had to pay to get his crop to market and they suggest 
some questions that it is worth while for a great many pro- 
ducers to consider. Is it not a fact that Mr. Garrett could have 
saved 29 cents a barrel on every barrel hauled by teams if the 
roads had been such as to permit the use of a truck atany time? 
Would he have 





more net profit than he would have 
received if he had been compelled to 
haul them by team and wagon. Would 
it not be a profitable investment to 
spend at least a part of the extra profft 
in order to obtain roads that would 
permit of realizing the extra profit on 
- k the crop instead of just a portion 
of it 

Another orchard operated by Mr. 
Garrett furnished further information 
on the cost of transportation. This 
orchard is located only four miles from 
town. The cost per barrel was 9.3 
cents by truck and 16.6 cents by 

on. 

n order to com the cost of 
marketing fruit from the two orchards 
I have figured the difference in cost 
of hauling a barrel of apples one mile. 
It costs 2.4 cents more to haul a barrel 
of apples one mile by team than by 
truck on the twelve mile haul and 1.8 
more on the four mile haul. Of course 
the number of trips that a team can 
make in a day is an important factor 
affecting the relative cost on long and 





short hauls. The point that cannot be 
avoided is that somebody must bear 
the expense of hauling produce to market. In the case of Mr. 
Garrett's apples, either himself or the consumer, or the two of 
them together, must bear the actual cost of delivery. 
Either Mr. Garrett must be content with a net profit of 29 
cents less per barrel on account of being compelled to haul his 
apples by wagons over a road on which a truck cannot be used 
to advantage, or the consumer must pay 29 cents a barrel more 
for his apples. Of course, they might split the expense in 
various proportions, but the fact remains that somebody has 
to pay it. 

n spite of the somewhat common impression on the part of 
farmers that city people are only interested in good roads as 
speedways over which they can “joy ride” in automebiles, it is 
nevertheless a fact that the consumer has a right to havea direct 
and vital interest, not only in the roads over which a farmer 
hauls his produce to market, but also in the methods employed 
by the farmer in producing the products he sells to city con- 
sumers. 

Producers must receive a reasonable profit over and above 
the cost of producing and marketing a given product or they 
will not long stay in the game. They will devote their labor and 
land to something that offers greater net profit. If expensive or 
wasteful methods are practiced in the production of a product, 
or the cost of marketing is unnecessarily high because of poor 
roads or because the farmer has not utilized the most economic 
method of transporting his crop, then the consumer must pay 
a higher price for the product m order to give the farmer a 
reasonable profit. As a general rule, both the producer and 
consumer pay a share of the expense incident to uneconomic 
methods of growing and marketing crops and they both have 
a vital interest in any thing which will enable the producer to 
place his products in the hands of the consumer at less expense. 

Men like Mr. Garrett, who keep a record and have defi- 
nite knowledge of the items entering into the cost of pro- 
ducing and marketing crops, are the men who realize the tax 
that is levied upon om y poor roads. They are helpless 
to improve their condition ela public roads must be 
improved by the public and cannot be improved ay pve indi- 

viduals, and a very 
large percentage of 





actually been out 
any money if he 
had spent 29 cents 
for every barrel 
hauled by team 
and thereby ob- 
tained a road over 
which all of his 
crop could be mar- 
keted by truck any 
day in the year? 
If we assume 
that the apples 
hauled by truck 
and by team sold 
at the same price, 
then every truck 
load of fifty-two 
barrels returned 
the owner $15.08 








farmers - — 
upon good roa 

as a tax instead of 
a profitable invest- 
ment. A_ record 
that shows the com- 


tive cost of 
Senting produce 
over good and bad 
roads, and the real- 
ization that all or a 
large portion of the 
extra cost comes out 
of the farmer’s net 
profitshould at least 
arouse the interest 
of those who believe 
that poor roads are 
money savers. 
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b> We farnish special Staude Radiator with 
six times the cooling capacity of Ford radiator. We 
will not sell a Staude Mak-a-Tractor without this 
special radiator. For without a special designed 
radiator providing this cooling efficiency no tractor 
attachment for any automobile can be a success. 


Guaranteed Powerful 


'4Staude Mak-alractor 


Double the Amount of Work 


You Can Do—Save Money, Same Time 


Staude Mak-a-Tractor, combining with any Ford touring car or runabout to make a guaranteed trac 
tor, will give you double the working — of four good horses at practically one-horse cost. 

It has easily plowed five and six acres a day; horses plow three and a half to four. It has easily hauled 
the largest Minne: thresher made, It has a 25-ton story and a half house on dirt roads, 

It has been out on every kind of farm work. It has plowed in every kind of sod, deeper furrowa, 
more acreage than is ble with any four-horse team, pulling a gang plow. 
All this work is real work actually done. Staude Mak-a-Tractor is a time tried product for you, 


We guarantee Staude Mak-a-Tractor,used 
with any Ford in good condition, to start and Use Ford Bo th fi or Tour- 
gear and do the ing and Farm Work 
Use your Ford with Staude Mak-a-Tractor for 


Wonderful Efficiency— farm work and with Mak-a-Tractor attachment 





Mak-a-Tractor 
hauling a four-horse 
binder in heavy oats 
— work that it does 
easily and at a rate 
of speed much higher 
then possible with 
horses. 


as 
AS 


= 


ay 
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Breaking clods, pulling 
over freshly plowed 
ground. For work in 
freshly plowed fields 
Staude Mak-a-Tractor 
és unusually efficient. 





maa two gallons of gasoline per acre—never more. 





Remarkable Economy 
Staude Mak-a-Tractor simply converts the speed 
of the Ford car into draw bar pull at low speed, 
All the strain ison thetractor attachment and not 
on thecar. This is proof of real efficiency. We take 
the Ford power at 1,000 r. p. m., only one-half the 

maximum engine gear reduction of 11 
to lin tractor wheels and driving pinions gives 
the wonderful pulling power. 


removed for pleasure driving. In this way you get 
all of the wonderful ability of your Ford without 
injuring your car in the slightest. 

ou never can get the real value out of the Ford 
for pleasure driving alone. Using it with Staude 
Mak-aTractor you save the cost of horses, in- 
crease your farm efficiency, and do not take away 
from your enjoyment of your car in any manner. 

This is real money saving for you. 


Plowing steadily at two and a half miles an hour, the Ford motor will use from one and a half to 


And your Ford used with the Staude Mak-a-Tractor is 
practical work, 


not injured or defaced. You get the wonderful power of your Ford motor adapted to 


Reasons W 
Most E 


Staude Mak-a-Tractor is the 
ent, Most Economical 


Form of Farm Power 
Note these featurescarefully. Each is important. Each is necessary to real service. 
And each is an exclusive Staude Mak-a-Tractor feature: 


1—The Stavde Mak-a-Tractor combines with 
either a Ford runabout or touring car with- 
out detac’ body. 

2—The Stande Mak-a-Tractor can be attached by 
anyone in twenty minutes. Changed back to 
touring car or runabout in same time. 

38—We bore no holes in Ford frame. 

4—We do not take off i 


interfere with spring. y y. 
6—We furnish a special Staude cellular type radi- 
ator with eix times the cooling efficiency of 
the Ford radiator. We will not sell a Staude Mak-a- 
Tractor without this radiator because when runni 
at slow speeds when used as a Tractor the inflow of air 
is necessarily reduced.A special radiator must be fur- 
nished with an increased cooling capacity. Without 
it no tractor attachment for any automobile can be a 


enccess. 
T—We furnish a special force feed o'ling system, pump- 
ing oll‘ direct to the motor bearings, with sight feed 
on dosh, ‘ 
&—Staude Mak-a-Tractor bull gear has specially designed 
self-cleaning teeth. 
9—Staude Mak-a-Tractor driving pinions force tractor 

wheels down — not wp — thereby developing more 
power and better traction. 

10—All hitches are made to Staude Mak-a-Tractor 2-inch 
cold rolled steel axle, which is behind Ford rear axle 
No hitches are made to Ford axle housing, differen’ 

, or any other part of Ford car. 


E. C. Staude Nifg. Co. 


2665 West University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


11—Ford rear axle merely becomes a Jockshaft, All 
weightof Ford car is relieved from the Ford axle 
and carried by the 5: jeMak-a-Tractor axle, 


ere 
pull. 
18—Stavde Mak-a-Tractor has two pinions— 
one for farm work, giving 6 of 24 
miles per hour—one for road haul- 
% ivieg epeed to 5 miles per hour. 
M—Staude Mak-a-Tractor has a fifth wheel 
for heavy hauling. Will haul up to6 tons, 
iving 2'4 to5 miles per hour. Furnishes 
armer cheapest hauling cost in world. 
15—We alsocall attention to neatness of de- 
rien and method of attaching Staude 
Mak-a-Tractor to the Ford. 


E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., 2085 West University 
Please send me FREE your big, illustrated 
est,”” which shows 
iles of money with Staude Mak-a-Tractor. I wou 
o see the Stande Mak-a-Tractor demonstrated 
This does not obligate me in any way. 


eo OO Oy a Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

St. Pet, Mine. 
Reap 

farmers are ing 











My Automobile Dealer’s Name is. 
My Implement Dealer’s Name is. 
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THE OPERATION OF TRACTORS 


Some Points on Their Efficient Use 


By E. R. WIGGINS 


O matter 
N how well 

designed 
or well built a 
tractor may be it 
is not a successful 
farm tool unless 
the owner has a 
thoro under- 
standing of its 
operation. ; 
“Knowledge is power” in good tractor operation. Of course, 


experience is a thoro and practical teacher, but tractor exper- 
ience is costly and a great deal has been entirely too expensive. 
So much so in fact, that some men have become financial 
failures and others have become discouraged and disgruntled 
over a machine that really has a great deal of merit and is a 
necessity in progressive farming. Good tractor operation de- 
mands constant study so’ that the operator can determine 
better ways of accomplishing his farm work and, also, find the 
many different kinds of work that can bedone. The tractor that 
pays is the one that is kept busy as many days a yearas possible, 
on as many different jobs as can be done. 

Farm tractors find their sphere of usefulness in field and belt 
work. Plowing is the most important field work and is the main 
and primary operation for which tractors are being developed, 
built, and sold. It takes at least four drawbar horse power for 
each plow. The brake horse power or the power that can be 
developed at the pulley is always at least twice the drawbar 
horse power. In plowing, the proper speed must be maintained 
if work isto be done. The average speed of nineteen makes 
of three plow tractors, is 2.4 miles per hour; and for alikenumber 
of two plow machines, is 2.5 miles. Large sized tractors, in 
general, are somewhat slower, ranging from 1.9 miles to2.3 miles 
per hour. 

It has been found by actual test that the best plowing is 
accomplished when the speed ranges from 214 to 214 miles. 
Plowing turns under all stubble, weeds, grass, and fertilizer, 
and pulverizes the ground. 7 to a certain speed the faster a 
plow travels thru the ground the better it breaks it up. The 
average team, while it will walk fast enough for a time, will not 
keep up the pace all day that is necessary to do the best plowing. 
This shows up greatly to the advantage of the tractor. On the 
other hand, the tractioneer must be careful not to exceed the 
speed in miles per hour as given by the manufacturer, for high 
speeds tends to strain the parts and overload the tractor; also, 
at a high speed, slippage of wheeis is greater and the percentage 
of power losses is much increased. 

To properly plow with a tractor, the hitch must be right. 
In a general way, it is best to adjust this in the field. First, pull 
the plow around once to open up the land, then pull the plow 
into position with full width furrows and having the furrow 
plow wheel against the land side. , Disconnect the tractor and 
run it into a position exactly where it will be wanted ahead of the 
slow. If itis torunon the land entirely or is the type which 
~ one wheel in the furrow, place it that way. Remove the 
brace on the plow hitch which connects the cross bar and the 
draft bar and connect up the draft bar to the center of thedraw- 
bar of the tractor. The rear end of the draft bar must be con- 
nected to the cross bar as nearly in line with the center of re- 
sistance as possible and then put the cross brace back in place. 
The center of resistance begins in the plow bottom and not ata 

int of the beam. For example, with a three bottom plow, the 
fine is thru the middle bottom; a four bottom has its line of 
resistance between the two middle 





plow will scour; 
often times a plow 
will not scour the 
same way in dif- 
ferent pieces of 
land. Generally, 
if a plow does not 
scour well, it can 
be overcome by 
setting the plows 
sugo.'y deeper. 
An inch or two deeper may mean «uat the tractor will pull the 
plows easier and do much betcer work. If the operator is sure 
that the depth of plowing 1s right, the plows should be cleaned 
off completely when they do not scour. Not a particle of dirt 
can be left on because one little piece, just a speck in fact, will 
cause dirt to collect. 

Some farmers try to do too much at once with their tractors. 
Especially is this true with plowing. They attempt to pull five 
plows when four is all for which the tracter was designed. In 
order to | faster, they plow shallow and practically skim 
over the land. It is best not to pull drags back of the plows 
unless there is an abundance of power and the land is fit. One 
should have an extra overload capacity, because in every field 
there is at least one hard spot to plow thru, or a hill to climb. 
Plowing requires more power than any other farm operation, so 
too much care with the tractor cannot be exercised while this 
work is being done. 

The tractor can be used to haul fertilizer, for discing, harrow- 
ing, seeding, mowing, loading hay, harvesting grain and corn, 
and some tractors are being art to a very limited extent for 
cultivating. In all the tasks enumerated, the drawbar pull is 
less than for plowing. The operator, however, must overcome 
the tendency to run the outfit too fast. The motor speed in- 
creases so much faster in proportion to the speed of the drive 
wheels that it is very easy to get an excessive engine speed and 
thus strain the various parts. An overloaded condition may 
come to the main bearings and so burn them out. This was the 
writer’s experience last summer. A grain binder was being pulled 
by an 8-16 four cylinder tractor. The grain being cut was very 
green and in order to keep from stalling the motor was speeded 
up way above a safe s The consequence was a connecting 
rod bearing burned out and a two day’s delay occurred. The 
bearing was very slightly loose and when subjected to such a 
terrific speed pounded itself so much that it became hot and 
the babbitt melted. It was fortunate no more damage was 
done. In any drawbar work the thing mostly to be avoided is 
overloading in the forms of too great a pull and excessive speed. 

A farmer must not depend upon Geld work alone to keep his 
tractor busy the majority of the days in a year. Belt work isa 
very important thing for a tractor to do in order that it will pay 
the largest returns on the investment. It keeps the engine busy 
at a time when it would, in most cases, be otherwise idle. The 
good thing about belt work is that not half the wear and depreci- 
ation is caused as with drawbar work. Threshing is commonly 
thought of in connection with tractor belt work but for the 
average farmer this is not of greatest importance. There are, on 
the market, separators for every size of tractor. Fiven for the 
small 9-18 horse power machine there is a separator that will 
match. It is the 28 inch wide separator and 29 inch cylinder 
size. With such a machine, a farmer can thresh his own grain 
and perhaps that of his neighbor. One important thing for the 
operator to'remember in threshing, is the use of a long drive belt. 
This allows less slippage and gives the engine a slight advantage; 
also, a long belt does not have to be 
drawn so tight and so the load on the 





bottoms. With these precautions the 
plow will follow the tractor and not 
tend to plow one narrow furrow or to 
press the furrow wheel too tightly 
against the unplowed land, causing 
excessive friction. The vertical adjust- 
ment depends upon depth of plowing 
and the height of the tractor drawbar. 
It must be kept in mind that the aim in 
this last adjustment should be to have 
the plow balanced, that is to say, have 
as much weight on the front wheels as 
on the rear. If the tractor drawbar is 
high the plow hitch must be high, and 
a low drawbar means a low hitch. 
Many tractors have been condemned 
and called failures when the fault has 
not been with the tractor but the way 
the plows were hitched and operated. 
The proper depth of plowing should be 
given consideration in order to have the 
tractor pull to its best advantage. The 
right depth depends upon the way a 








cylinder bearings is greatly reduced. 
When an uncut a « or a wad of 
grain goes into the cylinder there is 
some flexibility between the separator 
and the tractor so that the governor 
has a better chance to act if a long belt 
is used. 

Silo filling is probably the most im- 
portant of any belt work that the 
tractor is called on todo. Here, again 
is the necessity of having the right si 
machine for the tractor, so that plenty 
of power will be at hand. It requires 
one horse power for each inch of cutter 
bar. Another method of calculating 
the power requirements of silo filling is 
to figure at least one horse power an 
hour to cut one ton of green corn, so 
that 100 tons in 10 hours would take 
at the very least ten horse power. 

Shredding and husking corn is good 
belt work and is [Continued on page 43. 
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24th Successful Year 
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** America’s First Car” 


Why do 10,000 farmers drive the 


Haynes “Light Six’? 


Because 
—tires average 8,000 miles 
—gas and oil cost very little 
—adjustments and repairs are simple 
—more economical than cheaper cars 
—depreciation is almost nothing 
—light in weight, yet sturdy as a plow 
—greater pulling power in motor 
—any speed, 1 to 60 miles, on high gear 
—picks up to a 30-mile speed in 712 seconds 
—climbs long, steep hills on high gear 
—staple, conservative lines 
—wiil outwear several cheaper cars 


—easy clutch 
—long wheelbase, roominess, riding-comfort 


What “doctored up,” specially-geared “stock cars,” 
driven by skilled professionals, can do, proves nothing. 
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Meenas 


“Light Six"~Open Care Catalog 
Five passenger TouringCar $8395 and “Light Twelve” models 
- —together with name of 


of Haynes “Light Six” 


But what 10,000 cars, driven 
75,000,000 miles in three years 
over country roads by average 
farmers, have done, proves 
everything. 

Haynes “Light Sixes,” 10,000 
strong, have withstood such a 
grueling. 

The records of 10,000 farmers 
thus guarantee satisfaction in the 
Haynes that you buy. 

For 1917 Haynes “Light Sixes,” 
aside from embodying all late im- 
provements, are basically the same 
as those of 1914, 1915 and 1916. 
Despite our 24 years of experience 
no eches ways to better the car 
have been discovered. 

Invest in a 1917 Haynes “Light 
Six” and you'll have an “A No.1” 
car for years after a cheaper car 
has joined its fore-fathers in the 
junk-heap. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 52 S. Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 


“Light Twelve”—Open Cars 


Five-passenger Touring Car - 2 
_ Roadster - ro 


$2760 
890 


e ° 2 
Wire Wheels Included F.O. B. Kohome 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Subsecribers Information Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











THE URPHAN COLT 

We lost one of our best mares in giving 
birth to a colt and would like to know 
how to handle the foal. We have been 

iving him cow’s milk, thinned with water. 
s this all right? —E. N., Nebr. 

For the first few days the orphan foal 
should be fed once every hour from a ster- 
ilized bottle and nipple. Add enough 
boiling water to half a cupful of cow’s 
milk to bring it to a temperature of 100 
degrees. Add a half teaspoonful of sugar 
to the cupful of milk as mare’s milk is 
much sweeter than that of the cow. If 
possible use the milk from a fresh cow 
which gives a product low in butterfat. If 
this feed does not seem to agree, add three 
tablespoonfuls of limewater to the pint. 
If constipation appears mix a tablespoon- 
ful of castor oil in each feeding of milk. 
Gradually increase the amount and de- 
crease the number of feedings. At six 
weeks of age the colt will begin to eat a 
little and should be taught to take wheat 
bran, crushed oats and the like. At this 

sweet skimmilk can be substituted for 
whole milk and the colt taught to drink it 
instead of taking itthrua nipple. Provide 
plenty of fresh water and let the colt have 
access to fine, clean hay. If properly 
handled the orphan colt can be raised to 
full growth successfully. 


TO RENDER BEESWAX 

“T am keeping a number of stands of 
bees and would like to know how to render 
the beeswax.’’—I. M., Indiana. 

The method to be used in rendering 
beeswax depends to some extent on the 
amount to be rendered. Where a number 
of colonies of bees are kept it will pay 
to purchase a wax press made especially 
for the purpose. It is impossible to save 
all the wax where an especially constructed 
machine is not used. Any good apiary 
supply house can furnish a press and it is 
comparatively inexpensive. The combs 
can = melted in a wash boiler, tub, or large 
kettle into which a quantity of water has 
been poured, probably as much water as 
wax. As soon as the wax is melted it is 
dipped into a burlap bag inside the can of 
the press. The press is then screwed down 

rt way, then turned back up, down a 

ittle further next time and after the oper- 
ation has been repeated four or five times 
the wax is allowed to run out with the 
water into a vessel in which it is allowed 
to cool. When the wax is hardened into a 
solid cake on top of the water it can be 
removed and is ready for sale. 
RAISING POULTS 

“We have tried to raise turkeys for a 
number of years but have never had real 
success. Can you give us a few pointers 
which will help us?” —M. B., lowa. 

The experience of this reader is a very 
common one. More people have undoubt- 
edly failed with turkeys than with any 
other class of poultry. It is not an easy 
matter to successfully raise these birds 
but the application of a few essential prin- 
ciples will usually bring good results. 
Young turkeys require the most careful 
attention. ‘Their quarters must be dry 
and clean and nothing but the most whole- 
some kind of food given. No feed should 











be given at all umtil forty-eight hours after 
hatching and care must be exercised at all 
times to avoid overfeeding them . The 
first week they may be fed on a ration 
composed of 44 pound of meatmeal, 4 
pound of bonemeal, one pound of rolled 
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oats and one pound of finely chopped, hard 
boiled eggs. This should be mixed with 
sour milk to a crumbly consistency and 
fed five times a day. Grit, shell and green 
feed should be provided, but no more of 
any feed than they will clean up nicely at 
each feeding. After the first week they 
ean be given a scratch feed composed of 
three parts hulled oats, four parts of 
wheat and two parts of cracked corn. 
Increase the grain mixture and decrease 
the soft feed as they grow. It is very 
essential that the young poults be kept 
free from head ond body lice. If these 
appear, smear the head with sweet lard 
and dust the body with a good louse pow- 
der. If the turkeys can be raised to the 
age of two months they can be permitted 
to forage for themselves and will then 
usually live thru to maturity. 


MOVING FARM UTENSILS 

“A. made an agreement with B. to sell 
him his farm, to give possession in spring. 
There were haying utensils in the barn and 
these were not mentioned in the ment. 
To which party do they belong? (B) A. 
built some wire fence and took the best of 
the rails and piled them up by astone wall 
out in the field. Except a couple of rails 
at the bottom, the pile does not rest on 
ground, but rests against stone wall. These 
were not mentioned at time of selling. 
To _ do they belong?”—F. W. G., 


4 





Portable utensils, such as hayrakes, 
pitch-forks, etc., belong to A., but hoisting 
appliances, etc., attached to the barn as 
part thereof go with the farm. (B) If the 
rails were intended to be ultimately used in 
fencing the place or for other permanent 
improvement, as was apparently the case, 
they go with the farm.—A. L. H. 8. 
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OUTLOOK FOR DRAFT HORSES 

“I have six fairly good mares and was 
thinking of breeding them to a good draft 
stallion this season. What in your opinion 
is the future outlook for horses, and do you 
think it would pay me to raise colts from 
these redler as S., Ill. 

In the minds of most horsemen the out- 
look for the draft horse industry was 
never better than it is at the present time. 
While the tractor will undoubtedly come 
into common use, it is unlikely that it will 
ever displace the horse and there is every 
reason to believe that a brisk demand for 
high class fourteen to sixteen hundred 

und drafters will continue for sometime. 

luropean countries have taken for war 

urposes a good many of the lighter draft 

orses out of this country and this means 
that other horses must be raised to take 
their places. Probably, because the bet- 
ter or heavier horses have not been taken, 
there will be a marked improvement in the 
colts of the next few seasons. If the farm 
work can be so arranged and the farm is 
equipped for it, as many good colts as pos- 
sible should be quodased tn the comirig 
decade. 


THE COLOR OF MILK 

In a recent article you say that color in 
milk comes from the feed given, and can 
therefore be regulated by the farmer. Is 
this a fact? Can Holstein milk be made to 
look more yellow by feeding?—W. L. H., 
Indiana. 

Color in milk and milk products is 
largely a matter of feeding. The sub- 
stance which causes butter to be yellow is 
known as carotin and exists in large quan- 
tities in green grass and other = forage. 
This is the reason that butter becomes yel- 
low when cattle are placed on grass in the 
spring. By giving such feeds as carrots 
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which contain large quantities of carotin 
the coloring of butter may be materially 
altered during the winter months when no 
green feed is being given. This applies to 
{olsteins as well as Jerseys and Guernseys 
altho the latter two breeds naturally give’ 
much yellower milk, a peculiarity of their 
nature causing them to secrete larger 
uantities of the carotin or yellow pigment. 
he body fat of these breeds is much yel- 
lower than the body fat of Holsteins. 


RIGHT TO CHILD 

“A daughter married and has a son. 
They separated shortly afterward and the 
mother having no way of supporting the 
boy requested her mother to jae him and 
care for him, which the mother did. The 
daughter has now married again after eight 

rears and came and stole the boy from his 
xed, in the absence of the grandmother, 
who had cared for and clothed him during 
the eight years. Can the grandmother 
recover the boy, or can the daughter be 
taken for kidnapping? The grandmother 
has no adoption papers for the boy.”— 
W. H. P., Minn. 

The mother is legally entitled to reclaim 
possession of the boy, if morally fit to have 
custody and if possessed of sufficient means 
to provide him with the necessaries of life. 
Otherwise, the grandmother would ho 
doubt be given custody of him on bringing 
habeas corpus proceedings for the purpose. 
Courts are, however, reluctant to take a 
child awa —_ a parent — it cleanly 
appears that the ent is not fit to have 
nw a ciialen te best moral and 
other interests of the child.—A. L. H. 8. 


CARE OF RENTED PROPERTY 

“My tenant leaves the large barn doors 
swing in the wind and several of them 
were broken off. The rain drives in the 
open door and rots the floor. He 
allows the gates to swing. I have notified 
him several times that the wind might 
take the roof off with the doors open, 
but he pays no attention. Can a tenant 
saw holes in the sides or floor of the barn 
or take down stairways without my per- 
mission?” —H. C., Wis. 

A tenant is liable for all damages done 
the leased property thru negligence, such 
as permitting doors to swing in the wind 
and unnecessary exposure of the buildings 
to other injury. He is also liable for the 
cost of restoring the buildings to their 
former condition where he has made un- 
authorized alterations.—A. L. H. 8S. 


MINOR’S RIGHTS 
“Can parents collect a girl’s wages after 
she has become 18 yearsold?’”’—R..J.N., la. 
Not without her consent.—A. L. H. 8. 


BREEDING THE HEIFER 

“T have a nine months’ old heifer which 
has been in heat two or three times. Is she 
too young to breed? She is three-fourths 
shorthorn and will weigh about five hun- 
dred pounds.” —H. J. P., Ky. 

The heifer should not be bred for at 
least four or five months and it would be 
better if she were not bred until sixteen or 
eighteen months of age. She will never 
attain her full growth and development if 
bred at the age of nine months. The small- 
er breeds of dairy cattle mature more 
rapidly than the Holsteins and shorthorns 
and can be bred to calve younger, as they 
are more nearly full grown at the time of 
calving than the larger breeds. Thus a 
Jersey heifer may be bred to calve at from 
twenty-one to twenty-seven months of age 
and a shorthorn at from twenty-four to 
thirty months. 
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Friction 
Is the Problem Solved in 


Hudson Super-Six 


This is to give you a clear under- 
standing of what the Super-Six motor 
means. 

This is why it holds” unquestioned 
the leading place in Motordom. Why 
it won all the worth-while records. Why 
it stopped the trend toward Eights and 
Twelves. And why it gave supremacy 
—perhaps forever—to this new type of 
a Six. 


What Friction Does 


Motion causes friction. You know 
this in farm machinery. It is friction 
that finally destroys it. 

In a high-speed motor the vibration 
makes friction a big problem. ’ A large 
part of the power is consumed by it. 
The motor’s endurance is limited. 

So the chief problem in motor car 
engineering has been the reduction of 
friction. 


Sixes Disappointed 


The Six-type was adopted to lessen 
this vibration. The Light Six, with 
small bore, was made to lessen it further. 
But the highest attainment in a Light 
Six proved a disappointment. Motor 
friction was not reduced as engineers 
had hoped. 

So some leading makers, including 
the Hudson, started tests with Eights 
and Twelves. It was hoped that twin 
motors, set at angles, would solve the 
friction problem. 


Then Came This 


That was in 1915. Many engineers 
thought the Six type was doomed. That 
the V-types would displace it, as they 
had in certain cars. 

But in that year Hudson engineers 
invented the Super-Six. In December, 





1915, we were granted patents on it. 
Tests proved that this invention added 
80 per cent to the efficiency of the Six. 
And it did that solely i reducing 
friction beyond any other type. 


All Records Won 


Last year, in a hundred tests, the 
Super-Six won all the stock-car records 
which can prove a motor’s value. It 
won the records for speed, for hill- 
climbing, for quick acceleration and en- 
durance. 

It broke the 24-hour endurance record 
by 32 per cent. It twice broke the 
transcontinental record in one con- 
tinuous 7000-mile round trip. 

So, in performance and endurance, 
the Super-Six has no rival. And that 
is due to the fact that friction is re- 
duced almost to nil. 


The Economy Car 


This endurance will probably double 
the life of the Hudson car. The reduc- 
tion of friction saves immense power 
waste, 

In addition, we this year add to the 
Hudson a wonderful gasoline saver. 

So the Hudson Super-Six means econ- 
omy to you. It means a daily saving 
—in the long run, a very big saving. 

It means pride in your car. The 
Super-Six owner knows that he rules 
the road. And, in beauty and luxury, 
the car stands out as a master-piece 
in any crowd. 

You can have all this, and still save 
money, because of the Super-Six econ- 
omies. These are things to consider 
well when you buy a car to keep. 

If you don’t know the nearest Hudson 
dealer, ask us for his name. Let him 
show you all the ways in which this 
master car excels. 


po ee $2925 
Town Car Landaulet. . .3025 
Limousine Landaulet. .3025 
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HIRED HELP 


THAT STAYS 


How One Man Handles the Help Problem 


F- J. DOUGAN, of Rock 
13 
hoy) handling the hired men upon his 
farm which not only provides 
him with efficient workers at all 
times but which retains their 
services for considerable periods 





Often he is in possession of a waiting list of | 


men who desire to enter his employ as soon 
as vacancies iri the force oceur. Each year 
his system, if it may be called such, is 
lessening the ratio of the labor expense 
upon his place compared to gross income. 

Mr. Dougan is in the dairy business. 
He distributes his product to private 
homes in the near by city. His farm of 
176 acres possesses thoroly modern — 
ment tho it is by no means a show place 
Practicability is the keynote everywhere. 
Returns are measured m terms of actual 
production—which means that everything 
must show a satisfactory return or give 
way to something else that will. Con- 
sequently, the labor item, which is in 
excess of $3600 annually, is a matter which 
has received close scrutiny and study. 
The system which Mr. Dougan employs 
is the result of an earnest effort to make 
this part of the farm business show as satis- 
factory results as are obtained in the dairy 
barn and in the open field. The rather 
unique methods employed by Mr. Dougan 
in meeting a troublesome problem 
are founded upon a two-fold con- 
viction: first, that a high class of 
service is required to produce clean 
milk, and second, that to get the 
best service from such men as may 
be qualified to give it, demands that 
they be given certain personal con- 
siderations —sonsiderations which 
he feels should be enjoyed by every- 
one. Chief among these is that 
every man is entitled to one-seventh 
of his time to himself. In working 
out his ideas Mr. Dougan has found 
it necessary to demand high stand- 
ards and ability in his men but in return 
he gives fully as much or more than he 
asks. The men themselves feel that he is 
not unjust; indeed, most of them would 
not hesitate to affirm that they have the 
best end of the bargain. 

Mr. Dougan holds that his men must be 
clean not alone physically; they must be 
clean minded as well. He demands men of 
character. They must not drink; they 
must not use tobacco. They must appear 
intelligent and give evidence of being able 
to use their brains as well as their hands in 
the work about the place. In other words, 
it is a clean, intelligent type of man which 
Mr. Dougan demands. Many who enter 
his employ came to him direct from agri- 
cultural colleges. However, he does not 
demand that his men be college trained. 
To such as can meet his requirements he 
pays a fair tho not a big wage. It is not 
the appeal of extra money which makes 
his system the success which it has proven. 

When one seeks to get at the reason 
why work upon this farm is sufficiently 
attractive to procure without difficulty 
the better class of farm help one is im- 
pressed with the fact that it is no single 
feature—desirable as some of them may 
be—w hich accomplishes this result. 
Rather is it a certain thought- 
fulness on the part of Mr. 
Dougan for the welfare of his 
men—a thoughtfulness which 
finds expression in many 
forms. Some of these are 
within the reach of every 
farmer; some are not. But 
perhaps there is no employer 
of farm help who may read 
these words to whom they 
will not prove suggestive and 
helpful. First of all, the 





county, Wisconsin, has | ‘ 
developed a method of | way, is open to them. They mingle in the 

















physciql comfort of Mr. Dougan’s men 
is assured. His home, modern in every 


family cirele, have the use of books and 
current magazines, a piano, victrola and 
soon. Their rooms are comfortable, not 
elaborate. They share the family table. 

Next, they are given an opportunity to 
learn the practical end of farm work and 
farm management. Mr. Dougan asks that 
his men get hold of the principles behind 
all that they do. To this end he is a good 
instructor, often spending hours with his 
men in this way. Above all he tries to 
impress them with the idea that they are 
fitting themselves to manage farms of their 
own and not merely to serve others all 
their days. 

Another feature of this dairyman’s 
method of handling help is that of a half 
day off each week for each man and very 
much lessened work for all of them on the 
Sabbath. Mr. Dougan holds to the idea 
with much firmness that every man to do 
his best must have one-seventh of his time 
freefrom his accustomed tasks and duties. 
This he demands for himself and this he 
manages to secure for every man in his 
service. In one sense it is the heart of 
his system. 

It is not possible to permit the men to 
take a whole day at a time each week. The 
weekly half holiday and the allowance of 
much free time on Sunday accom- 
plish the desired result. Only the 
necessary dairy work and care of 
the farm stock is attended to on this 
day. Nothing that can be done 
some other day just as well is 
attempted. When Sunday comes 
the field men assist the herd men 
with the morning chores. ‘The re- 
sult is that everything is out of the 
way by 8:30 or 9 o'clock except in 
mid-winter when it is usually later 
than this. After the men are thru, 
two and sometimes three of them 
are released for the day. These men 
do not have to report for work until the 
next morning. The men who remain at 
the farm are given their freedom until 
time to do the night chores. These are 
always finished by six o’clock summer or 
winter. Very seldom, so Mr. Dougan 
states, will it be later than this hour on 
Sunday nights when the men have finished 
for the day. The routine here described 
includes all the men but those who dis- 
tribute the milk from the wagons. These 
men must make their trips as usual and 
their work is not over on Sunday until 
11 or 12 o'clock. 

When a man is given his half day—he 
really gets it. He can go right after din- 
ner and he does not have to get back at 
milking time, as is so often the case with 
farm half holidays. His time is his own 
until the following morning. He may 
spend it upon the farm or not as he wishes. 
Since Mr. Dougan holds very closely to 
his system in the apportionment of half 
days the men can plan ahead for them 
with more than the usual certainty. They 
get their off time on the same day of each 
week. If necessity suggests a change in the 
established order the man whose time will 
be encroached upon is always consulted 
to see whether it will inconvenience him. 
The closer the accustomed order is fol- 
lowed the better Mr. Dougan finds the work 
upon the farm to move. 

When Sunday comes, Mr. Dougan, who 
has worked shoulder to shoulder with his 
men every day thru the week, takes his 
own portion of rest. It is understood that 
on the Sabbath he is to do no work what- 
ever. For him it is a day of absolute 
freedom from farm cares—so much so 
that he does not even harness his own 


horse when it comes time to start for | Name 
The Sabbath day for him is! ggaress atl 


church. 
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is the one that holds ready for 
immediate use a bottle of famous 


3-in-One Oil 


3-in-One lubricates all light mechan- 
isms better, quicker and cheaper than 
any other oil on earth. 


Try ton cream separators, tools, lock 
churns, hinges, clocks, fire-arms, Ford 
commutators, talking machines, etc. 
Use 3-in-One also for preventing rust 
and tarnish from forming on all metal 
surfaces, indoors and out. Use it on 
harness to stop cracking. Use it on 
automobile springs to stop squeaking. 
Use it in the home for cleaning and 
polishing all furniture. 

3-in-One has 79 uses and you should 
know them all. Send for 
FREE—Sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
booklet fully describing every 3-in-One 
use and telling just how to get the best 
results. Write for them now. 


3-in-One is sold by all stores in bottles, 
10c, 25¢, 50c. In Handy Oil Cans, 25¢, 
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NE A BS SECTS 

Cuts a swath any width up to 8 ft. wide. The 
only mower ever built this size. Compensating 
lever and spring carries the cutter bar on the 
drive wheels—increases traction—does away 
with side draft and weight on horses’ necks. 


Standard Mowers are one of the many imple 
ments in the E-B line. Backed by 65 yeagg’ ex: 





perience. Look for the E-B 
trade mark on the imple- 
ments you buy. It is our 
pledge of quality and your 
guide to easier, better, more es 


profitable farming. 
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Please send me free literature on checked 
Plows Hey Tools Tractors, Keresene 
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truly a day of ceasing from all labor. 

Another feature of Mr. Dougan’s 
system is that each man is provided with 
a $10 membership ticket in the Y. M.C. A. 
of the city that is near. This organization 
possesses splendid building and equip- 
ment where the men can have all the usual 
club facilities such as bathing, games, 
reading rooms and soon. It is but a mile 
and a half from the farm and therefore 
within easy walking and cycling distance 
for the men. The presentation of this 
membership ticket is not considered in the 
light of philanthropy by its donor. He 
regards it as one of the legitimate expenses 
of the farm and is provided for out of the 
regular expense account. 

It is six years since Mr. Dougan in- 
augurated the methods which have been 
described. In this time he has had little or 
no difficulty in securing and holding the 
seven or eight men necessary for his work. 
Other farmers within riffe shot have had 
the usual difficulties such as are familiar 
to everyone. Undoubtedly some of them 
regard Mr. Dougan as a visionary. The 
facts, however, show him to be a man of 
sound business ideas. As indicated, he 
has found it possible under this system to 
reduce the ratio between labor expense 
and gross income. He has been spared 
also the worry and extra work which al- 
ways accompany any shortage of help. 
While the men on his place are coming and 
going from time to time he seldom has to 
discharge one and seldom has a man leave 
because of dissatisfaction. When they do 
leave it is usually to return to the agricul- 
tural school for further work, to take up 
farms of their own, or to enter upon posi- 
tions as farm managers.—Orin. Crooker. 
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DOES REPOINTING SHOVELS PAY? 

About this season of the year, or as soon | 
as the corn is planted, the thoughts of the 
farmer turn to the cultivation of the crop, 
and of course the condition of the cultiva- 
tors comes in for consideration. The aver- 
age cultivator will wear out several sets of 
shovels, so it usually happens that there | 
are some shovels, if there are many cul- 
tivators used on the farm, that need replac- 
ing with new ones or else need repointing. | 
To use blunt, worn-out shovels not only 
means doing poorer work than could 
otherwise be done, but it means the use of 
more horsepower to do it. Whether to 
throw the old ones aside and buy new or 
have the old ones repointed, is a question 
with many. 

We have tried both ways, and where the 
work can be done by a good ’smith it is 
cheaper and the repointed shovels will be 
practically as good as new, but we have had 
the work done only to have the points 
break loose in a short time, thus losing the 
price of the job and the use of the shovels | 
aswell. Of fate years we have bought new | 
sets of shovels rather than have worn one | 
repointed. This is a sure way of getting 
a satisfactory article, sunpatling that is 
sure to scour off smooth and bright, and the | 
cost of a set of fair quality is little more than | 
the price usually charged for repointing. 

_ Whichever is your choice, tho, make it in 
time so you have good shovels with which | 
to start the season’s work. It is hardly an| 
exaggeration to say that nine farmers out 
of every ten use shovels on their cultiva- 
tors a season longer than they should if they 
would do the best work, easiest to them- 
selves and to their teams. A look at the 
shovels now will likely decide you to 
either buy new ones or have the old ow 3 
repointed, for you may be sure to fi.d 
that some are not fit for further use in their 
present condition.—H. H. 











Thunder showers will soon be on the 
weather map. As their result, we’ll soon 
be hearing of cattle losses along wire 
fences. A single bolt of electricity has 


been known to kill as many as a dozen 
with the help of wire for a conductor. We 
should all “ground” our wire fences, for 
it. is easily and cheaply done, but few of 
us do it. 
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“The Old Lines” 


KVERYBODY speaks of them as ‘‘the old 
lines,” many perhaps without realizing 
how thoroughly new and up to date are all these 
Champion, ring, McCormick, Milwaukee, Os- 
borne and Plano mowers, rakesand tedders. What 
really good improvement was ever made in haying 
machines that did not show itself first on one of 
these machines? Wherecan you find mowers, rakes, 
or tedders that need so little adjustment, so few 
repairs, or that are so easy to repair when they do 
need it? Nowhere, These old standard machines, 
known to farmers for three oy of a century, can still be 
depended upon to get in all the hay from any field and to 
make the work light for the farmer. 

When you need a mower, rake, or tedder, see the local 
dealers who handle the ional Harvester lines, Woe 
can remind you here that our machines have always done 
ee work, but the dealer can show you why they still do it. 

ou will find that the local dealer has just the size and style 
you Buy from him. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO es. a USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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LOW PRICE—GREAT VALUE 


S° low in first cost and upkeep that any farmer can afford to buy one or 
more, Simple in construction—with highest quality materials. Only 
%4 the parts used by other tractors, 88% of weight on two drive wheels. 


rite for Catal La Crosse Happy Farmer Tractors are now doing great 
og work in farmers’ fields. Model “A” pulls 2 or 3 plows—1500 
Ibs. guaranteed drawbar pull—I16 h. p. on all belt work—extremely ight and simple. Use 


gasoline oc kerocene, Model “B”—12-24 h. p. guar- 
MODEL “A” 2 fivatt hater Bearags theesesoate We | MODEL “B” 
8-16 H. P. 12-24 H., P. 


kerosene perfectly—Hyatt 
ey ys Write 
*585% 































for catalog, Also literature o 

Farmer line of t r-drawn im,‘Yemen 

LA CROSSE TRACTOR CO., Dept. Minneapolis, Mi 
Live Dealer Agents Wanted - 





havea in your territory for 
n ne Crosse Happy 















Gaivanized Roofing 


Highest quality Roofing for all classes of farm buildings. Made from 

the well known AP@LLO-KeysTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 

Supplied in all standard terns of Fo Roofing and Siding. Fireproof, durable, 

Derstanp. Thor chaots ans cine caaatiod At tadeene, Mine fake een tee 
s be exzce ve 1108, 

and all forms of ex sheet. metal work. Send for free “Better Butl ine’ Booklet” 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMFANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. (02.2. -:..Ma. 





It pays to answer the guaranteed advertisements in Successful Farming. 
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REMEDIES FOR SICK SOILS 


By H. H. SHEPARD 





HE soil, in a sense, can be compared | 
to a domestic animal. We feed 
domestic animals for growth, pro-| 
duction, or work. Cows and chickens 
must be given food tofurnish materials for 
milk and eggs. Hogs must be fed to gain 
flesh ; horses must eat for strength to work; 
sheep must eat to produce wool, and a 
young animal must eat to grow. The 
armer must furnish the feeds or fail with 
animals 
Take the dairy cow for example. When 
the cow freshens she will give a large flow 
of milk, and she would continue to give this 
flow of milk for several days confined in a 
stall without feed. But without feed she 
would gradually decrease in her milk flow, 
and then she would starve and die. Her 
body would gradually waste away in 
nature’s attempt to maintain life and} 
secrete milk. 

» farmer would be so short sighted as 
to keep a cow for the small amount of 
milk she would give with the consumption 
of her bodily tissues only. The act would 
be considered not only very poor business 
but very inhuman. Yet thousands of 
farmers annually permit their soils to 
drain themselves of their vital elements 
without the slightest attention. They 
know that the cow must be fed regularly 
and well for her to produce well and re- 
main a healthy and profitable animal, and 
yet they do not seem to know that the soil 
must likewise be fed regularly for it to 
produce heavily and remain healthy. 

The poorly nourished animal becomes 
weak and subject to disease. The term, 
“sick soil,” is common and well applied. 
Much of human headache is caused by an 
acid, or sour, condition of the stomach. 
Much soil is sick for the same reason; it 
has become sour. Too much cropping and 
not enough feeding, or fertilizing, will 
poison the soil in other ways, and reduce 
its vitality and producing power, as has 
been shown by science and practical farm- 
ing experience. 

ick or weak man or animal cannot 
work well, and it is similarly true with a 
sick or weak soil. Soda, being alkaline 








che mically, 8 given to correct stomach 
acidity ; lime, being also alkaline, is applied | 
to sour soils to correct soil acidity. Both 
are cases of doct« ring a sic k patien t. It 18 | 
good sense and good business to feed and 
doctor the soil the same as human beings 
and other animals are fed and doctored. 

In some cases of physical trouble with | 
man and domestic ils ordinary 
medical treatment will not remove the 


trouble. A surgical operation is necessary 
It is similarly so with some soils. Blasting 
out stumps and stones; plowing and sub- 
soiling; and tile draining might be termed 
surgical operations performed on the soil. 
They bring health, vitality and productive- 


ness to the soil where mere fertilizers fail. 
Many of our fields need under drainage 


more than manure 


But feeding the soil is the main thing. 
Only in special cases is it necessary to re- 
sort to medicine or a surgical operation. 
As animals must be fed every day, and 
twice every day, so must the soil be fed 
every year for it to remain strong and 


capable of high production. If a field pro- 
duces without being fed its vital strength 
is being drained without repair, and it 
gradually grows weaker and less responsive 
with cropping. If cropped too long with- 
out being fed in some way it becomes 
exhausted and practically dead so far as 
profits are concerned. 

Gardeners near large cities where land 
is high and rents very high know how to 
feed the soil to keep it strong and healthy. 
In most cases they manure their land 
heavily every year, in some cases so heav- 
ily that the plow cannot turn it under and 
men fork it into the furrow as the plowing 
is done. If our farm lands were fertilized 
half as heavily and as often our barns and 
granaries could not hold half the crops. 
Field production would be quadrupled. 
It would be utterly impossible for garden- 
ers to make a living unless they fed their 
garden soil heavily and often. 

Farmers who have the best animals and 
make the most money from them invari- 
ably feed their animals heavily and reg- 
ularly. They know that they cannot ex- 
pect much from their animals unless they 
give the animals much; something given in 
return for something, which is sense. 

Progressive farmers everywhere now are 
giving careful attention to feeding the soil 
for maintenance and increased production. 
It is a vital business proposition for both 
present and future profits. Hauling a load 
of manure to the field is a similar business 
yroposition to hauling a load of corn toa 
= th of beef steers or carrying slop to 
hogs. Both represent judicious feeding 
from which legitimate profits may be 
returned. Both represent giving some- 
thing where something is expected. 

On the general farm where the land 
must as a rule be made to produce crops 
and feed itself at the same time, the farmer | UNCO 
must feed back to the soil every available 
pound of waste products. Either manur- 





ing crops must be grown and plowed under 
for soil food, or animals must be kept, fed, 
and bedded so that stable and lot manure | 
will be produced in abundance. One of | 
the gre L advantages of the small grain | 
crop on the livestock farm is in the straw | 
furnished for bedding the animals for! 


| absorbing the liquid and mixing with the | 


solid manure to save all to feed the soil for 
other crops. The art of making money | 
with animals is in bedding them heavily | 
to make more and better manure for larger | 
crop yields peracre. Young men who have | 
paid for farms and become rich have | 
almost invariably been actively engaged 
in te: wring down straw stacks, bedding 
animals, and hauling out manure in win- 
ter. They y have built their farm and for- 
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REDUCE 
FUEL COSTS 


oR i et FA 


FOR FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS!! 


Start Easy in Coldest Weather!!! 
30% to 502 More Power and Mileage ! !! 
Air Friction Carburetors use cheapest 
grade gas and even a mixture of gas and 
coal oil or kerosene— with excellent 
resalts!!! 250,000 enthusiastic users. 
Start your car ¢mmedtately while yd ts stip 
cold!!! No “spitting’’, “popping” or “‘missing”’. 
End your carburetor troubles, 





AIR-FRICTION 


CARBURETORS 





Newly Perfected Model For 1917 
Attached to any _——— | gasoline motor 
without changing ope ng mechanism, 
SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY tlt 

If he cannot supply you. write or wire 
us at — sending his name and the 
name and model of your car. 

Ask us is about our 30 day trial offer 
307 off List Price Where No 
Special Representative is 
Already Appointed!!! 

The Air Friction 
Carburetor Co. 
123 Madison Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


Mfr. of carburetors 
for pleasure cars, 









ty for any 

binder. Twohorses 
easily pull8-ft bind- 

me Cr in heavy grain,as 

Ti jiam engine drives sickle 
lade and all machinery. 


Cushman Light Weight Engines 


For Ali Farm Work 
Throttle Governed. Very 
light weight. 4H.P.only 
190Ibs. Forced water cooi- 
ing system prevents over- 
heating. Tank 1 = front _bal- 
ances engine on rear. ~~ 
tion Clatch Pulley. Ask f 
Engine Book, 4 to 20 H. 3 
Motor Works 


a. — gt Street 













Here are three mighty good reasons why 
you should buy Buckskin Tires in pre- 
ference to any other on the market: 
First—Because they are made by 
skilled workmen of the finest pos- 
sible rubber and fabric. 
Second—Because they are quarane 
teed for 4000 miles. 
Third—Because, by buying direct 
from factory you save fully 30°, 
We have a special offer to make, 
Write for booklet telling about it 
—also price list. 14 
THE L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
Richards St,Carrollton, O. 
Western Distributing Office 
1436 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 






















It will pay you to read the ads. 
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e on « foundation of manure and rich | 
ool There is a poetic vision in the chem- | 
ical transformation of a load of trash into 
clover blossoms and golden grain, and, 
incidentally, coin at the end. 

Deep down in the soil are mineral plant 


foods which ordinary shallow-rooted plants 
do not reach and use. It is possible to 
enrich the top layer of soil by reaching 
down and lifting up this deeper store of 
mineral foods. It can be done cheapest 
and best by means of deep-rooted plants, | 
such as clovers, cowpeas, and the like. | 
These deep-rooted legumes not only feed | 
on and bring to the surface soil plant foods | 
from deep » en in the soil, but they ex-! 
tract free nitrogen from the air to combine ; 
with the mineral elements to form nitrates 
and at the same time they loosen up and 
improve the physical nature of the soil | 
in which they grow. It is possible to feed 
the soil fairly well with the roots of a} 
legume crop and at the same time harvest | 
and use the parts growing above ground. 
If the harvested legume crop is fed on the 
farm practically all of it will eventually be 
returned to feed the soil. : 

In growing a crop for green manuring, 
whether it be a legume or non-legume, it 1s 
not always necessary to allow that crop to 
occupy the land for a full year. The man- 
uring crop can be grown between rows of 
corn, for example, without interfering with 
the corn crop. Rye may be sown in the | 
fall and plowed under the following spring 
just before maturity in time for a summer 
crop of some kind. Cowpeas may be sown 
in the summer following the small grain 
harvest, to be turned under the same fall 
for fall seeding of grain or grass. In cen-| 
tral and southern sections it is never 
necessary for a green manuring crop to 
monopolize the land for a full growing 
season, as the growing season is long. In 
these sections sudan grass will grow to full 
maturity in three months, and no doubt 
when sudan grass becomes more common 
and the seed cheaper this new crop can be 
used profitably for soil enrichment, the 
same as rye or the legumes. On farms 
where few animals are kept and where very 
little manure is made it 1s imperative that 
green manuring crops should be grown and 

lowed under frequently to feed the soil 
sing impoverished by other crops. 


ECONOMY IN PAINT 

Extensive experiments conducted by 
the Iowa experiment station indicate, that 
it is more economical for the ordinary man 
to buy ready mixed paint than to attempt 
to do his own mixing. “Especially is this 
true if paints of the best grade are to be 
used,” says the report. ‘Cheap paints 
for rough buildings, of which the ochers, 
umbers and venetian reds are typical 
examples, may be mixed with satisfactory 
results. 

Manufacturers are equipped with 
specially designed machinery and possess 
the scientific knowledge which enable 
them to produce a better product than 
can be produced without such machinery | 
and knowledge. It is, therefore, only | 
natural that experiments should result 
favorably to prepared paints as compared 
with those mixed by hand. 

With a machine to grind the oil and 
pigment together under definite and fixed 
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conditions and to mix the proper amount 
of pigment and vehicle, it is possible to 
we better paint than can be produced 

y an inexperienced hand under condi- 
tions and methods that are almost certain | 
to vary. 

Of course, it is true that home mixed 
paint made from the best grade of ingred- 
ients is better than inferior grades of ready 
mixed paints, but the better grades of the | 
latter, put up by reliable manufacturers, | 
= superior to the best hand mixed pro- 

ucts. 















CUP ELEVATOR 


Catalogue showing eight 1 
which save you — free. Mee for it tedan 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. nex 260 MORTON, ILL. 


Ideal heat keeps out spring 
rawness! 
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It is better 


for the family to keep a little heat going all 
through your home during these chill and damp spring 
days. Raw, wet weather is dangerous to health. IDEAL 
heating keeps whole house warm and dry! Only a small 
fire in the IDEAL Boiler is necessary to make every 
room as balmy as June. 


So don’t delay finding out 
about IDEAL heating by 
writing to us or asking 


RICAN DEAL friends who have IDEAL- 


RADIATORS BOILERS AMERICAN radiator 


heated homes. Thousands of farm families in every state say that IDEAL heat- 
ing is the one best feature in their homes for economy, labor saving, cleanliness, 
durability, and complete comfort satisfaction. The comfort of the home makes 
the success of the farm! 


Basement or water pressure not necessary—dcon’t wait ! 


IDEAL Boiler is set in cellar, side-room or “lean-to;" and same w 

is used for years. Put an IDEAL Boiler and _ 
AMERIC Radiators in your house this 
year. Call 7 the nearest ating contrac- 
tor and ask him to give you an estimate, 
Don’t put off any longer, suffering the chills 
and ills of old-fashioned heating methods dur- 
ing these raw springs and severe winters. 
















A_No. 422-W_ IDEAL Boiler and 420 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $280, 
were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
s can be bought of 7 reputable, competent 
+ This did not include cost of labor, pipe, modern gas maatie, 
valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic extracting ALL the 
and other conditions. heat from the fuel. 


Let us send you valuable book (free) 


Write today for copy of ‘Ideal heating.” Fully illustrated 
and gives valuable heating information which we want you 


Our IDEAL Hot 
Supply Boilers will supply 
lenty of warm water for 
ome and stock at small 
cost of few dollars for tuel 
for scaseoa. 


Water IDEAL Boiler tuel 
pots mix the alr and 


coal gases as in a 


to read carefully, Puts you under no obligation, 


= as" AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY mwziczstr-= 


agents. 













Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for 10cts. 


The Wonder of the World 


Rose bushes with roses on them in 8 
2 weeks from the time the seed was plant- 
ed. Itmay not seem possible but we 
Guarantee it to beso. They will 
‘BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 3 years old 
will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on each 
bush. Will grow in the house in the 
Winter as well as in the ground in 
summer. Roses All The Year Around. Package of 
seed with our guarantee, by mail, Only Ten Cents, 


Japan Seed Co., Box 618, South Norwalk, Conn 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 










Se SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
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Write for it today. 
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HAT the farmers of the southwest 
VW hope most to do this year is to 
raise a good crop of corn. Not 
for twenty-five years has there been such 
a scarcity of corn and it came at a most 
inopportune time. When hogs are $12.50 
a hundred it seems hard not to have some 
to sell but southwestern farmers have but 
few; they got away from high priced corn 
last fall by selling off most of the shotes 
and now they scarcely know whether they 
did a wise thing or not. 


A very large acreage of ground was pre- 
yared for corn during the fall and winter. 
Most of the preparation consists of listing 
and this listed ground will be split this 
spring at planting time. The fast dry 
summer made it plain that fall or winter 
plowing would not stand drouth as well as 
spring plowed ground and listed corn stood 
the dry weather best of all. Hence it 
comes that so much ground is to be listed 
this year. 


When ground is listed in the fall or 
winter to be listed again at planting time 
it is always best to do something to the 
ridges before splitting them. Many usea 
dise cultivator set to throw the dirt im and 
in this way the field can be made nearly 
level. Much of the weed and grass seed is 
in this way pulled into the ditches where 
it is covered deeply at the next listing. 
Another way is to make a plank drag and 
plank down the ridges; this is also a good 
way if the spring is not wet; planking this 
soil when it is wet makes good roads but 
not a good seed bed for corn. Still another 
way is to barrow the ridges down thoroly 
and this also puts the soil in fine shape 
for the second listing. 


Planting corn in lister furrows is done 
either with drills attached to riding or 
walking listers or the ground is listed out 
and the corn planted in the furrows with a 
regular corn planter. The last way is a 
good one in a dry time providing the rows 
are spaced right. Most of the drills 
attached to listers leave the ground looser 
over the seed than regular corn planters 
do which is all right in a time when mois- 
ture is plenty. When it is not, the firming 
the soil gets from the wheels of the regular 
plante risa good thing. 


I am not, and never have been, in favor 
of drilling corn on top of the ground. This 
is because it is almost impossible to keep 


the land free from weeds. Corn so planted | 


also cultivates mean about the third time 
over as the dirt is all the time being moved 
one way. The best way to handle drilled 
corn planted on top of the ground is to use 
first a shovel cultivator and then a disc 
alternately; this breaks up the tracks a 
shovel cultivator leaves if used several 
times the same way. But if corn must be 
drilled put it down in lister furrows if you 
live west of the Missouri river. 


On this farm, which lies in eastern Kan- 
sas we plan each year on listing half the 
corn and top planting the other half. That 
which is top planted 1s always put in with 
a check row planter so that it can be cul- 
tivated both ways. We discarded the 3 
foot 8 inch wire sometime ago and have set 
our adjustable planter to put the rows 3 
feet 6 inches apart and have bought check 
wire with the buttons the same distance 
apart. In each hill we aim to deposit two 
grains which is enough for this latitude. 
I am satisfied there has been more corn 
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lost in the southwest by too thick planting 
than by thin stands. 


home. We have not gone off the farm for 
seed corn for ten years except twice when 
we sent to lowa to get silver mine to plant 
a small field for early feeding. That is 


going to be out of corn early and can use 
about five acres of corn which will be large 
enough to feed by July 15. Iowa grown 
silver mine will do that for us here in an 
average season. The northern grown corn 
will not make quite so large a yield as will 
the home grown seed but the gain of two 
weeks in earliness will easily make that up 
when a man is buying corn for $1 or more 
a bushel. The corn will not likely be hard 
by July 15 but it will be large enough to 
feed. 

We go north when we want early matur- 
ing corn or potatoes but, strange to say, 
we have to go south to get early maturing 
oats. Oats from northern seed sown here 
will take three weeks longer to mature 
than will oats from Texas grown seed. 
Southern.grown oats have to hustle to get 
— before the dry weather of summer hits 
while northern grown corn hustles to get 
ripe before frost. The habit of hurrying 
up is thus bred into southern oats and 
northern corn and thus it comes about that 
southern oats mature earlier than northern 
oats and northern corn much earlier than 
southern corn. As for potatoes, seed 
grown in Oklahoma of the second crop are 
even better than northern grown seed but 
here in Kansas we are just a little too far 
north to raise a second crop of potatoes, 


I note by the papers that a farmer living 
near David City, Nebraska, recently sold 
his farm for $135. This is not an especially 
high price; the interest lay in the fact that 
the farmer had bought that same land in 
1872 for only $5 an acre. This was 
thought to be an immense profit until 
some man with a trend toward mathe- 
matics discovered that the rise in price of 





of compound interest after all. Suppose 
you take pencil and paper and find the 
difference, allowing eight percent com- 
pounded twice a year from 1872 to 1917. 
The accumulative power of compound 
interest is greater than most people think. 
| I have been called down before this by 
farmers from Iowa who felt grieved be- 
cause I said corn from that state planted 
| here did not grow so large as Kansas grown 
| seed. They wanted me to understand 
that Iowa did not take a back seat for any 
state when it came to corn and that the 
| yield in Iowa nearly always was superior 
| to that of Kansas. I don’t think anyone 
| cares to dispute the rank of Iowa as a corn 
producer unless it might be Illinois but the 
fact remains that corn which will make in 
lowa a yield of sixty bushels to the acre 
will, when planted in Kansas on just as 
ood soil, not make more than thirty 
yushels. Corn to make a maximum yield 
in any locality must take virtually all the 
growing season to mature in; Iowa grown 
seed here seems to make an especial effort 
to mature as early as possible and it often 
is hard here by July 15. We have had corn 
dry enough to shell here by July 20 from 





it from home raised seed by ten bushels to 
the acre —H. C. Hatch, Kans. 





the land did not greatly beat the drawing | 


As for seed corn, we use that grown at | 
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what we shall do again this year; we are | 








seed raised near Charles City, lowa, but it | ONtr once a Year 
did not make so much as corn grown beside | DOUBLE GEARS — Each 
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Have You Ever 
Suspected 
that the cause of various 
annoying ills might lie in 
the daily cup of tea or coffee? 





A sure and easy way out 
of coffee and tea troubles 
is to shift to 


Instant 
Postum 


There’s no caffeine nor 
anything harmful in this 
delightful, pure food-drink 
—just the nourishing good- 


ness of wheat. 


Postum has put thou- 
sands of former tea and 
coffee drinkers on the 
Road to Wellville. 


“There’s a Reason” 








thing about 
a rainy day seems 
to say 


“to keep dry, 
hto work in 
“ comfort wear 


phe che FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER “3% 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 








SELF-OILING WINDMILE 


INCLOSED MO 
4d RAIN — Keeping IN OG 
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SPLASH OILING 
A> Constantly Flooding 
eA, Every Bearing With 
Oil Makes It Pump lo 
Theti 4 
Git SUPPLY 9 
REPLENISHED SJ And Prevents Wear 


Half the Loaf 
Every feature desirable in 2 windmill in the 
AUTO- OILED) AERMOTOR 
Ware AERMOTOR CO, 2500 i2m St. Cumcaco 


















TWO MEN AND TWO METHODS 

One season I had the opportunity of 
observing the methods of two farmers in 
seeding a piece of land to clover and 
timothy. Both fields had been in corn the 
previous season; one field was just across 
the road from the other, and they thus 
were of practically the same fertility. 
Each of these farmers planned to seed the 
land down in connection with oats as a 
nurse crop, and each practiced about the 
same methods in preparing a seed bed. 

The farmers began sowing their oats t 
same day, and Mr. B. called across the 
road and asked Mr. A. how much seed he 
was putting to the acre. Mr. A. replied 
that = was sowing about two and one-half 
bushels per acre. Mr. B. laughingly 
quoted that part of the scriptures whi 
promises a sparing yield of grain to the 
sower who seeds sparingly, and offered 
Mr. A. the information that he (Mr. B.) 
was putting seed on his ground at the 
rate of about four bushels to the acre. 
Mr. A. offered some good-natured remark 
in reply to his neighbor’s insinuation that 
he would reap a poor crop from his light 
seeding, but he went ahead just as he had 
started—not choosing to put even another 

eck of oats more to the acre than he had 
een doing. 

Both these farmers sowed their timothy 
and clover mixture of seed immediately 
after the last working in covering the oats, 
then gave the ground another Tight har- 
rowing following the meadow seeding. 
Thus the two fields of the same fertility 
and other conditions were seeded exactly 
the same, except as to the quantity of oats 
sown per acre. 

It soon was very evident that Farmer B 
had sown his oats entirely too thick. The 
ground having been cropped exhaustively 
for years, the Pour bushels of seed per acre 
propagated too many plants for the soil to 
nourish and properly develop. The result 
was a yield of twenty-five bushels of grain 
to the acre; while the thick stand of oat 
pate had so barred the air and sunlight 
rom the young, teader plants of timothy 
and clover, that the latter were entirely 
smothered out—the meadow seeding was 
a total failure. 

On the other field of oats the oat plants 
were thin enough for the soil to furnish a 
sufficient amount of nourishment to 
properly develop them, and here, with but 
two and one-half bushels of seed, the yield 
of grain was thirty-five bushels per acre. 
The thin stand of plants on this field had 
allowed plenty of the essential air and sun 
light to filter thru to the timothy and 
clover plants, and they made a strong 
vigorous growth, thus forming a 
“set’”’ for the establishment of the future 
meadow.—M. C. 


THE DUST MULCH SEED BED 

The advantage of the dust mulch in the 
conservation of soil moisture against a day 
of drought is well recognized but it is not 
so often borne in mind that in a closely 
related way finely pulverized soil has its 
part to play in seed germination. The 
smaller the particles of soil, the more 
points of contact there will be between the 
seed and its surrounding medium. And 
since each soil particle is surrounded by a 
thin film of water, it follows that the dust 
mulch brings more moisture in contact 
with the seed during the period of germin- 
ition. This tends to hasten and increase 
the certainty of this important part of 
plant growth. Thus time spent in the 








reparation of the seed bed is well spent 
rom several points of view.—O. C. 
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Rayn. ster 
Qe. SS 


Reg. U. 5S. Pat. Off. 


A Coat for Rough-Weather Duties 


ROVIDE yourself with a Raynster for your rough-weather 
duties and you'll find ita mighty comfort scores of times. Raynsters 

for men, women and children are made in varied fabrics, sizes and colors. 
Every coat bears the honor mark of a great company shown above. 
This is your guarantee of quality, of long wear. Our special pro- 
cess of vulcanizing to make the surface coats waterproof means a literal 
baking of rubber and cloth together into one piece. Each seam is 
carefully sealed and inspected. Your Raynster will keep its shape and 
remain soft and pliable, no matter what style or weight you select. 
There are heavy and light weight, double and single texture Raynsters 
—rubber surface, cravenette and dressy styles. Also auto coats, If 
your dealer cannot supply you with a Raynster, write to the address 
below and we will tell you where it can be obtained. Ask for interest- 
ing booklet, showing many styles of Raynsters for work and for dress,' 


United States Rubber Company’ 


Clothing Division New York LLIN 
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y make, or kind, or price, first get 
Galloway's 1917 catalog—the biggest, most og ey book and greatest 
mone ever Get my CaP pee to you 
your own judge! We are actual B= 
We specialize [lm 


BEFORE You BUY *, prt Ld (gasoline engine. 
cream separator or tractor an 






y saver for my customers 
and compare it with all others; then 
manufacturers and sell direct to you from our factory. 
on the lines we offer. We were first to offer manure en- # 
gines. ~~ direct from the factory at one small profit. We 
ve made the manufacturing and selling of these lines a life busi- 
ness. You can’t afford to buy a manure spreader or any of theo 
Galloway lines until you first get our prices and our proposition. 
Get my prices before you buy! Cash or time. 


UNDENIABLE PROOF! 

























I by ordert Galloway I ‘ed . Neve I better 
I know it is a better aprender thao | epresder i, & offe =e here 
eould have bought for $135. 












ve e for $125. 
Geo. A. Eralik, Okla.City, Okle. 

I consider it to a prominent mach- 
™, tne sold for $140. One neighbor who has 
2 used both se he would rather have the | 1 

Galloway. O Cracraft, Eckley, Colo. W. H. Adams, Pound, Wis. 


THE WM. CALLOWAY CO.., £9 Galloway Sa, Waterloo, lowa 


The farmer who neglects to read the advertisements in Successful Farming 


















loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. Do it now. 

















Get our wonderful 
new Land Clearing 
offer. Send for the 
free book. Special 
Low Price now. 





Take out big 
stumps at 3c to 
Sc each. Make 
Money clearing 
land for others, 














Unlimited Guarantee | 
Now, we want you to 
send for our fr se 
book. Tells the truth / 
about how to clear land cheap- 
est, fastest and best. Send 
in your name now. Address 


Hercules Mfg.Co. 


120 25th Street 
Centerville, lowa 

















All-Steel 
Triple Power 


HERCULES 


| oO) =) 
STUMP PULLER 


— 
ones 


FARM REPAIR OUTFIT 


A most practical combination of tools 
at a wonderfully tow price is the 


a Fol Stewart 
Handy 


} | Worker 


Includes & strong vise, up to 444 inches, 4!Inch Jaw: 
pipe vise up to 1% inch pipe; two speed drill press; 
substantial anvil; three speed grinding wheel 5 inches 
x Linch, cutting hardie, etc. Weighs, boxed, 90 Iba. 
Complete only $14. Withit youcee keep your farm 
equipment, automobile, etc., in good working order 
—save timeand money. Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


GAvUrneneneneneseeeerneeecnnrsceneasenener 


SEED CORN} 
oddard’s Silver King 


Greatest—most prod uctive—most profitable Fi 
variety. Grown by the originator, Mr. 
Goddard, on his own farm in this county 
and personally selected by him. Finest 5 
uality —abeolute purity 3 
a] rrr rotects 
uantity this seed tor sa o-ahi 
ear Order new . 
Big new 1917 Catalog, com . free 
ADAES SEED COMPANY, Box 65, DECORAH, low 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved tts sore vines. whest, oats 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect combina- 
tion machine. Nothing like it. “The machine I 
have been looking for for 20 years.” W. F. Massey. 
“It will meet every demand.” H. A. Morgan, Di- 
rector Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 25 free 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tena. 


1S IMMENSELY PRODUCTIVE | 
FOR CURED HAY OR FODDER, 
GREEN FORAGE OR SILAGE 


Cheapest feed for dairy cow 
arts ofthe U.S. If you wan 
ay, if you want to add to the 

























































and grows readily in all 


to cover up shortage of 
value of corn silage, and if you want to know how to get 


the most feed at the lowest cost per acre, send for our 
free booklet on cane and alfalfa. illustrated catalog 
of Farm and Garden Seeds free on request. A 

1OWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. 49 DES MOINES, OWA 


Genuine 


tp Of Cottey Tontins value, ‘Bockice, Mew I Drecevered The 
Gream AValsa”™’ seed sample, free. 
A. B. LYMAN, Grim Alfalfa Introd 
Alfalfadale Parm. Excelsior, Minn. 
Gandlo 445 Pts A 12 Year Old Sey or Girt 
ean de more and better work 
with thie 


Handy Cultivator and Weeder 












30 Days’ Trial | 








payin pe A McENTS Wantke. 
Ulrich Ce. 2 River st. Rock Fails, iil. 














HIGH LIVING AT LOW COST | 


The Chicago Herald not long ago dis- 
played a startling cartoon with Gne e Sam 
as demonstrator, “In ten years just passed, 
our population has increased 20 percent 
and our food products have increased 1 

ercent.”’ 

This fact fully verifies the prediction of 
the lamented James J. Hill made a few 
years ago that “if the present methods of 


| agriculture shall be pursued for another 


generation the American people will not 
produce enough to feed themselves.” The 
noted economist, lecturer and preacher, 
Dwight N. Hillis, addressing the grad- 
uating class at Ames four years ago said, 
“In two score years we shall have 250,- 
000,000 people and at present rate of pro- 
gress we shall not be able to maintain our- 
ves.” 

While conditions at present are unusual, 
yet we are nearer the end of these prophe- 
sies than we like to admit, but the trouble 
does not all liein faulty methods of farming. 

The millions engaged in the horrible 
world’s war are no longer producers but 
double consumers, while other millions 
are drawn into munitions factories, Red 
Cross, and other avenues that give nothing 
to the world’s food supply, The submarine 
tragedy is taking many lives and untold 
millions of pounds of the necessaries of life 
to the bottom of the sea. 

But not all these unusual conditions 
account for the highway robbery that is 
being “put over” on the consumers, who 
seem helpless either by boycott, riot, 
protest or “investigation” to stem the tide 
and get justice. A local dealer said to me 
this weck. “The growers and factories and 
jobbers have it all fixed and next fall’s 
prices on canned goods and other food- 
stuffs will be much higher than at the pres- 
ent.” As an illustration, he told us that 
canned goods which last fall (1916) cost 
the retailer 75 cents per dozen, are being 
sold now for next fall at $1.45 per dozen. 
Potatoes that cost around $1 last fall in 
northern markets are being sold today 
at $3.25 to $3.60 or more. Did the war 
do it? Did the farmer do it? Who did 
do it? They are higher in American cities 
than in London or Berlin. 

Many times since “Old Hutch” and 
Joe Leiter tried to corner wheat have the 
essentials of life, such as butter, eggs 
potatoes, cotton meats, fruits been juggled 
in the same fashion, and more today than 
ever before. American farmers produce 
enormous field and livestock wealth and 
realized up to this war only 35 cents on 
every dollar produced. Conditions -are 
even worse now. Who gets the “lion’s 
share?” ‘The farmers themselves are too 
busy riding the manure spreader and the 
auto to ask who gets the big end of their 


| earnings and the “innocent consumer” is 


asleep and does not know it is true. Until 
we are ready to answer the question, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” with an emphatic 
“ves” and get busy, we shall go on forever 
and be run over by the wheels of the con- 
querer’s chariot and ground to dust. 

How to promote “High Living at Low 
Cost”’ is the prime object of this — 
Two general propositions are essential: 
(1) Increased production by universal 
gardening and fruit culture and the en- 
couraging of intensive methods over small 
areas; more high class dairying and poultry 
raising; greater interest in home produc- 
tion and preservation of foods. (2) Im- 
proved methods of marketing to correct 
the present bungling and expensive dis- 
tribution of products, and the illegal, 
vicious, piratical practices of syndicates 
and merger and corporations, visible or 
otherwise, organized in restraint of trade 
and with malice of forethought. 
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Portable Power 
FOr, YOUR TRESS 


Put your Ford to 


work grinding corn, pumping water, running ele- 
vator, sawing —— doveus of — ——_ es 
power, on your farm or neighbe ‘o 
asfeliable as your Ford engine; power that you 

cab move anywhere on the farm in five minutes, 


ON OR OFF IN 1S SECONDS 


. -§ cost of 6 or 8 h. p. gas en- 
) and with the Ford engine gives you mostre- 
~ and cheapest power . Takes less gaso- 
S pune, ocenase meses. SY th our crank socket just 
ook on the Schiluter and start to work. Attache 
in less 1 screws, bo! 
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Garages Earn’3.000 to 10.000 Yearly 
Auto Mechanics °80 to°200 Monthly 











t Auto 


We eck pa pandle every olgetstenl ’ ting. 

ligh ition troub eo stump . 

bi stead . You [oore how to adjust 

men get big pay. bare et ome or electrical troubles. No mat- 
what are in, you can suc- 











ter 
coed if you take LM. Tron — 
ac 
< t 1 tee to re- 
luates in pt oor, 1.1 tarot ANY sto 
FREY WAR GOOD, We cg nee bor | orf bs pee me 
ates including. 4 lac-8, ies 10 daze 
~ ‘ t the 
25 LESSONS FREE 19 not ga ‘ 
The offer 1e made to 100) men, 1 will met | H. L. Wells.?ree. 


them half way, by ne the 
course (25 lessons dey Send NOW for special en- 
roliment biank, tree er, and literature, all 


ly % 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR INSTITUTE 
4 Kesner Building. Chicago, It. 


ESSC? 


“ENDS TIRE TROUBLES. 











it repiaces air, 
U we da for 10 days FREE. If 
or ve . 
Bessie Satie poset 
as air 
ends tire trou keep it. rt 


FREE klet on ESSENKAY and 
— re = our 10-day Free Trial 


Pier, WRITE AI ONCE. 











The Essenkay Products Co. 
320 W. Grand Ave., Chicage ——— 


ee eee Oe een 
WOULD $150 MONTHLY, diro0s 

9 your own 
to travel tn, as General Agent, handling remarkabie 
sellers, Lightning Patch Vulcan Shock Absorber, 
and Anti-Thief Combination Au witeh Lock, Thiet 
roof, interest you? Then “14 





address Dept. N 
. S. Manufacturing Co., Wolcott, Indiana 
















Every family in the country and many 
of those in small towns and cities can and 
should have a good garden. Every vacant 
lot and waste acreage must be utilized and 
brought to a high state of cultivation. 
Fruits of every kind should be cultivated, 
for the health of the people as well as com- 


fort depends upon this. “Small farmers” 
are needed, by which is meant men who 
can cultivate ten to twenty acres and 
make a competence. The Agricultural 
colleges could do more for this special 
class than they are now doing. 

The surplus must be preserved as in 
former times by means of canning and 
drying fruits and vegetables. Get away 
from the tin can and paper sack kind of 
living and do some “home cooking” that 
will count. Begin with rhubarb, follow 
with currants, gooseberries, strawberries, 
and so on thru the season and get ready to 
live in the good old way. Can some to sell 
to those who must buy. 

Iowa alone has half a million cows that 
do not pay their keep. These should be 
weeded out by means of the test and good 
ones put in their places and the total 
increased to three million head that will 
give an average annual yield of 250 pounds 
of gilt edge butter. 

The distribution of products is of vital 
importance. As at present organized (?) 
the system, or lack of it, is a great handi- 
cap. Our meats are all packed in the great 
centers and the consumers pay the freight 
both ways. The same is true of grains for 
flour, hides for shoes and perishable pro- 
ducts as fruits that can be produced where 
they are needed for consumption but are 
not. Iowa as an example, does not pro- 
duce one-fourth the apples ‘she should and 
the quality is not high, tho it could be 
otherwise. 

The subject is too big to treat in short 
space, but if farmers would form com- 
munity clubs of twenty or more families 
and handle more of their business in a 
cooperative way, have a manager of their 
own number, own a threshing machine in 
common; build a storage plant and hold 
fruits, eggs, butter and all products for the 
right market; and own company trucks for 
quick action when needed (with good roads 
for rapid transit)—if all this were done, 
and it can be done, the whole bungling sys- 
tem would be changed for the betterment 
of all classes.—J. W. Johnson. 


DISCING BEFORE SOWING OATS 

Having noticed some farmers sow sy 
oats and disc the ground after gn) es 
tried an experiment last spring, to le: 
whether or not this was a proper method 
of handling oat land. 

Two strips of ground were selected in 
the same fi ad. On one a the oats were 
merely sown on corn-stubble land. The 
dise followed the seeding, and a working 
with the spike tooth harrow was given 
after sowing the oats. 

The second strip of ground was disced 
twice before seeding, it also being corn- 
stubble ground. After the oats were sown, 
the spike-tooth harrow was used, as with 
the first strip. 

From the first, it could be seen that the 
discing before sowing was preferable to 
sowing and then discing in the seed. Where 
the seeding is done first, many of the grains 
will be covered far too deep for proper 
germination. Oats, as a surface crop, 
should not be covered as deep as the disc 
covers them. 

When the seeding is done first, the disc- 
ing in leaves powers dat space where the 
two inside discs run, without any seed on 
it. This givesa streaked effect, part of the 
ground having no plants at all on it, a part 
of it having too many. Detrimental ridges 
also were formed where the end discs 
threw up the dirt. 

Thus it is that the discing, —— by 
insures 
iven 


1 be 


seeding and a not only 
uniformity in the depth of ain 
the seed, but the stand of plants 
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SAXON “SIX” 





A BIG TOURING CAR FOR 5 PEOPLE 





Though priced at $865 Saxon 
“Six” has forced--actually 
compelled--peovle to think of 
it in the terms of costly cars. 


Such a situation is unprece- 


dented. 


No other car we know of has 
ever accomplished this feat. 


Can you think of any car in 
any other price class whose 
superiority is as distinct and 
pronounced as that of Saxon 
“‘Six”’ among cars costing less 


than $1200? 


The answer of course is in the 
motor--the famous Saxon 
x” high-speed motor. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, 





A Car Whose Quality Lifts It Above 
The Level of Its Price 


Its performance today is 
probably as nearly perfect as 
has ever been attained. 


In high-gear work, in pulling 
power, in smoothness, in flexi- 
bility, Saxon “Six” gives a 
performance that seems in- 
credible in acar from the less- 
than-$1200 class. 


Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” 
Sedan,$1250;“Four” Roadster, 


$495; f. o. b. Detroit. Cana- 
dian prices; “Six’’ Touring 
Car, $1175; “Six” Sedan, 


$1675; “Four” Roadster, $665 
Price of special export models, 
“Six,” $915; Four, $495, f.0.b. 
Detroit. 
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THE WM. GALLOWAY CO., 85 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa | 
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more even and the ripening of the grain 
more uniform.—M. C. 





Our advertisers tell the truth because they are honest. 
vertisers are not admitted to the columns of Successful Farming. 
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30Days 


Select—from our® big FREE catalog—the 
particular style of a “RANGER” bicycle ou 
desire. They are pictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, /rrig *¢ 
charges paid by us to your town, for irty 
Days free Trial. We pay return charges 
if you decide not to keepit. The trial is all 
at our expense. 












We have placed 
a special deposit of 


$5,000.00 


in the great FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK of Chi- 
cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree 
ment. Wewill send youa 
photographed copy of the bank’sagreement. 
FACTORY PRICES 300.222 2°, fp 2s 
you profit by our FAC- 
TC )RY-DIRECT.TO-RIDER selling policy and the 
big savings possible by reason of our great annual out- 
put. The penger”* catalog illustrates the most com- 
lete line of bicycles in the world, at prices ranging 
rom 615.765, @16.95, 617.75 up. Back of your 
purchase stands the oldest and most successful bicycle 
concern in the country. 
for all kinds of bi- 


PARTS AND REPAIRS cycles are accurate- 


ly pictured and described in the sundry es of this 
catalog, as well as all the latest domestic and imported 
bicycle equipment and attachments; tires, lamps, 
horns, front and rear ready-to-use wheels, etc., etc. 
In fact, this * Ranger” bicycle catalog is the recog- 
nized Buying Guide for bicycles and bicycle supplies. 


RIDER AGENTS W Set 


to ride and 
exhibit “Ranger” bicycles. Select the Motorbike, 
Superbe, Arch Frame, Racer, Coaster-Brake Special, 
unior or other style desired and make money 
y taking orders while you ride and enjoy it. 
SEND NO MONEY, 3,7='5.0ar/orherss 
9 1917 catalog with pricesso 
low they will astonish you, also full particulars of our 
mew offer to send ail char, es Prepaid the “ Rang- 
er” bicycle you select for 7Aémrty Days Free Trial. 
You can’t afford to buya bicycle, tires or sundries with- 
oat first learning what we can offer you, , now. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.T-129, Chicago 
Demountable 
Banishes 
a Pu be vinta, Be 


outs, Broken Wheels 


This wonderful outfit and one 
are wheel does it. Once in- 
ed you leave worry behind — no 
matter how far away from 4a garage. 
Anybody can make changes in 3 minutes 














80 easily done—it's simply fun. No solled 
hande— no soiled clothing. A wrench and a few 
puts to loosen and tighten—that's 


te HOLLAND 


— Demounta ble wre 


East of $4 West of 
Only $4.00 Rockies 50 Rockies 
for Fords, 490 Chevrolets, Maxwells and ether Nght cars 
Gsing 2x3, Suu8, and 80 « 91-2 Tires. Ack your c 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


$4.00 eceme very little for such wonderful benefits. But 
ent we make is true. We are responsible and live 
our agrecments of the publishers would net accept our 

t. Order today he eaving in time, worry and 
expense will pay for Unis outfit many times over in « single 







your jocal dealer can't supp ¥ you promptly send money 
or draft to us and we will ship outfit, Tire Wrench and 
notions for installing. prepaid, 


The Holland Demountable Wheel Co., Dept. 8, Holland, Mich. 
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_SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 
= OTEBOOK—— 








Bloodroots, hepaticas, and spring beau- 
ties are out in the woods again and 
the wind flower and little butter 
cups have appeared on the prairie. If 
anything can bring us the Easter lesson 
it is the return of these spring flowers 
when all else seems dead. Some people 
may like the roses and carnations of the 

nhouse best, but to me these sturdy 
ttle flowers of the great out of doors 
eome a whole lot closer. My sentiment 
for them is much the same as expressed 
by Riley concerning the old-fashioned 
garden flowers. 
“They ain’t no style about ’em 
Very gaudy or displayin’, 
But I would not be without ’em, 
’Cause I’m happier in these posies 
And the hollyhawks and sich, 
Than the humming-bird ’at noses 
In the roses of the rich.” 


How instinctively every one turns to 
planting at this season of the year. Arbor 
day just naturally comes into its place. 
And it should have a larger place with 
most of us. I inherited a longing for tree 
panting from my father. If he did not 
nave enough of his own to set out, he 
helped some of the neighbors. The aver- 
age farm home comes a long ways from 
being blessed to its fullest with the rich- 
ness of trees. How much beauty we are 
losing. It is not so much outlay of money 
that is required, it is time and patience 
and good taste. Asa farm home developes 
it should grow to express the family’s 
idea of beauty. 

One of the most beautiful things a farm 
home can possess is a wild crab-apple 
tree. In beauty of color and perfume 
there is nothing that grows in the nur- 
series that excels it. f wonder why we 
have not utilized it more. A cherry tree 
with its beautiful fullness of white is a 
close second and it has this advantage 
that it repeats that beauty in the ripening 
fruit. Among the common things there 
is enough of the beautiful for all our 
tastes. 

Why not more bees? We read so much 
of the possible profits from hens but they 
are not in the same class in percent of 
dividends returned as are bees. Their 
pasture is free, and they need so little 
room that any city lot could hold them. 
On the farm, if a hive is at hand there is 
opportunity almost every summer to 
capture a stray swarm. They seemed 
unusually numerous last summer. A 
tiler not far from us captured three swarms 
by simply putting cracker boxes up in 
the trees near his camp and the bees went 
into them. We had an empty hive under 
an apple tree and a swarm simply moved 
in. Toney is such a delicious sweet that 
it is worth all the trouble it takes. Most 
anyone can learn to handle a few swarms 
of bees. 

When it comes to making garden I like 
a few changes every year. A few new 
varieties of things add a lot to the interest 
of the job. It is foolish to swing com- 
»letely from the old and tried to the new 
Put a little new makes a happy combina- 
tion with the old. Even if the new thin 

prove largely to be much like the old 
there is still the joy of anticipation that 
has been ours. 

This year we are not sowing any clover 
seed. Sounds like poor farming doesn’t 
it? We figure it out this way, that since 
the field, that in our rotation should go 
into clover this year, still persists in 
growing a little quack grass it will have 
to miss its clover until later. 
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and comfortable 


This ideal summer glove is a 
happy combination of styles, 
comfort and wonderful wearing 
qualities. Sliding tape fastener 
gives snug fit at wrist. 

Grinnell Coltskin gloves are wash- 
able, dry out soft and pliable as new. 

Grinnell Gloves have the smooth- 
fitting, long-wearing qualities that 
win and hold your favor. More than 
fifty years of glove making experience 
goes into every pair. We are origi- 
natois of the ‘‘Rist-Fit,” ‘‘Limp- 
Kuff,”* ‘‘Grip-Tite’’ and other fa- 
mous glove features. 

Despite the world-wide shortage 
of leather, we rigidly maintain the 
gaality of Grinnell Gloves. 

More than 600 Grinnell styles for 
automobiling, driving, outdoor sports 
dress and sports. 


Glove Book FREE 


Write for style booklet. Ask your 
dealer to show you ““V-4400."" If he hasn't 
it, send his nameand your size, we'll send 
pair on apnroval. ison-Ricker 
turing 


Morrison- 
Co., 128 Broad Street, Grinnell, lowa. 
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_Black Beauly Bicycle_. 
You must see and ride a BLACK BEAUTY 
appreciate how really different it is. Its style, 
durability and speed defy imitation. 
At Factory Prices—On Appreval —NO MONEY DOWN 
Let us send you Cyetghe prepaid) a Black Beauty on 
trial. If you don’t like it, return at our expense, 
If you do like it, you pay only $1 a week. 
GUARANTEED for 5 years by the Largest Ex- 
clusive Cycle House in America. 
WRITE TODAY for Black Beauty Color 
Catalogue showing all sizes and Styles. 
RAVERFORD CYCLE CO., Est. 1886. Dept. U, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The soaring of meat prices is going to 
curtail our production for years in cattle 
and for the present in hogs. Many cows 
and sows that should have staid on the 
farm are sifting into the markets because 


they bring so much ready money. 
much finish, is being called in too, by 
the unusual prices. High priced corn and 
top prices for hogs have sent most of the 
pork to market ahead of its time. The 
whole business has been poor policy both 
for the producer and the consumer, es- 
pecially in the sale of breeding stock. 


We think of land as pretty high in 

rice when it gets up to $240 per acre, 
Put at that price ten cents would still 
buy a little over eighteen square feet. 
How many cigars or trips to the movie 
would it take to buy a potato patch? 
Dimes look bigger and spend slower when 
compared to a farm big enough to grow 
a hill of musk melons. 


A thrifty German farmer said that he 
thought one load of manure hauled out 
in the spring was ‘‘so good’ as two left 
to lay in the yard until fall. He also 
thinks there is about twice as many loads 
if taken out in the spring than if left until 
fall. He made his money that way so he 
speaks with some authority. I sometimes 


wonder if our greatest American waste is | 


not right in our barnyards. 


Self-feeders ought to be popular this 
season as it looks better than ever for 
pushing the little fellows for an early 
pork market. Last summer our early 

igs, self fed with corn and tankage on a 
yluegrass and white clover pasture, were 
ready for market, weighing a little over 
200 pounds, early in October. 


The latter part of March I went down 
to the experiment station to their cattle 
feeding demonstration. They have done 
some very good work there now for two 
years on feeding steers with a ration largely 
of silage. I am in hopes of seeing the 
experiment written up soon in Successful 
Farming. 


When the green mist gets back on the 
willows again the woods are calling me 
to come and visit them. I long for their 
sighs and their smells. On a warm 
Sunday afternoon the lad and I love to 
take our rest by meandering around in the 
woods along the creek. We make whistles 
of every kind of wood that will “peel.” 
We have voted poplar to be the best 
whistle wood. We gather a pocketful of 
slippery elm bark to chew. I don’t know 
the medicinal value of slippery elm but 
it always brings back memories of some 
prairie lads on their way to school stop- 
ping to peel the bark from new elm ties 
along the railroad, and with that comes a 
flood of other memories. We are not for- 
tunate enough to own the land those 
woods stand on but their beauty and 
fragrance, and their allurement is an open 
country, free for the claiming.—Geo. W. 
Godfrey, Iowa. 


. A SHORT WHIPPLETREE 


A short whippletree is one of the handy 
things we have around the farm. Many 
times the regular lengths will not allow 
the horses to get close enough to the fence 
for the last furrow that needs to be plowed 
so badly. Our short whippletree is easily 
put on and the horse can fe driven almost 
a foot closer than he could otherwise. 


Then, there are usually trees to 
and work around on most farms. 
these trees are young it does not pay to 
tark them up too much which is just 
what you will easily do with a long whi 
a gee Put the short one on and save the 

ark on the young trees. And better yet 
tie an old sack over the end of the short 
whipple tree while you are working in 
the growing orchard. The sack is a good 
thing = the long whippletree too.— 
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You cannot do a carpenter- 
like job unless your tools are 


carpenter’s tools 


Few carpenters will attempt to work with poor tools. That 
is one reason why they do workmanlike jobs. Every time you 
try to repair a fence or a shed with poor tools you are at- 
tempting more than most carpenters would undertake. 

The tool a carpenter chooses is a good tool for you to buy, 
Most carpenters have used Disston Saws all their lives, 


DISSTON 


SAWS ANDO TOOLS 


Disston trowels, files, screw-drivers and other tools are all 
of the same Disston quality. 

Send for free booklet “Disston Saws and Tools on the 
Farm.” It tells you how to select, use and care for saws and 
other tools and how you can cut down your farm expenses 
by getting out your own timber with a Disston circular-saw. 
Ask your dealer for Disston Saws and Tools, 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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, UrOW your own Vegetables < 


} _Cut down living expenses, Save time, labor and money, and get 
bigger and better crops by using 


Planet Jr Garden Tools 


¢ > This No. 17 Planet Jr Single Wheel Hoe can be used by man, woman © 


Ly oF boy to do the cultivation in your garden in the easiest quickest and most 
JES ‘ profitable way. The high steel wheel makes it easy-running. Strong in- 
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destructible steel frame lasts a life-time. Gets bigger crops with half 
\ the work. Costs little and soon pays for itself. 14 other styles of 
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wheel-hoes—various prices. 
New 72-page Catalog, free! 


\y, Illustrates Planet Jrs in action and describes over 70 tools, 
@ Wheel-Hoes, Seeders, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, 


ava Cpstard. cad Bost Cubiveters, 
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Economy in the operation of an auto- 
mobile is the one big aster today. Every 
motorist is deeply interested in the main- 
tenance of his car from an economic view- 
oint and is also interested in discovering 
- to achieve this economy. Gasoline 
economy is but one of the many economies 
that can and should be worked for on a car. 

Some two years ago when “gas” was 
being sold at retail for twelve cents per 
gallon the question of economical gas- 
oline consumption was not of absorbing 
interest to the majority of car owners. 
The price of gasoline today, however, is 
quite a different matter andevery motorist 
is vitally interested in obtaining the max- 
imum mileage for the gasoline consumed. 
These results, nevertheless, are rarely ever 
obtained by the average motorist, regard- 
less of what car he owns, for the simple 
reason that he has not the necessary know- 
ledge of the various things that go to make 
up economical use of gasoline. What it is 
possible to achieve and what is actually 
accomplished by a great many people is an 
entirely different matter. 

Every purchaser of an automobile 
should insist upon the salesman giving 
him definite and explicit instructions in 
regard to the combustion of fuel in the 
cylinders. If this is properly understood 
he will have all that is necessary to master 
economical operation. 


A frequent examination of these parts will 
prevent this condition. 

Leaks in the suction yoke also seriously 
affect the quality of the mixture. We wi 
presume that the suction yoke leaks where 
it goes into one cylinder. The only way to 


drive and not have popping back in this 
cylinder is to open the needle valve. This 
of course, affects all the cylinders anc 
altho it may overcome the difficulty in this 
one ee and supply the proper mixture, it 
would give a mixture entirely too rich in 
the remaining cylinders, which would ren- 
der this process very uneconomical. A 
leak anywhere in the gasoline line affects 
the quality of the mixture and seriously 
affects economical operation. 





Another equally important factor in 
securing gasoline economy is the manner | 
in which the motorist drives his car. It is 
not hard to understand that if the car is 
being driven down a hill with the clutch 
out, allowing the engine to run under its 
own power, that a certain amount of fuel | 
is being needlessly consumed. By holding 
out the clutch when slowing up the car | 
instead of closing the throttle, an unneces- | 
sary expenditure of gasoline is caused. As 
a matter of fact, every time the brakes are | 
applied and the throttle not closed this | 
can happen by holding out the clutch and 
leaving the throttle open, gasoline is being 
wasted. 

The country affords the best opportun- 





A certain amount of fuel, gasoline in 
practically every instance, requires air 


mixed with it in order to have it burn, | 


thereby producing power. It is necessary 
that it should have the proper amount of 
air, however, a little excess of air produces 
very little harm. In order to obtain econ- 
omical operation each cylinder must have 
a correct mixture and this problem is one of 
distribution. If a perfect mixture were 
made in the carburetor this distribution 
would be quite simple but more often it is 
a mechanical mixture of gasoline and air 
and the correct distribution of this is not 
easy. 

Of course the carburetor is the principal 
factor dealing with the consumption of 
rasoline and consequently a mated car- 
Gasuter is always a wise financial invest- 


yity for economical operation inasmuch as 
it allows the motor to be used at a more 
| economical point in its power. Driving at 
high speed in the country, however, does 
not signify economy in operation in regard 
to gasoline, as the wind resistance increases 
according to the speed and the amount of 
gasoline consumed in covering any certain 
mileage is very much greater than if that 
same mileage were made at a lower speed. 

It is universally agreed that twenty 
miles per hour represents the best speed 
from an economical viewpoint.—S. C. C. 


WHEN SLIDING GEARS STICK 

It not infrequently happens that in a 
transmission set of selective sliding gears, 
when an attempt is made to pass from one 





ment. There are some things about the 
carburetor which may produce unecon- 
omical operation, such as air leaks around 


the carburetor or leaks in the float, so it is | 


a good plan to inspect these parts often, 
keeping them clean and in good operating 
eondition. 

As a rule the motorist does not attach 
enough importance to the needle valve. 
In every instance this valve should be 
adjusted to the minimum possible and still 
maintain good operation.. By this adjust- 
ment to the minimum we mean obtaining 
the proper proportions of gasoline and air, 
und oftentimes the gasoline is so hard to 
vaporize, even in warm weather, that it is 
an absolute necessity to use the needle 
valve under several different adjustments 
when starting up and until the engine is 
well warmed. In cold weather the valve 
may be opened up to twice its usual open- 
ing, thus rendering better operation when 
everything is cc! Should the needle 
valve be allowed to remain open after the 
motor has warmed up it is fair to assume 
that from two to three times the necessary 
amount of gasoline is consumed. 

Ignition is another source of gasoline 
economy and should always be at a point 
that will render maximum power. 

Yet another factor of gasoline loss is 
established by small leaks, more often in 
the gasoline valve or some of the unions. 
It may not be apparent by a casual glance 
but just a drop now and then regularly 
during the twenty-four hours amounts to 
considerable loss in the course of a month. 








speed to another, that a gear will jam 
tightly on its shaft and stick between the 
| two gears with which it should e As 
a rule this is due to a shaft which is a trifle 
too large and which has become gummed 
up with a deposit of oil or grease residue 
|so that the space between the shaft and 
|gear becomes choked up. Again the 
Itrouble may be eaused by a bent shaft 
which has become strained by accident. 
In case such a gear does become tightly 
jammed while shifting from one speed to 
another on the road, it is usually necessary 
to remove the transmission cover and pry 
the gear over with a lever of some kind. 

A defect such as this can be effectually 
remedied only by completely removing the 
gear from its shaft and polishing both the 
shaft and the hole in the gear. If the 
shaft proves to be too tight to slide freely 
in the gear after being polished off, it 
should be dressed down by means of a very 
fine file or emery cloth. As a rule it re- 
quires only a small amount of filing or 
polishing with the emery to remove one- 
| thousandth of an inch in the diameter of 
the shaft, or of one side, if the shaft is 
square. Much care should be exercised, 
however, to try to fit the gear at frequent 
intervals during the polishing operation. 

This trouble will not be found difficult 
to correct.—S. C. C. 











The advertising index in Successful 
Farming is a guide to a long list of guar- 
anteed merchandise. 
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For over 7 years farmers have been 
making $150 to $1000 per month with 
this wonderful mill. 

This is not a mat- 
ter to overlook. It's 
the most wonderful 
opportunity of today 


— if you haveas 
much as $2000 
to invest. 

Perfectly protect- 


ed by our proposi- 
Sold only on 


30 Days Trial 


Guaranteed satis- 
faction or no Sale. 


AMERICAN 


You can start at once, 
ber of 1000 Community Marvel Millers. Own 
our own splendid, permanent, dignified 
Cosinea. Investment easily handled. No 
previous milling experience needed. 
new building and little power required. One 


hundreds of owners’ letters and profit 
figures show you in FREE Catalog. 


—_ Opportunities 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc. 
218-224Trust Bidg, boro, 
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REPLANTING CORN BY HAND 

As a boy, one of the jobs of work I dis- 
liked most was planting corn with a hand 
planter or with a hoe. The first horse 
planters were in use about that time and 
they were more or less inaccurate in their 
work, causing much replanting by hand | 
after them to fill in the blank places that | 
developed after the corn came up. Vermin | 
of various kinds also took a free toll and | 
this usually meant another siege of re-| 
planting, even where the planter had done | 
its work well. The corn we boys labor-| 
ously planted by hand usually grew all | 
right, but by the time the vermin had | 
finished their feast on this and the later | 
growth had run the gauntlet of the late| 
summer drouth there was usually no corn 
to husk from it at cribbing time. We knew 
this to be a fact, for many times we would | 
replant with a corn of a different color from | 
what was planted first, and seldom would | 
we husk corn of the color replanted, at | 
least none but nubbins at best. Neverthe- | 
less, year after year, regardless of whether | 
or not it paid to replant, we boys had to do | 
it just the same. 

Conditions affecting corn that is} 
patched in by hand seem no different now 
than they were when I was a boy. Last 
season we had one field that was somewhat 
lacking in stand, and as the weather was 
too wet for cultivating, we spent two hard 
days patching in this field by hand plant- 
ing. We used yellow corn for replanting, 
while the field was first planted with white 
seed. There were less than five bushels of 
yellow corn husked from that field last fall, 
an indication that our replanting came to 
nothing. We would have made much more 
at any other work on the farm, and will 
never again spend time replanting in a 
field by hand. If the stand is thin, so thin 
that it would be unprofitable to leave it, 
we will rework the entire field and plant 
the entire acreage anew, or, if the season 
is too late for that, we will leave what there 
is to have possession of all the soil rather 
than to patch in with something that will 
only take moisture from the early corn and 
make nothing for itself except fodder. If 
fodder is an object, even then it is better 
not to patch in * hand, but replant it all, 
and the late growth of the entire acreage 
will make a heavy stalk growth and much 
fodder, if it is too late for grain.—H. H., 
Kan. 


THIN OATS WASTE LAND 

For some reason, sometimes due to a 
late freeze or a fault in seed or covering, 
there is usually more or less of an acreage 
of thin oats. Too often the tendency is to 
let them alone, and at harvest a yield of 
ten to fifteen bushels of oats is secured 
from a soil that should raise forty to fifty 
bushels of corn. Very often this small 
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What Every 
Farmer Wants 


Cheap and Efficient Transportation His 
Great Need—How It Can Best 
Be Assured 





HE present situation of 

the railroads presents two al- 
ternatives, efficient federal regula- 
tion or federal ownership. 


The experience of other countries 
proves conclusively that government 
ownership of railroads.is more costly 
and less efficient than the system of 
private ownership in this country. 
The railroads of the United States 
have the lowest freight rates, the 
smallest capitalization per mile, the 
highest operating efficiency and 
pay the highest wages of any rail- 
roads in the world. 


High Rates on Government Roads 

The charge for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile on the government 
owned roadsof various countries and 
on the privately owned roads of the 
United Statesis shown in the 
following table: 

Average 


Freight rate 
per ton mile 


Germany (Gov't Railways) 1.24 cent 


Frante - 1.30 cent 
Australia 
New South Wales “ 1.59 cent 
South Australia 1.75 cent 
Switzerland a 2.63 cent 
Canada (Private ownership) .76 cent 
United States - -73 cent 


No railway system under govern- 
ment ownership can show a record 
for cheapness and service approach- 
ing that of American Railroads un- 
der private ownership. What the 


Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK TRUMBULL, Chairman 


FRANCIS H. SISSON, Assistant 

B. F. Buses 

Receiver Mo. Pac. Ry 
A. J. Earuwne 

Pres. C. M. & St. P. Ry 
Howarp Ex.rorr 

Ch. N. Y. N. H. & BH. R. R. 
W.J. Hasanan 

Pres. Seaboard Air Line Ry 


Wartxer D. Hoves 
Ch. A. T. & Santa Fe Ry 


L. F. Lones 


R. 8. Loverr 


Samuen Rea 


Hare Hoipen 
Pres. C. B. & Q. R. R. 


Pres. D. & H. Co. 
Ch. Union Pacific R. R. 
C. H. Mazxnam 


Pres. Ill. Cent. R. R. 


Pres. Penn. R. R. 


railroad situation needs is the 
adoption of a system of national 
regulation that will encourage 
initiative and investment and enable 
the carriers to meet the growing 
requirements of American business, 


Keep Railroads Out of Politics and 
Politics Out of the Railroads 


It is to the interest of the rail- 
roads and the interest of the whole 
country that the railroads keep out 
of politics and that politics be kept 
out of their management. 


Government ownership under our 
political system would make the 
control of the railroads a partisan 
issue at every election. It would 
bring political and economic disaster. 


No man in the country stands to 
lose more by the adoption of a 
political system of railroad manage- 
ment than the farmer. None will 
profit more from efficient national 
regulation that will do away with 
the present conflicts and waste of 
local control and enable the rail- 
roads to make the extensions and 
improvements necessary to keep 
pace with the business progress of 
the nation. 


We invite discussion of this ques- 
tion and shall be glad to answer 
questions and to supply information 
on request. 


ALFRED P. THOM, Counsel 
A. H. Surra 

Pres. N. Y. Central Lines 
Frank Traemevu. 

Ch. C, & O. Ry. 
F. D. Unperwoop 

Pres. Erie R. R. 


H. Wavrers 

Ch. Atlantio Coast Line R.R,. 
Dancer Wiitanp 

Pres. B. & O. R. R. 











yield of oats would not sell for enough to 








pay. the rent on the land, or interest and substantial tools and 
taxes on the value of the land if owned — _—~ 5 Fa 
by the man farming it. In the hurry of Sateaiy eae tor Cite 





wir work, however, and in the belief 
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at the oats may turn out better than _ S 
they look, we are too inelined to let them —s tewart 
stand, even when a sober, second thought 
tells us we should not.. Land has become Handy 
so valuable and the grain it produces worth 
so much in these times of war prices that >y W k 
vn - F | Worker 


we cannot afford to let good soil loaf in the | 





roduction of an oat crop that is produced | includes a strong vise, up to4% Inches, 4 inch jaw: pipe 


xy a thin stand. 


year at least, for we should make a | eutting harale, ete. Weighs, 
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the grain and will take it at a high price. 
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ment, automob 
time and mene. 
$2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


press; substan- 
wheel 5 inches x | inch, 
xed, 90 ibs. Complete 
With it you can keep your farm equip- 
lle, etc., in wor! order—save 

et one your dealer or send 


Chicago, Ill. 








LEARN TO DRIVE AND REPAIR 


AUTOMCBILES AND TRACTORS 
Big demand for trained men, Earn from $75 to $160 
per month. Learn in 6 weeks by the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


Cf eatin re ee the read. No books used. Tools free. 
FRE Big 64 page catalogue with views of men 
at work in largest and best equipped auto 

schoolin world, Send nametoday. Address 
SCHOOL 
—— 1170 East 
15th Street, 









Kanses City, 
Missouri, 
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PLANTING THE FARM GROUNDS 


N planting and dressing up the 
farmstead one of the first con- 


What to Plant and Where to Plant It 


By L. W. RAMSEY 


JSURVD LIST @ 






Probably the best shrub for foundation planting is the 
spinea van Houttei, which is commonly knownas the bridal 
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land will be ample 
preparation for a 


good lawn. 
Previous to plow- 
ing a heavy 
dressing of well 


decayed manure 
should be applied 
over the surface. 
The lawn surface should be rendered smooth and regular by 
harrowing it, then the seed may be planted. 

Most seed houses sell mixtures for lawn planting; the best 
grasses for a good lawn are, Kentucky bluegrass and redtop, 
and in any good mixture these two grasses should predominate. 
The following proportions have been used by the Agricultural 
department at Washington, D. C. with very good results; 1 
bushel redtop, 2 bushels Kentucky bluegrass, 1 quart of tim- 
othy and two pounds of white clover to the acre. “4 
« If there are no trees upon the place or if there are not sufficient 
trees to form the proper picture or to give enough shade, they 
should be the first consideration in the way of planting. Of 
course, upon all farms there should be the proper protection in 
the way of windbreaks which in most cases have been supplied; 
however, if the windbreak is not an evergreen one, it is a good 
idea to plant evergreens which will come to the desired height 
at a time when the existing trees may be removed or have begun 
to decay; then, too, an evergreen windbreak is the only really 
satisfactory one. 

Too often when trees are planted in the front of a house they 
are planted opposite each other just a sho.t distance from the 
house and when they reach maturity they block the view to and 
from the house. See illustration No.2. They shoul. be placed 
so that they will frame the house and the base shaped elm is 
one of the best trees to use for this purpose. When planting to 
shade some portion of the house, the only sure way is to con- 
sider the location of the tree on the ground and watch the ex- 
osures until the proper location is decided upon. Trees should 
- considered for a background to the house and for other farm 





buildings 
If there is no shrubbery upon the farmstead we should begin 


at the base of the house. What to plant is determined by the 
style of architecture, the size of the building and whether its 
exposure is north, 
south, east or 


be used in places and the hydran- 
) geas, forsythias, frobel’s spirae, 
rosa rugosa, Lonicera Morrowi 
and many others are well placed 
along the base of the house. But 
upon the shady side of the house 
we have a more difficult problem; 
the Indian currant, the snowberry, 
the privets, Japanese barbe and the ribes alpinum all do 
well in the shade while the lilly-of-the-valley and a few other 
perennials will assist in filling out the scheme. 

Vines should be planted over a portion of the house; ivy 
should be used if the house is of stucco or brick, the wild grape 
if a heavy, quick growth is desired, the woodbine where there 
are fences and the like to cover and the rambling roses, clematis 
paniculata, clematis jackmannii and others where color is 
desired. Do not plant wisteria for it seldom if ever will bloom 
in the middle west and as it is used for its flowers only it is not 
worth worrying with. For an immediate effect with vines that 
can be planted from seed plant the Kudzu, moon flower, wild 
cucumber, Japanese hop, and maderia vine. 

When other planting is carried out upon the place the three 
heights can generally be used. Do not plant the shrubs singly 
but in groups. Some of the shrubs which will probably give the 
best results in the middle west are: forsythia, flowering currant, 
flowering almond, amoor privet (north), snowball, bridal wreath 
spirae Anthony waterer, flowering plum, Bechtels flowering 
crab, lonicera morrowi, cornus alba, Philadelphus, lilac, 
deutzia, weigelia, hills-of-the-snow, hyd P. G., snow- 
berry, rosa rugosa, rose of Sharon and the barberries. Of course 
this is a very small list of the dependable shrubs but any of 
these may be used for hardiness and for color in the yard. 

Do not delay but arrange for some spring planting, a few dol- 
lars spent for shrubs with a small amount of effort will pay back 
two-fold in pleasure derived from them and from a standpoint 
of dollars and cents will add much to the value of the place. 

The unfamiliar names of varieties mentioned in this article 
and in the catalogs of nurserymen may seem bewildering, but 
your state experiment station will help ou to choose the 
varieties best adapted to your locality and needs. They will 
also be glad to give you informatien that will enable you to 

make a success of 
your planting. In 


“ 





west. The best 
yjlants to use are 
— shrubs for 
they do not have 
to be replaced 
from year to year 
and the initial ex- 
pense is the only 
expense to be con- 
sidered. In select- 
ing shrubs for 
foundation plant- 
ing select those 
that are marked 
either medium or 
small for too large 
shrubs darken and 
dwarf the house 
and create an un- 
wholesome, damp 
atmosphere. 











- >t many states the 
extension depart- 
ment of the agri- 
cultural — 
employs men who 
devote their en- 
tire time to assist- 
ing farmers in 
working out plans 
for planting their 
grounds and giv- 
ing them informa- 
tion about meth- 
ods that are most 
likely to be suc- 

ul. Nursery- 
men are also anx- 
ious to help their 
customers in mak- 
ing the right kind 
of a start. 
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SIX 


Five-Passenger Touring 
Car or Three-Passenger 
Roadster 


$875 


f. o. b. Cleveland 





a motor car for what it will 

do. He wants good style and 
appearance, but they must be 
backed up by real value. The 
man in the country does not be- 
lieve in paying $200 to $500 extra 
merely to show his neighbors 
that he has as much money as 
they have. He wants a service- 
able car that costs a minimum for 
gasoline, oil and tires—and he 
wants a car that stands up and 
stays in running order the year 
round, because in the country 
the nearest repair shop may be 
miles away. 


Ts farm buyer tries to pick 


That the farm buyer is a real 
Judge of actual values and me- 
chanical excellence is proved by 
the fact that over half of the 
thousands of GRANT SIXES have 
been sold in rural communities. 


The GRANT SIX at $875 is a 
car without frillsm—yet a good- 
looking, full-sized, five passenger 
car with every improvement and 
refinement you will find on cars 
costing up to $1,000 or $1,100. 


It is an overhead-valve six with 
more power than any other car 
in its price class, yet you can 
buy it at the same price or only 
a few dollars more than the many 
makes of fours. 


The superior riding qualities, 
the greater flexibility, the ab- 
sence of vibration have made the 
six cylinder engine supreme in 
the higher priced field. The only 


argument for the four is its sup- 
posed economy of fuel. 


But where is there a four that 
averages 20 miles (many owners 
say 25) to a gallon of gasoline, or 
1000 miles to a gallon of oil. Where 
is the four at anywhere near the 
GRANT price that gets 7000 miles 
and over out of a set of standard 
tires? 


The remarkable economy and 
— of the GRANT SIX engines 
1as appealed to farm buyers. 


But equally important is the 
matter of continuous service. The 
GRANT SIX is built to stay in 
order. That is why it has a cone 
clutch, full-floating rear axle, full 
cantilever rear springs shackled at 
both ends, standard 1-beams front 
axle, three-point suspension, braced 
frame. 


Lightness with extreme strength 
in every part, sturdiness without 
undue weight, are the reasons for 
GRANT SIX freedom from me- 
chanical troubles. No other car 
of its price class is so well designed 
to meet the needs of the farm 
buyer. 


Point-by-point comparison with 
any other car at sapelans near the 
price will convince you that the 
GRANT SIX is the best value you 
will find under $1,000. Comparison 
is all we ask. Send for the catalo 

describing the car in detail. You’! 
find it a straightforward meaty little 
book, chock full of facts, not merely 
fancy claims. 


Do this Now and You'll get a GRANT SIX this Spring 


Cleveland, Ohio 





The Grant Motor Car Corporation 
Seer 
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MULCH—WHEN AND WHERE! 


By L. H. COBB 





T has been said 
that a mulch 
is a lazy man’s 
method of culti- 
vating, but this is 
not always 80. 
There are times 
when a mulch has 
a special value 
that cultivating 
will not fill, and 
there are other 
times when it is 
used to advan- 
tage instead of 
cultivation. Exer- 
cise judgment 
when using it in 
place of cultiva- 
tion, for good cul- 
tivation is gen- 
erally much bet 
ter for the crops 





between the bar- 
rels. This per- 
mitted air and 
moisture to pen- 
etrate to the roots 
from around the 
barrel, and the 
richness of the 
manure in the bar- 
rels was carried 
down to themalso. 
This deep mulch 
kept the roots 
from the heat 
which is neces- 
8a 
wit 





than mulching. 
One of the finest 
farm vineyards I 
ever saw was mulched every year, and 
never received any cultivation at all. I 
do not think this vineyard would have 
been any better under the mulch 
system than if given thoro culture, but on 
this farm it was better, for it would 
not have received half culture, and the 
mulch was much superior to that. Many 
farmers do not consider that they can 
spare the time to give such crops the best 
culture, so I advise them to substitute a 
deep mulch of straw, for I know it will 
produce results. Barnyard manure will be 
especially beneficial if there is any lack of 
nitrogen, but if you see that the vines are 
growing too rampant, and fruit does not 
set as well as it should, cut out the manure 
some or supply potash and phosphorus to 
balance. Deep plowing early in the spring 
will bring up some of the lower soil and 
expose it to the action of the air and mois- 
ture, thus making more of its stored plant 
food available for use. This deep plowing 
after the mulch has remained on for some 
time, will destroy so many feeding roots 
which spread just beneath the mulch that 
it cannot be safely done except in the 
early spring when the plants are dormant. 
New roots will be formed then by the time 
the growing plant calls for them. 

In the berry patch is another place 
where a mulch is far better than anything 
less than thoro cultivation. Here it has 
the added value of preventing such free 
sprouting as cultivation causes. 

The deep mulch keeps down weeds as 
well as sprouts and holds the moisture in 
the soil. Thesame warning in regard to an 
overdose of nitrogen holds here as with 
grapes, but you are not apt to get the soil 
too rich. If you are growing raspberries 
or dewberries and want some tips to root 
you will need to dig away some mulch and 
peg the tips down, but if you do not want 
them to root, better cut the tip of each 
cane when it reaches nearly to the level 
you have set for the plants. Three feet is 
high enough for raspberries, and the tips 
should be pinched off when the cane is two 
feet long. Dewberries creep, and should 
be allowed to spread over the straw or 
trained to a trellis and cut back as desired. 
Creeping over the straw would be more to 
their liking, and they will yield as heavily 
as otherwise and require less attention, but 
re-mulching would have to be done after 
the fruiting season by cutting out the old 
bearing canes and mulching under the new 
canes coming on. 

Rhubarb will appreciate a very heavy 
mulch of manure, and you need have no 
fear of getting the soil too rich. I saw 
some very fine rhubarb with half barrels | 
put around the stalks and then filled to 
the depth of eight or ten inches with half | 
rotted manure. A light mulch was placed | 


Straw mulch 




















| insects, fertilize the — 


pao was to mulch them at once; in fact 
1e covered so lightly the seed could not be 
left without the mulch or it would be 
eaten by the birds. He then put on a 
mulch of several inches of straw or strawy 
manure. When the plants were well up 
he went over the field again and increased 
the mulch until it was thick enough so he 
was certain all the potatoes would be 
covered and the roots would not suffer 





from the heat. When he was ready to dig 
he just pushed aside the mulch and there | 
his potatoes lay on the surface ready to be | 
picked up. He assured me they were fine 

ones too. Sometimes he mulched enough 

right at the start. I know mulching will | 
raise good potatoes where planted in the | 
usual manner, and I have known many | 
fields that would have been much better 

off and yielded a much greater crop if | 
mulching had been used instead of the kind | 
of culture or lack of culture they received. | 
Potato fields are very often neglected, so 
be on the safe side and mulch if you do 
not intend to cultivate as they should be 
cultivated. 

I went to buy some eggs of a breeder of 
purebred orpingtons one year, and found 
the hens in a cherry orchard that was 
mulched to the depth of three or four 
inches with straw. The trees were very 
fine and had good prospect for a crop at 
the time. Later I ed that the owner 
sold $150 worth of cherries off two lots 
besides what were put up for family use, 
and not all the lots were in fruit for several 
poultry buildings occupied the rear of 
each. The actual orchard was probably a 
hundred feet square. We omen some of 
the cherries. They were extra fine and sold | 
for thirty centsa gallon. The fruit yielded 
a good profit and the poultry yielded an- 
other, for their range was ideal. Plum 
orchards can be profitably treated in the 
same way, for the hens will keep down the | 
and give a 


double crop from the same land. 
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The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
ommends that you of ee 
soil of infection before planting, with 
the greatest known disinfectant— 


It prevents scab and black- 
that attacks and other deers re, 
It guards against onion rot and onion 
smut and cucumber root rot. 
It prevents mou 
parsnips and other covered seeds when 
to the beds before planting. 
pint botle of our Fermabdahpte 
5 cents. Big scientific book with 
irections sent free upon request. 
PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
160 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORKio 
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The Universal Corn Planter Gauge 
Plante Corn, Peas, Beans At Even Depth From 
Surface Of Soil Preventa Re-Planting In “Bald 
Spots”. Fits Any Planter. No Holes To Drill, Put 
On In Two Minutes, Heavy Crucible Steel, Length 
13 Inches, Weight 11 Pounds Per Pair. 

No. 8225—Price Per Pair $2.25 
Heartily Endorsed By Farmers Who Use Them. 
















Ask Your Dealer—Piace Your Order Barly 
STAMPING & TOOL CO. La Crosse, Wis. 


AL SINE 4c 


Per 
Bu. 
NVESTICATE—Best and Known. 

Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 alsike, a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and re combination grown. 
Write for Free Sample and 100 page catalog and cirenlars 

describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anyth 
‘ou can sow and ridiculously cheap bate —-— on bes 

ore 


rite ad 
A.A. BERRY SEEDCO., Gox 519 Clarinda, lows 



















—=—————— 
Profits in Home Canning 
withe STAHL CANNER 
Stops surplus fruits and vece- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
profits—a wonder money mak- 
@f on the farm. 
Stah! Cenning Outfit 
All sites. Fully guaranteed. 
I start you out with everr- 
needed. Over 100, in use. Prices $4.20 
ap. Write for big illustrated catalog today— Now. 
F. 6. Stahl, Box Dept. 22Quiney, Il. 











PLANT SMOOTH PEAS EARLY 

Experience has taught the market gar- 
deners and those who grow peas for home 
use, that the wrinkled sorts of peas do not 
do as well in cool, damp weather as the 
smooth varieties. 

The smooth sorts seem to possess qual- 
ities that enable them to stand the con- 
ditions found in early spring. The 
wrinkled peas are being planted some days 
later, an they succeed much better. 

The smooth varieties develop more 
quickly than the wrinkled ones if both are 
planted quite early, but the wrinkled sorts 
do not require so many days for maturing 
if they are planted a little later when the 


ALFALFA SEED 


We offer ALFALFA SEED o0f the highest 
quality, direct from the best alfalfa territory, 
at minimum pice. Write for samples and 
prices, also for FREE booklet telling about 
alfalfa and how to grow it. 


PEASE GRAIN AND SEED COMPANY 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 

















weather is apt to be warmer.—H. M. M. 















YOLO'S “MOUSE PROOF SEED CORN 
Built im sections like © book case—handled like « basket— 


Petes (eee Senge Reem daating Rew Cheae Lew Pace 
VOLO MFG_COMPANY FOREST Cry, lowa 
ee nk AA AMD OOP WB 2 Came rome 
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Oats, Barley, Timothy, Alfaifa; 
1200 acres. Catalog mailed free. 


SEED CORN W.N. Scarff & Sons, New Carlisle, 0. 


ALFALFA Seed $6.00—Sweet Clover $8.00. 


J. MULHALL, Sioux City. Iowa 
BOW CREEK FARM Seeds, Alfalfa, Feterita, Kaffir, Sedan Grass 
Corn. (Sudan, sweet clover wanted.) LOGAN, KANSAS 



































BLIGHTED TOMATO BLOSSOMS 
Frequently it is found by those who 
start tomato plants in a cold frame that 
the blossoms which appear so thrifty and 
which give such promise of future returns 
wither and drop from the plant a few days 
after the latter is transplanted to the open 
field. Consequently a new set of blossoms 
must be doveged and the plants lose all 
advantage that was theirs in the way of an 
early start. 

There may be two reasons for this. 
Plants raised in a cold frame are neces- 
sarily less hardy than those grown in the 
open. If the weather happens to be 
sufficiently mild for two or three days 
after the transplanting occurs the plant 
will adapt itself to the change. But if the 
wind veers about into the north or north- 
west and there is a marked drop in tem- 
meno the shock is too great and the 

lossoms go. Experienced growers watch 
for what they anticipate will be a settled 
spell of spring weather—even delaying the 
removal of their plants to the open for a 
week or ten days beyond the time they feel 
the change should occur, in order to avoid 
a possible loss of blossoms. Some who 
_ the crop in a large way for early mar- 

et set out a quick growing hedge to shel- 
ter their plants from west and north winds. 
This has been found to be a great protec- 
tion in case one’s weather predictions prove 
to be in error: 

Another reason for blighted blossoms 
may be found in the fact that weather 
conditions for a few days prior to removal 
of the plants from the cold frame are such 
that the frames must be kept closed or 
nearly so. This prevents bees from getting 
at the blossoms and pollinating them. In 
case one suspects or knows this to be the 
case he should pollinate the blossoms him- 
self. A small camel’s hair brush will 
answer the purpose. One simply passes 
the brush gently into each flower. Some 
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Your best guarantee of power is a set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


seated 
PISTON RINGS 


So carefully made; so exactly adjusted they stop 
compression leakage and get every ounce of energy 
out of the gasoline, keep down surplus oil and 
reduce carbon. So strong and enduringly elastic 
they will outlast all other piston rings. 





Get the Genuine. All garage and repair men can 
give you immediate service on them. If you have 
any difficulty getting them, write us. e'll see 
you are supplied. 


Book on Compression—Free 
“To Have and to Hold Power”—the standard handbook 
on gas engine compression. Every farmer who runs 
an automobile, engine, tractor, etc., ought to have it, 
Manufactured by 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
2825 Locust Strect, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


———————— 








market gardeners find it advantageous to 


keep a swarm or two of bees just to make| |} 


sure that nty of these tiny workers will 
be availa 
pollinating purposes.—O. C. 


GROWING ENDIVE FOR SALAD 

Endive is being widely grown in all parts | 
of the country, as it hen Be *n found to be | 
one of the very best salads for fall and 
winter use. The earliest crop is used in 
early autumn, and the seeds can be sown 
from the middle of April to the same time 
in May. It is best grown about ten inches 
to a foot apart, like the large head lettuce. 
It requires a light soil, altho it can be 
grown on a heavy clay soil if manure is 
used. 

For late autumn or main crop, sow seeds 
from July to August and as soon as the 
plants are large enough transplant to the 
proper distance apart, and keep free from 
all weeds. 

Do not attempt blanching until the 
plants have attained full growth, when the 
outer leaves can be gathered in and tied | 
together over the central portion in a| 
conical shape. This shades the center and | 
excludes the air, and the inner portion will 
blanch nicely in from three to six weeks, 
when the endive is ready for use or to be 
placed on the market. 

It is being pronounced a very healthy 
vegetable by experts in both this and other 
countries, and it will be grown more and 
more each year.—J. T. T. 








Nearly every kind of product you may 
need is advertised by some firm in Suc- 
cessful Farming. By answering the ad- 
vertisements from Successful Farming in- 
stead of from some other publication, 
you protect yourself with our guarantee 





yle, if “conditions permit, for | 


Come to Detroit 


The Automobile 


jobs quickly. 


tories endorse our Sc moo 


everything. Special complete course in Oxy- 
Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, separate 


PowerD Depends 
, onPistonRin 7 ngs 





Detroit trained men pat poctovenes 
t 


and 
learn in the Michigan State Auto School. Fac- 
fi glad to employ our graduates 
or offer them territory. len are needed everywhere as 
testers, repair men, pa garage men and salesmen. 
Hundreds of our graduates start in business for themselves. 


et Better Job-or-Go In Business 


We teach you to handle any auto lighting and ignition systems in operation. Six~- cylinder 
Proposition. Studentsactually buildcars Lozier, eight-cylinder King used for road instruction. We 
from start to finish, getting factory training jaye — new Chalmers ‘'6-30"’ 

in assembling, block-testing, Toad testing, potor, alsoe 1917 Detrolter-6 and an Overland. Just added 
Delco System, used in Buick, Hudson and Packard Twin-6, 
from regular course. All leading types of starting, Have a 1917 Willys-Knight complete chassis. 


Detroit Is the Place to Learn — Start Any Time 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 accessoryand The Michigan State Auto School is the only Auto School 

parts factories. Weoperate Westinghouse, Autolite, BijurSer- having this equipment. Auto factories need Dynamometer 

vice Stations. This has added thousands of dollars’ worth of men constantly. School open all the year. You graduate in 

equipment and makes our electrical department unequaled. from 10 to 12 weeks. Enter classes any time, anyday. Three 

Students get actual experience in handling all kinds of elec- classes daily: morning, afternoon, evening. There is a great 

trical auto equipment. We have just installed a Sprague demand for Michigan State Auto School students. Auto 
to 















-~the 
Genuine 






$75 TO $300 
A MONTH 

















Think what it means to 


chassis with 3400 r. p. m. 


$ places. 





Dynamometer for block-testing purposes for students’ use. factories call for men 
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Money Back | frvch sith mes pholntond pay Rhy ca 
Guarantee Came ere and seart rights nemacivess Bere mY are eats 


We. guarantee to 


2 short tine for = Auto Factories Endorse Our Sel School 
tn 


The leoding pute, facteriep tn ont enpdst changis ond eaten 
repat as we er cities hoo! and em 1 graduates 
pester, p hme Gadoree our school, They pot lat” fn factories and service stations, 


. } . 
Wi bg Act Quickly—Now—Don’t Wait 
ying from §75 to Get fall particulars, ‘‘Auto as bundreds have done and 
$300 monthly or re-| School News,"’ and New Cate- come to Detroit, the * ee 
fund your money.| log, both absolutely free, or the Automobile Industry,"’ 
better still, jump on the train, learn right. 














Sultan Ra Ceentte Re Matigen Sit hate Stat, Come to Detroit. This is Oooo he 196 Clases. 





Rats Factory neeeieccs tale Duliding and Equipment 




















MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL, 7°6°Vniie Pansien. 
804: Auto Bldg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 











of honest treatment on the part of the 


Our advertisers tell the truth because they are honest. 


Dishonest adver- 


advertiser. tisers are not admitted to the columns of Successful Farming. Read them 
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The Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary of 


1917 


LIGHT DRAFT 
PLOWS 


Built for the Field Test. 


Three-Quarters of a Century of ‘‘Knowing 
How"? Hammered Into Every 
One of Them. 
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CUCUMBERS FOR FARM GARDENS | 

No time will be saved by trying to rush | 
the season of planting cucumber seed in | 
the open ground. Not only must the dan- 
ger of frost be entirely gone, but the soil 
must be thoroly warmed up before the | 
seed is planted. If one has the time to 
make boxes with glass covers a few days 
may be gained by planting the seed early 
and keeping the young plants covered until 
danger of frost 1s over. These boxes can 
be made very cheaply by buying old 
photogiaphic plates, washing them in hot 











The product of the Parlin & Orendorff Co. has 
always been noted for simplicity of construction, | 
Great strength and ease of operation. It was upon 
euch a basis that the founders of this business made 
their implements, established their reputation, and 
built their factory. It is upon the same foundation 
that the iness has been carried on to this da 
and in 1917 we celebrate our Diamond Jubilee; ¥e 
years i experience gained through con- 
stantly striving to provide for the exacting require- 
meats of three generations of American farmers. 

For an even three-quarters of a century we have 
met the demand, and today we operate the largest 
and oldest permanently established plow factory in 
the whole world. “It's the way we build them.” 


PX&@ 


Light Draft Plows, Harrows, Planters and 

tivators are made in all types and sizes, 
to meet the conditions in all sections, and 
are Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee. 


We also make the most complete line of Trac- 
tion Engine Plows produced, and we have a special 
catalog devoted to these famous plows. 


The P&@ Little Genius 
Engine Gang Plow 


was the most popolar plow shown at all points on 
the 1916 National Tractor Demonstration. 


We will send P & O Catalogs to any address, 
While P & O Implements are sold only through 
established implement dealers, we welcome corres- 
pondence from farmers in all sections, 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Us. 
Parlin & Orendorff Company 


Canton, Illinois 


Dallas 
Portland 
Spokane 


Minneapolis 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 
{Ore.) 
aver Oklahoma City 


Omaha 
Bioux Falls 


Use Your Auto 


for Belt Power 
Saw-Grind-Pump-Thresh 


In two minutes HELPING HENRY jacksup your 
car end is et work—weighs onty 135 ths.—all_stee!—earried 
en running oto enywhere on farm or sell po 
nelg’ kee place of expensive engine—costs thap 





Ensflage Cutter—Pea and Clover Hafler 
ist mili—Corn Shelier—Fanning Mi!!--E. 
— Buzz Saw—Milker—Separator—Cider Prese—W ashing Ma- 
ly ed Jack - erenting Pump—Sprayer — Concrete 
ixer, weer tires—there is ving of friction 
just — ss 


Trial at Our Expense 


uns 
—Rice and Gr 


HELPING MENRY ie guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
bim 30 days— Your money end freight charges votundes @ 
a i la every way satisfied. 

Jrop @ post card to fact and jost say:—“‘Send 
folders and prices, My car is a——."" Do it today. 
Autopower Ce,, 1252 Lincoln Way, La Ind. 





water and fastening them on top of boxes 
made of light materials. These ome cost 
very little and may be used season after 
season for many purposes other than giv- 
ing early warmth to the young cucumber 
vines. ‘The boxes also save insect powder 
and a lot of time by protecting young vines 
and plants until they have made a 
start. 

Sandy soil, well filled with humus, is the 
best for cucumbers. But if one’s garden 
is made up of heavier varieties of soil one 
need not forego the satisfaction of having 
a cucumber patch. If the soil is heavy it 
will be greatly improved by mixing a few 
quarts of sand or lighter soil in the hills 
before planting the seed. ‘ 

Cucumbers may be planted in hills or 
rows. In the farm garden hills about 
three and one-half feet apart give the best | 
results, especially if one is starting the) 
young plants under glass covers. By)| 
planting a number of seeds in each hill one 
can pull out the inferior plants and leave 
three or four of the most vigorous plants 
to mature acrop. The preliminary tillage 
of the ground, whether the cucumbers are 
planted in hills or drilled, should be dee 
and thoro and a liberal supply of we 
rotted manure should be thoroly mixed 
with the soil around each hill. Cover the 
manure with a thin layer of soil to prevent 
the seed coming in direct contact with it, 
and then cover the seed with about two 
inches of fine soil. Firm the mtg soil 
with a hoe, and sprinkle a covering of light 
soil over the surface to serve as a mulch 
to prevent the loss of moisture about the 
hill. By making conditions ideal for the 
seed to germinate and providing an abun- 
dance of plant food for the young plants 
when they start growing the plants will 
go thru rather unfavorable seasons and 
produce large crops of cucumbers. 

Weeds and grass growth must be held 
in check and to this end, as well as to con- 
serve moisture, there should be frequent 
cultivation and hand hoeing about the 
hills. If cultivated with a horse after the 
vines begin to cover the ground, go along 
the rows and move the vines toward the 
row so as to avoid unnecessary hand hoe- 
ing. Frequent spraying with bordeaux 
mixture affords the best remedy for the 
blight or mildew which often affect cu- 
cumber vines. It is always a safe pre- 
caution to use this spray even if the vines 
appear to be healthy. Kerosene emulsion 
and dusting with tobacco powder is a good 
remedy to protect the vines from the 
striped cucumber beetle. For succession 
crops the seed may be planted at intervals 
of two weeks all thru May and June. Asa 
rule the late plantings escape insect pests 
and yield larger crops for pickling pur- 
poses.—W. M. K. 




















CLEAR$204 DAY | 
You will find seendy, pacétale business 
Gartashtas in’ teafesd i tisinrenct 


100 foot 
for wells | 





It pays to answer the guaranteed acivertise- 
ments in Successful Farming. Read them, 


COST OF SPRAYING 

Spraying is one of the cheapest opera- 
tions in the management of the orchard. 
In one orchard where the cost of spraying 
was demonstrated it was found to be only 
25.6 cents per tree or $9.32 per acre. At 
harvest time 98.2 percent of the fruit was 
without blemish as contrasted with a check 
plot not sprayed where only 9.3 percent 
was sound. 
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6 Do Not Put Up 
§ With Power That 
9 Will“Pass”—You 
¢ Want It To “Pull” 
OW ratctst, oxtrararazce, goes 


cient farm power apparatus. Soil 
scratched with light plowing that 
reduces production, crops lost 
with poor threshing that wastes 
= soon eat up the saving 
made in the purchase of a cheap 
and light farm engine, The farm 
engine should be a good one, 
capable of doing work that will 
bring returns in proportion to its 
cost. No better engines can be 
found than those that bear the 
Nichols & Shepard name as 
members of the 


Red River 
Special Line 


In steam tractors there are five 
sizes and fifteen variants, 13-40 to 
25-85 h. p., burning any kind of 
fuel, wood, coal or straw. In Oil- 
Gas Tractors two sizes are built, 
25-50 to 35-70 h. p., developing 
full power on kerosene—nothing 
that a farm engine can do is too. 
much for either kind. 
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SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms. 
and thus be sure of large yields of 
‘ect fruit. 


are used in large orchards 
and highly endorsed by suc- 
growers. Write for our 
money-saving catalog, which also 
contains a ful! treatise on spraying 
Fruit and Vegetable crops, 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER O0., 


Box 76 Quincy, DL 


New Seeder 
3 Feet Wide 
Ont beter cents by cong Oe hen fens 


clover, rape, rye, etc., any quantity per acre. Flat teeth 
cover seed thoroughly and make dust mulch. Pays for 
itself in seed saved. An ideal cultivator also, as it works 
close to small plants and kills weeds. In stock near you. 
Send for catalog. 

Eureka Mower Co., Box 1242, Utica, N. ¥. 


EVERGREENS 


== 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect bulldion=: crops, stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
are Nursery grown and hardy every- 


here. From $1 to $10 per Je 
Hill's 1 > and 60 Great Bargain sheet sent 


Hill 
free. Write today. World’s largest growers. Est. 1866. 


. CO., DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
>. gah ARSENY C04, OUNORE, Sesto 


LOVE DIES AT FORTY-FIVE 


Unless Home is made beautiful and at- 
tractive. Our Fine Trees and Shrubs supply the 
Beauty and Fragrance to hold the Hearts together. 
Send list of your Home needs. 50 Page Book on 
Plants that please ‘‘Because They Grow”’. 


THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
804 P A TRO 


‘eters Avenue, Y, OHIO 




















INCREASING THE CABBAGE YIELD] 

When cutting heads of early cabbage | 
from the garden, do not pull up the stalk 
by root or cut it off down low toward the 
roots, but carefully remove the head by 
cutting it off and leaving several of the 
larger leaves uninjured on the stalk. Ina 
short time you will be rewarded for this 
care by finding a number of very solid 
sweet heads on most of these stalks. If all 
the little heads are removed as soon as they 
start but three, these will attain consider- 
able size. 

Many persons prize these second 
growths more highly than the first heads. 
It costs nothing to secure this increase in 
cabbage — and it is well worth trying. 


“—ane & 


SOIL FOR CAULIFLOWER 

Many persons who have attempted to 
grow cauliflower are doubtless wondering 
why they met with more or less failure. 

Cauliflower requires a rich soil to pro- 
duce satisfactory development. It simply 
will not grow to do any good in poor, 
barren earth, and it is useless to try to 
grow it unless the soil is or can be made 
very rich. 

Cauliflower does best in a cool soil and 
still better if the weather is slightly cooler 
than is required to produce some other 
vegetable crops. 

eed the plants. Apply manure that 
has strength in it, but avoid any manure | 
that has heating properties. Well decayed 
horse manure W ell mixed with cow manure, 
will produce the desired results. Apply 
to the bed where the plants are to be set, 
spade or plow under, and then during the 
growing season, apply it to the surface | 
and especially along the rows pretty close | 
up to the plants, but keep from touching 
them if possible. 

Liquid fertilizer from such manure will 
give satisfactory results if applied during 
the growing season. A little wood ashes 
added to the manure from which the liquid 
is made and applied at the time the heads 
are forming, will increase their size and 
weight. 

Bend over the longer leaves to protect 
heads from sun, and finer white heads will 
be grown.—J. T. T 


SOUR SOIL IN GARDENS 

Many persons fail in growing the best 
crops in their home vegetable gardens sim- 
ply because the soil is too acid or sour to 
produce the best results. 

Cabbage, celery, and sometimes onions, 
can be grown to very fine proportions, on 
earth that is sour from being too wet, but 
as a rule such soil needs a little attention. 

Secure a sheet of litmus paper from a 
drug store, ard place it in the soil, If the 
blue sheet turns red, the soil is too acid 
and some lime should be added to produce 
the desired results. Such soil will be 
benefited by the use of coal ashes in mod- 
erate quantities. 

Lime can be applied during spring or 
autumn, or can be given to the soil during 
the cropping season if it is applied care- 
fully, without injury to the tender plants. 











LIME SULPHUR RUINS BIRDS’ 
EGGS 


Last spring when we were spraying, we 
happened to get the nozzle directed toward 
the nest of a turtle dove in which there 
were two eggs. The mixture got on the 
eggs and the old dove sat almost all sum- 
mer trying to hatch them. This is not the 
first time that the hired man has called 
my attention to the fact that lime sulphur 
on eggs renders them unhatchable. 

Owing to the fact that the birds are so 
useful in the orchard, I am making this 
illustration that those who handle the 
nozzle may be careful when spraying close 
to a nest.—O. R. A. 
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issouri's “show me” attitude 

pervades the Middle West. 
Therefore, the prevalence of 
Firestone Tires on the corn belt 
farms is one of the stron3est 
recommendations for Most Miles 
per Dollar. Forthe man who makes 
good on the Middle Western farm 
does not accept hearsay. He proves 
things by his personal trial. 
You'll do well to follow his ex- 
ample. Put Firestone Tires on the 
four wheels of your car and see 
what an increased measure of 
economy, safety, comfort and 
appearance is yours. 
Write for our Free Book,““Mileage 
Talks,” No. 12. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
Akron,Ohio Branchesand Dealers Everywhere 
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hub-deep, Easyons are easily 

attached. No jacking or mov- 
ing of car necessary. What’s more, 
Easyon Chains won’t injure your 
tires nor mar paint cf spokes— the 
gripping link being perfectly smooth 
and rounded next the rubber, and 
the spoke fasteners padded with 
leather cushions. 


Fe too. WHEN you're mired 





Easyon Chains 27°, P3cko4_",2 
to a set—four for each rear wheel. 
THE WOODWORTH MFC. CoRP., 
Canadiap Factory — Niagara Falls, 

Chicago Distri 


Easyons Do the Work 


nt. "New York Distribukors = Bose 
butors — Geo, B. Carpen 


resto 


p 


fc , 

9 . 2 
Cagyer Chas, = ~~ 
ON OR OFF IN A MOMENT tet a 
GRIP LIKE A MUO HOOK I. SF 
RIDE LIKE A BARE TIRE 


PER SET, $3.00 

PER SET, $4.00 

PER SET, $6.00 
to any part of the U. 


expense 


return at our 
your MONEY BACK, 





to Leather Tire Goods Co.,) 


ter & Co., 


—— 


Size 4% fits 4-in. or 44-in. Tires, 
Size 5} fits 5-in. or 5\4-in. Tires, 


Sent Parcel Post or Express prepaid 
Bror Canada, 
If you are not satisfied on examining, 


Whiripool St., Niagara Fatls, N.Y. 
ply Con 1765 Broadway. 











Made In Three Sizes: 


Size 3% fits 3-in. or 3'4-in. Tires, 


receive 
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Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
















Sn a Kerosene Engine @ 
Save You $25 to $100 


Z have been making and selling good 
ines for over 30 years. I make nothing 
erosene, LH and Gas Engines. 








than come  edvertioars have been in 
business, and it will opera 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate Motor Spirits, 
WITTE Kerosene En- 
are not an experiment. They are a time- 
, time-proven Susseass hundreds are in use 
in every state in the U. 


WITTE ENGINES @ 


poate fuel savers, Steady, 
and pow ‘ul, easy to operate, long- 
lived «: as proven by their records, which goes 

k farther than any other similar manu- 
a, My Engines are 








Solar Oil,” or Naptha. 




















liana liorn 















Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Send for FREE Auto Book. £777 
Write house nearest you. 5 



















BOUND BROOK 
BUSHINGS 


— will Poel en ioe fro of ol or wean, 


Best 
Best for Gasoline Engines 


indmills and machinery of all | hinds 
pecially bendy for hard- ae places, Get 


a Brock Oil-less § ‘ 
Bex S , Bound Breck, NJ. 














of 
Grecia! olfer pow. mittee lex for 
anu nists orennti on. Addrese 
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COMMANDING COMPANY BE<é 

When mobilization orders came to the 
Iowa militia last spring one of the ques- 
| tions to be settled was who should com- 
|}mand Company Bee—Major er 
own private company. Major Landers 
ranking chief musician of the state had to to 
go with the membersof his band to Laredo, 
there was no debate about that, but who 
was to command Company Bee in his 
absence? 

It had taken the Major three years to 
recruit Company Bee. His method was a 
rather unusual one. First he placed in the 
local newspapers a want ad like this: 
“Wanted—Stray swarms of bees. Phone 
me and I will come at once and remove 
them from your premises.” As there were 
several small apiaries in the town stray 
swarms were not unusual and generally 
they chose to stop just where they were 
least wanted. 

Sometimes a porch vine served as a rest- 
ing place for a new and bewildered swarm 
—to the utter dismay of the usual after- 
noon occupants of the porch. Other spots 
equally inappropriate were frequently 
| chosen by young swarms, and as a result 
recruits came to Company Bee with en- 
couraging promptness and regularity in re- 
sponse to the adeartiamanlt By the time 
mobilization orders came, Company Bee’s 
camp was dotted with fifty-four white 
shelters. But Major Landers had to leave 
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Light Your Farm! 
the whole family enjoy 
Ls ritiant TY safe electric 

light made 


UNIVERSAL] 


LIGHTING PLANT 

Simplest and most reliable Lighting 
Plant made. Little attention—no bother. 
Comes all set up on one p latform, or in 
separate units. pples light-power, 
too—for a few cents a wee 


, Free. oe for this beautiful book tell- 

about Lighting 

Universal B os Plants. 
Co 





























New Albany Box & Basket Co.,Box.i20 New Albany,iné, 








for the front, and Company Bee could not 
go. Who was to command it? 

Just here Col. David Tharp volunteered 
for service. Being a near neighbor of the 
Landers family, experienced in bee culture 
and military affairs since the Civil War, 
Col. Tharp was an acceptable volunteer, 
and during the absence of the Major his 
command has done exceedingly ae On 
going into winter quarters Company Bee 
numbered one hundred and one in place 
of last spring’s count of fifty-four. 

This growth was due solely to the nat- 
ural increase of the bees. Mr. Th 
busied himself thruout the summer with 
his charges, taking care that only one 
swarm should go out from each of the old 
colonies. This required an almost endless 
amount of careful work opening the hives 
to destroy the surplus queen cells, or to 
watch for symptoms of trouble or evi- 
dences of unwelcome increase. He saved 
enough of the swarms to bring the apiary 
up to one hundred colonies early in the 
season and then kept the bees at work fill- 
ing the supers. 

Last summer was favorable for honey 
production and the Landers’ bees pro- 
duced more than 5,600 pounds of honey 
while under the care of Mr. Tharp. That 
is better than 100 pounds a colony, spring 
count. The honey sold at $3.50 and $4| “~~ 
a case of 24 one-pound boxes. The straight 
sections with fence separators were used 
and much of the honey was fancy grade. 
The Landers’ apiary will be held down to 
sixty colonies; and the surplus swarms in 














new hives are finding ready sale at $6.50 
to $10.50 each, ac casting to their strength | 
and honey supply. The gross receipts will | 
exceed $1,000 and the net income will be} = 
not less than $800. 

Pretty good for volunteer service, wasn’t 
it? Col. Tharp insisted that he’ should 
receive nothing for his time and labor. 
"— can’t go to the border, as I would like 
to do,” said he, ‘‘so you go ahead, Major, 
and I'll stay here and do my bit with Com- 
pany Bee.” And so it was settled, except 
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guarantee our hardy northern gr 
We are growers; our system of ae eelling Pirect aves —. 
money. ST. JOSEPH NURSERY, Box 462, &t. Joseph, Mich. 


SEN. DUNLAP pipereny—y 


BreRtis- Everbearing varie 


BERRY 


100 ptints'$ 1.50 s2 


variet! varieties, 360 for 81 $1.00 Regis Everts cat Red 
v — s Ever 

go selecied plants $1.00. Disc berry, 
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list full of bargains FR EE 


ELI F. HERSEY, Box 15, Parkersburg, lowa 
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8256 Walnut 8t., Denver,Colo 


Everbearing 


100 Strawberry PLANTS $I. TS 


Progressives, Suberband Americus, 
500 $6.50. Spring berries 200, $1.00, 
Everbearing Red Rasp. 25, $1.00. 
Catalog full of bargains free. 


W. H. KOELL 
Box 810 Hampton, Iowa 
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Gardner Bursery Co., Gon, Bus401, Osage, 
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on Strawberry Plants. 
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biack soll plants. 108, 
75 cta., 1000 $5. 
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W. N. SOARFF ‘a ‘SONS, New Carlisle, ie, 0. 
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that the Major insisted that all recruits 


Mention Successful Farming to adverti sers- 
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from outside sources should go to form the 
nucleus of an apiary for Col. Tharp. And 
such recruits were notlacking. ‘‘Come take 
these horrid bees out of my snowball bush”’ 
phoned someone on May 15. That swarm, 
placed in good quarters, produced 100 
pounds of honey by October 10. The end 
of the season found eight strong colonies 
in Mr. Tharp’s own yard with a record of 
honey sales amounting to $69.50. 

Thus we have seen that two apiaries 
with a combined enumeration of 109 
colonies were recruited in four years with- 
out the purchase of a single colony. By 
promptly saving all stray swarms, intro- 
ducing purebred queens when necessary 
and by using scientific methods and mod- 
ern tures Major Landers and Col. 
Tharp, aside from their patriotic service, 
have taught a good lesson in the oppor- 
tunities of bee culture.—A. A. J. 


STARTING YOUNG TREES 

When the queer changes of spring 
weather are in vogue, one cannot be too 
careful in watching for expected shipments 
of young trees. Call up every day or so 
and find out if they have arrived, then get 
them home as soon as possible. if you are 
unable to plant them at once put them in 
a cool moist place. The cellar furnishes an 
excellent place for this purpose. If every- 
thing is favorable they may be kept for 
several days in their shipping wrappings. 
Water may be poured on the roots thru 
the top of the bale allowing it to trickle 
down thru the packing. Evergreens need 
lots of air around the tops in order to pre- 
vent molding or heating. 

Before unwrapping the trees for planting 
mix up a bucket of sticky clay and water to 
a creamy consistency. This mixture is 
called “puddle.” As fast as the trees are 
removed and the packing all taken off they 
are dipped in the puddle and left there 
urtil planted. This prevents too much 
exposure of the roots, and insures a more 
certain growth. 


MAKING STRAWBERRIES PAY 

In caring for a strawberry bed, either for 
family use or intensive fruit farming, I find 
two things must be done each season in 
order to get good results for six years or 
more without renewing the bed. 

My system is simply to keep out weeds, 
grass, etc., and thin out plants at least 
twice each year. The soil must be rich and 
well fertilized. Set plants as early in 
spring as possible for a bed four feet wide, 
in two rows, two feet apart. I find this 
width row best suited for intensive culture 
as berries can be picked from the path on 
each side. 

Let the plants make all the new plants 
they can the first year; cultivate, pull 
weeds, and pick off all blossoms in order 
to get well set plants before frost. Give 
the bed a light dressing of clean straw the 
first winter to protect the berries from dirt 
next season. 

As soon as the first crop is off mow plants 
as close to the ground as possible, raking 
and burning the rubbish. Take a sharp 
hoe and cut out all old plants and many of 
the new ones, leaving a young plant to 
each square foot of ground. Now you have 
the stock for next year’s crop, but after 
forming runners and new plants, this stock 
will be too thick and must be thinned out 
again before spring. This is best done in 
February or Slaeak after the snow leaves. 
The older plants can be easily dis- 
tinguished by their dark roots and the 
crown is higher from the ground. 

Berries must have plenty of sun and air 
to prevent mildew. 

A bed of strawberries is almost worthless 
after two years if not properly thinned out 
and kept clean. I keep one-half acre in 
shape by this system and find the expense 
much less than the old way of renewing a 
bed every few years with the loss of the 
first year’s crov.—C. 8. 
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Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


_ All Overland and Willys 
Knight cars are factory 
equipped with Champion 
Dependable Spark Plugs. 





For no other plug meets the 
needs of these motors so effici- 
ently—so unfailingly. 


Champions are most care- 

fully and scientifically built. 
Their construction is guided 
by the most exhaustive labor- 
atory tests. 
Champion porcelains are protected 
against the constant hammering of 
the cylinder explosions by patented 
asbestos cushioned copper gaskets. 
The extremes of heat and cold do 
not weaken or crack them. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug 
especially designed for every type 
of automobile, tractor and station- 
ary gas engine, 

The name “CHAMPION” 
is on the porcelain. Look 
for it. 





Overiand Cars 
are equipped with the 
Champion Special Over- 
land “O”’ Plug. 
Price, $1.00 


Willys-Knight Cars 


are equipped with the 
Champion Heavy Stone 


Champion Spark 
Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


| Plug. 
Price, $1.25 









the time, labor and 
power in disking 


Use a double-action harrow—disk twice 
at one going over. Save gasoline and k 
from compacting the soil by a second working. 
But be sure the harrow has our rigid main 
frame that forces the rear disks to cut midwa 
of the fore disks—the only harrow where rear disks 
cut as deep and do as much work as the fore disks, 




































leaving the land level. Use a 
Cutaw Double - Action 
pai Engine Harrow 
os Its forged sharp disks cut deep with- 


out bringing up trash; the d -proo 
oil-soaked, ‘hardwood bearings toy 
— balance make draft light; it 
an sy we and is made 
o ractors. with 
syreaces hitch for use in gaultiples. 
If your dealer has not the genuine 
Cc pinay 5 f write - us direct. 
sure to write us for our 
free book, *‘The Soil and Ite 
Tillage.”* 
your power this year. 


e Cutaway Harrow Co, 


Maker of the original CLARK 
disk harrows and plows 








































Ww tiv ech vou home by mail to earn 
: $0" weakly ae Chace “4 - ay 
e Models furnished Write for Free Book. 
actical Auto School, 68-T Beaver St., New York 


. itmay ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 

ATENT be valuable. Write me. Noat- B TEN Ti: want Owen Patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted. 

ete. you market your invention without charge. 

Richard . 


torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882 
. Owen, 85, Owen Bidg, Washington. D. C 












“Inventor's Guide” Free. FRANKLIN H. 














HOUGH, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C, 












BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB DEPT. | ideas and have a good social time, too. | 
Dear Boys and Girls: | Your Club Leader and teacher will tell | 
Successful Farming will devote at least you how to organize a club and will work | 
one page each month to the boys’ and| with you. The schools are now giving 
irls’ club work. A boys’ and girls’ club| credit for club work. Ask your teacher 
Bulletin will also be published from time to | about this and you will find the club work 
time, telling about your success in the pig, | will make your studies more interesting 
calf, poultry, baby beef and corn clubs, | as well as profitable. Successful Farming 
ete. Send usa picture of yourself and your | is offering silver and gold medals as prizes 
pig, calf or chickens and tell us how you | for the club work and by being a club 
raised your club crop or livestock. } member you can compete for county and 
This month we publish a picture of the! state prizes offered by us for Club Leaders, | 
National and State Club Leaders taken at | and others. 
their annual meeting held at Ames, Iowa, Next month we will answer questions 
February 13-17. You will find the name| and tell you about other features of our 
and address of your State Leader just| plan for boys and girls. Now is the time| 
below the photograph and we ‘hope you|to make a start and we will help you. | 
will write to him and find out all about the’ Write us today for the plan and tell us 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. It costs you noth-| just what you want to do. 





ing to join and by being a member of your Sincerely yours, 
state a you can have full direction and SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
help in raising your club crops or stock, | E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
and compete for prizes. 
Will Loan You Money . 
We hope more boys and girls will write | ANNUAL Cine OF CLUB 


us for our plan to loan money to help make 
a start in life. If you want a pig, calf, pen ) : t 
of chickens, pure seed, etc., Successful | Boys’ and Girls’ Club work, representing 
Farming will Yo in you the money at six | thirty-three Northern and Western states, 
ercent on a years time and all the secur- held their Annual Conference at Ames, 
; Iowa, February 13-17. 


The National and State Leaders of the | 


ity we ask is your name on the note. We oes 
are glad to trust the boys and girls in this | Reportsshowed an enrollment of 198,759 
way and help you secure a pet animal that boys and girls in 1916, representing 7,849 } 
you have wanted and that will ake you | Club groups. Fifty-one percentof thecoun- 
some money of your own, by giv.ng it| ties in the thirty-three states represented | 
proper care, feex , etc, We heard from had the work last year. The cost of super 
3,000 bovs and girls in Fel ruary request- | vision amounted to $157,304.75, or 33 
ing a loan with which to buy a pig, chick- cents per member, to handle the work and 
ens or something else that they wanted and | 2 © st of $2.33 for completing each club 
by the time this letter reaches you we ex- project. 
ect to have requests from 3000 more.| The total value of club products and 
Ve wish to take care of every boy and girl! achievement amounted to $922,766.73. 
10 to 18 years old, who wants to make a! Cost of production $332,836.07, and add- 
start thru our club plan and who can meet ing cost of supervision made total cost 
the requirements. We are glad to hear | $490,140.82. Net profit to United States 
from you and to know that we can help | $432,613.91. The benefit received by the 
so many boys and girls. Tell us what you | members and communities in which they 
want to do, and all about your problems. | live cannot be estimated in money. 
Ask your County Agent, Club Leader,| Eighty-five thousand three hundred and 
Merchants, County Superintendents and ; twenty-four members completed the work 
your parents to help you find some stock | or 43 percent of the enrollment. ‘The pro- 
and assist you in meeting the requirements | gram for 1917 year’s work in the various 
of the plan, also help you join the boys’ | states was well mapped out at the Ames 
and girls’ clubs. Conference andit is predicted that this year 
Have a Neighborhood Club | will show greater enrollment and wonderful 
When you write us for the plan send us| stridesintheclubwork. The importance of 
the names of at least five other boys and | the boys’ and girls’ club work is realized by 
girls so that you can have a club of several | the extension forces and club leaders and 








Will Loan 10,000 Boys and Girls Money To Buy Livestock 
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general charge of the Conference. He wag 
aided by George E. Farrell, Assistant, 
Washignton, D.C. T. J. Newbill, State 
Leader from Washington was elected 
Chairman of the sessions. C. B. Smith, 
Washington, D. C., Chief of Extension 
Service made several addresses pertaining 
to the Extension and Club relations, also 
- purpose and intent of the Smith-Lever 
unds. 

We publish below a list of the State 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Leaders for the 
benefit of boys and girls seeking enroll- 
ment or information about the club work. 

Arizona—Leland 8S. Parks, Tueson. 

California—R. M. Hagen, Berkeley. 

Colorado—Maude E. Sheridan, Ft. Col- 
lins. 

Connecticut—A. J. Brundage, Storrs. 

Idaho—Z. Fay Fowler, Boise. 

Iilinois—James H. Green, Urbana. 

Indiana—Z. M. Smith, LaFayette. 

Iowa—E. C. Bishop, Ames. 

Kansas—Otis E. Hall, Manhattan. 

Massachusetts—George L. Farley, Am- 
herst. 

Michigan—E.C,. Lindemann, E. Lansing. 

Minnesota—T. A. Erickson, St. Paul. 

Missouri—R. H. Emberson, Columbia. 

Montana—M. J. Abbey, Bozeman. 

Nebraska—L. T. Skinner, Lincoln. 

Nevada—Norma J. Davis, Reno. 

New Jersey—Iannie F. Cooper, New 
Brunswick. 

New Hampshire—Lawrence A. Carlisle, 
Exeter. 

New Mexico—W. T. Conway, State 
College. 

New York—F. L. Griffin, Ithaca. 

North Dakota—D. W. Galehouse, 
Fargo. 

Ohio—W. H. Palmer, Columbus. 

Oregon—II. C. Seymour, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania—C. W. Clemmer, State 
College. 

Rhode Island—R. K. Thomas, Kingston. 

South Dakota—W. M. Mair, Brookings. 

Utah—J. C. Hogenson, Logan. 

Vermont—E. L. Ingalls, Burlington. 

Washington—T. J. Newbill, Pullman. 

Wisconsin—T. L. Bewick, Madison. 

Wyoming—I. L. Hobson, Laramie. 

Oklahoma—John E. Swaim, Stillwater. 

Arkansas—W. J. Jernigen, Little Rock. 

Tennessee—H. D. Tate, Knoxville. 

Kentucky—Otis Kercher, Lexington. 


Next month’s number will contain in- 


members in your neighborhood. We will | more and more by business interests as the | teresting stories of boys’ and girl’s achieve- 
send our plan to your friends so they can | resultsof the workare shown thru increased | ments in the club work. We want to hear 


get a pig, calf, etc., and make a start. By | yields, club achievements, a greater inter- 
having a club, your State or County Club | est in school work and community up- 
Leader can give you the regular club work | building. 

and assistance, and you can meet twice a| O. H. Benson in charge of boys’ and 


month, talk over your work, exchange | girls’ club work, Washington, D. C., had | 


from our boy and girl friends on the farm 
and would like to have you send us stories 
about your club work and a picture of 
yourself and your pet animal, or growing 
crops, for this department. 
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GOODRICH 
Good Faith 


HE Fair Treatment Guar- 
antee—the pledged good faith 
of the B, F. Goodrich Com- 
y—takes the slightest shadow: 














Silvertown’s 
Domination of 
1916 
Auto Racing 


The 1916 automo- 
bile racing season 
brought forth 
amongst a half hune 
dred Silvertown 
victories the fol- 
lowing especial tri- 
umphs of the ONLY 
two-ply, cable-cord 
tire: 





National Automobile 
Recing Champion- 
ship, won by Dario 
Resta with 4100points 


15,582 points scored 
toward the cham- 
pionship by Silver- 
town to 7,176 by ALL 
its competitors COM- 


Eighty per cent. of all 
the prize winning 
positions of A. A. A. 
sanctioned races, 


31 Firsts to 5 Firsts 
by All itscompetitors, 

















” Best in the Long 


pan 
of arisk off Goodrich Black Safety, 
Tread Tires, 















You must get full value service 
from a Goodrich Tire,orGoodrich 
wants it back forthwith. 


Then Goodrich FAIR TREATMENT 
steps up and squares the debt of that 
tire,—squares it gladly and generously 
with a liberal adjustment, bound to 
galisfy you, 
For Goodrich accepts as the Company’s 
debt of honor an obligation of tire service, | 
worthy of the best fabric tire made. 


There are no conditions, no catch words 
to Goodrich s world-wide invitation: 


“Send back to Goodrich | 
ANY Goodrich tire you } 
believeowes youanything.” : 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


AKRON, OHIO A 


/ 
You See This Sign jo 
h Tires are Stocked 
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rio Resta won the 
official 1916 National ty 
Automobile Racing \ ; 
Championship, Silver PN in 


town Tires. > A 
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PROP GOOSEBERRY BUSHES grass that usually grows among the bushes | to grow, and they will be much more easily 
cause the berries to decay or be very | picked. 


On account of the low growth of goose-| inferior, 


In localities where persons follow grow- 


berry bushes, much of the fruit is often] [f the lower branches are propped up a| ing these berries the bushes are carefully 
damaged by hanging too near the ground, | few inches by the aid of forked sticks it | propped, and it is estimated that the —_ 
where the dampness of the earth and the | will cause much larger and better berries | is increased at least one-fourth.—H. M. M. 
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SWAT ENGLISH SPARROWS | 

F I were to tell you that one of the 

common inhabitants of the farm 

requires only a peck of wheat, or its | 
equal in other food per year, you would | 
think that didn’t amount to much, but | 
when I add that each English sparrow eats | 
that much it makes you “sit up and take 
notice.’ It would be impossible for our | 
young readers to figure out the number of 
sparrows in the United States or even im 
one county, but let us suppose you have 
fifty in your barn. To feed those fifty | 
birds for one day would require a quart 
of wheat or its equivalent. For the year 
it would take 365 quarts or between eleven | 
and twelve bushels 

Eleven bushels of wheat at an ordinary 
price of one dollar per bushel would make | 
a big expense, but when wheat is nearing | 
the two dollar mark as it is this year, it is | 
up to us todosomething. Most of us don’t 
care to support many worthless sparrows 
at fifty cents apiece, and there are prob- 
ably nearer five hundred in your barn than 
fifty. That would mean $250 a year which 

our father is losing on account of the 
toed stolen by sparrows. But of course 
they do not eat wheat alone any morethan 
ou or I live entirely on one thing, altho 

r. Sparrow is very nearly a vegetarian, 
in fact 98 percent of his ration is vegetable. 
If we look at the diagram we will see that 
74 percent of all his food is grain, that, is, 
wheat, corn, oats, rye or any kind he may 
find which suits his fancy; 24 percent are 
grass and weed seed and two percent only 
are insects. But even if only three quar- 
ters of his food is grain and not all of that 
two dollar wheat, we can still see that he 
is in no way earning his keep. 

Now we would not have you confuse 
our native sparrows with their English 
brothers. The native spa:row eats a lot 
less grain and makes up a large part of 
his diet upon insects, weed seeds and other 
things which are harmful to our crops 
Your father can tell you how they help 
to clean up the grasshoppers, beetles, 
eankerworms and other insects as well as 
the many harmful weeds. He will also 
tell you that the English sparrow is a pest 
and is said to be im little favor among 
farmers. Besides being of no value in 
itself it drives away the useful and attrac- 
tive birds destroying their young and 
taking their nesting places. It makes 
buildings, ornamental trees, vines, and 
bushes filthy with its excrement and ugly | 
It is a serious pest and to get rid of 





nests 
it would be a great blessing 

Trapping is one of the best ways of 
destroying the pests and April and May 
are the best months to do it, for then we 
catch most of the young. One of our 
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GRAIN 


can 


02% INSECTS 
c— 7% GRASS SEED 
c—— 17% WEED SEED 


| wired together A to A, B to B, etc., with 


| have 
|almost impossible to guard against them 


friends in Tennessee writes that in fifteen 
months by the use of three traps over 
5000 English sparrows were caught. 
Another farmer in New York caught an 
average of sixty sparrows a day for several 
months. He had a square trap but we 
believe a round one can be made more 
easily and cheaply. 

Anyone can easily make the trap shown 
in Fig. 1. Take a piece of No. 20 wire 
netting with one-half inch meshes three or 
four feet in width and seven times as long. 
Cut as shown in Fig. 2. The edges are 


soft wire about No. 20. The netting is 
then tacked to the sticks, H H and two 
others not shown, with small wire staples. 
These sticks need not be over an inch 
thick but should be at least four feet long 
so as to project eight inches beyond the 
lower edge of the cone to form legs. This 
holds the edge of the cone a few inches 
above the ground and allows the sparrows 
easy passage under. 

Above the main cone you make a remov- 
able turret. This turret has a cone-shaped 
bottom with a hole six inches in diameter 
to match a similar opening in the apex of 
the large base cone. The birds fly thru 
this into the turret and it also serves as a 
hand-hole for taking birds out. If you 
have two of these turrets one may be used 
as a cage for storing birds. Numerous 
desirable birds will also be caught in the 
trap but these can be freed thru the open- 
ing. 

The base of the trap is about five feet 
in diameter. Bait of any desirable type as 
wheat, rye, barley or buckwheat is placed 
under the center of the trap and a train of 
it extending to the outside. The birds 
follow this bait until they are under the 
wire, and after eating what they want start 
to fly upward. Striking the wire netting 
they follow its upward slope to the apex 
and pass thru it into the turret on top and 
are then prisoners. 

The trap is light and easily carried from 
one place to another. It may be set up on 
the barn floor, in the yard or any place 
where the birds are thick and will find the 
bait.—C. G. 

TRAPPING HAWKS 

One of the worst pests some poultrymen 

to contend with is hawks. It is 


as they frequently come within a few rods 
of the house. The best way that I have 
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ever found of getting rid of them is to 
trap them. They are easily caught if the 
set is made right. 

To make a set get a piece of waste meat | 
of a rabbit and put it on the ground or ona 
rock in an out of the way place where dogs | 
or cats are not apt to find it. Put two or | 
three No. 0 or No. 1 steel traps around the | 
bait. Conceal the traps carefully but set 
them so a light pressure on the trigger will | 
spring the trap. Do not disturb the| 
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PAINT 

AT. 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


Siege ees 
YOU will be greatly 
Made Fresh For Your Order pleased after you use it. 
INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each order. 
Write Today for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 
Color Cards. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


O. 1 CHASE, The Paint Man, 
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At First Cost 
I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Pull Life in it 
when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED 
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SHINN MANUFACTURING CO. 
1634 Monadrocs Bidg. Chicago, littmois. 








MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 
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Y BICYCLE. Eas 
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escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor at 

tachment. Motorcycier, all makes, new 

and second-hand, 0356 and up. 

SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. X Galesburg, Kansas. 
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natural surroundings more than necessary. 

The hawks are almost certain to find the 
bait as they are flying around in search of 
food. As soon as one or two start to feed 
on the bait they will draw more. 

If the traps are not set by the bait for | 
the first day or two, more hawks will be | 
caught, for after they once get started on 
the bait they will keep coming back till | 
they are caught. 

Care should be taken when they are | 
removed from the trap for they can strike 
very quickly with their talons or beak. 
The safest plan is to kill them in the trap. 

I recently caught five hawks in a day} 
and a half with two sets made in this 
manner. The traps should be looked after 
several times a day.—M. L. D. 


THE OPERATION OF TRACTORS| 


Continued from page 16 
uite commonly done. This work comes | 
Ting the cold part of the year. The | 
tractioneer must exercise much care that | 
his circulating water does not treeze at 
night and the lubricating oil does not get | 
so thick that it cannot be distributed 
equally, causing the bearings to become 
heatec by leaving the parts dry. The gas 
tractor makes an ideal power for running 
the husker-shredder. We may say that it 
takes five horse power for every roll of the 
shredder. Thus a four roll machine will 
take twenty horse power, a six roll, 
thirty horse power, and a twelve roll, 
sixty horse power. 

Shelling corn is not generally, a heavy 
load for a tractor. A 300 to 600 bushel 
per hour sheller will require at least 
eighteen horse power and where a long 
drag feeder is used two horse power more 
is needed. In grinding corn, one horse 
power per hour will grind 3 to 5 bushels. 
Thus a grinder for 30 bushels per hour 
capacity, will require six horse power. 

These power requirements have been 
discussed because of the importance of | 
always working the tractor so it is not 
overloaded. The successful tractor is the 
one that has some spare powerat any time. 

Successful operation requires a thoro 
understanding of ignition. The majority 
of tractor troubles are due to faulty 
ignition. The electrical apparatus on a 
tractor is fairly delicate so care must be 
used. Be sure there are no loose con- 
nections or poor insulation and that the 
spark plugs are clean, and the points the 
thickness of a dime apart. 

The lubrication of the tractor must be 
carefully watched. The system must be | 
kept from clogging, the oil changed} 
regularly, the pump maintained in good | 
order, and a good grade of oil used. A 
large number of tractor owners report | 
that it takes at least one gallon of lubricat- 
ing oil to every twenty gallons of fuel 
burned. Always use plenty of oil and be 
sure it gets to the place it is intended. | 
Keep the oil in the crank case at a constant | 
he ad. One authority states that in the 
case of multiple cylinder engines, the oil 
should be drained from the crank case 
once a day, if.kerosene is used, and every | 
three days for gasoline. 

Carburetor adjustment is of vital im- 
portance. One should strive to save fuel. | 
A tractor that has a low fuel consumption 
indicates that the motor and the rest of 
the tractor is being operated efficiently. 
Low fuel consumption indicates that a 
a mixture is being used, that the 
earings are running freely, that the trac- 
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The “Once-Over” Tiller 


Bigger Crops—Less Labor 
Plows, Discs and Harrows in One Operation 


This wonderful new attachment prepares a perfect seed bed 
in the time it takes to do the plowing. It saves all of the time 
now required to do the Discing and Harrowing. The seeder or 
planter can follow the plow 
immediately. 

It is light weight and easily at- 
tached to any Sulky Plow in a half 
hour. It requiresno additional horses 
and is easy to operate. The power 
driven rotor, thoroughly 

ulverizes the soil to the 
Fall depth of the furrow 
and leaves a mellow seed 
bed in which all of the 
fertilizer and trash is cut up and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

Such a seed bed meansthe maxi- 
mum of moistureretaining capacity 
as well as the best capillary action, 


Save Money and Insure Your Crop 


You will make a big saving in time and money by eliminating the disc- 
ing and harrowing and at the same time will insure ‘your crop by preparing 
a perfect seed bed with the “Once-Over” Tiller Attachment. Get action now. 
Learn all about this wonderful new attachment before you start your spring 
plowing. 












‘Increasing Crop Yields or Tilling 


Get This Free Book , the Soil with half the Toil. 


it exp.ains fully the “‘Once-Over”’ Tiller Attachment and contains many 
interesting facts concerning soil conditions—things you ought to know. Write 


for your copy, NOW. 
e Write today for exclusive terri- 


Distributors and Dealers: """< ’:<7,’ 
Scientific Farming Machinery Co. 


914 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The 





**Once-Over’’ Tiller is made in larger size and of 
special design to be used with a tractor. 


urpee's 
Seeds 
3 Grow 


to sell but to grow again, The fact 
that 1916, our fortieth anniversary, 
proved to be our banner year, 
shows that confidence in the House 
of Burpee continues to grow. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1917 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 

is brighter, better and bigger than ever 
before. We have added twenty-two pages, 
making in all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specialties 
illustrated in color. Burpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. A postcard 
will bring it. Write for your copy today and mention this publication. 


Ww. ATLEE SURPEE & co. Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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tor is properly adjusted, that the spark is 
advanced to where it should be, and that 
the motor is giving very nearly the power 
for which it was designed. Good operation 
demands an inspection of the tractor at 
every chance. It should never be run if 
the operator knows of something that is 
not in od order. The part should be 
repaired immediately, not left to break 
something else andso cause aserious wreck. 





ALUMINUM WORK SHOES 
A Work Shoe for Rough and Wet Work on Farm, 
Cement Fioors, Factory, Mines, ds, Etc. 


ARANTEED..treak-proot metal bottoms. w ater-proot-- 
pe noiseless--comfortabie--fine fit--easy waiking. 
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C & C PATENTS PROTECT THEM FOR YOU 
Books “What to Invent” and “How to 

‘Obtain @ Patent” sent free. Send rough 
" ch for report regarding patentability. 
CAC patent on your idea today may mean 
independence tomorrow. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us to buy oa, Patents advertised for 
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how to order, etc. 
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A tractor is like many another machine, 
the more care one bestows upon it the | 
more returns will be re 
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TREATMENT OF HOG CHOLERA 


Some Steps in Prevention and Control 


By A. H. SNYDER 


N old recipe for cooking rabbit 
starts out by saying, “First 
cateh your rabbit.” 

discussing the treat- 
ment of hog cholera 
there is no better 
way to begin than 
by saying,“‘ First be 
sure that your hogs 
bave cholera.”’ 

The general fear of 
cholera and the fact 
that there are dis- 
eases whose symp- 
toms rather closely 
coincide with the 
symptoms of cholera have been the cause of much confusion. 
Pneumonia, “pig typhoid,’ and certain forms of colic 
caused by spoiled corn or other grain have often been mistaken 
for cholera. 

When hogs begin to sicken, it is not always an easy matter 
to determine whether they are suffering from cholera or some 
other ailment. No time should be lost in making a careful study 
of the symptoms and in obtaining a record of the body temper- 
atures of a number of the sick and apparently healthy animals. 
Abnormal body temperatures of a large number of the animals 
in a herd indicate the presence of an infectious disease. It is 
then worth while to have one of the sick hogs killed and a thoro 
post-mortem examination made by some one who is familiar 
with the internal symptoms of cholera. Proper steps toward 
preventing the spread of the disease cannot be taken until a 
correct diagnosis is made and it is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance that this diagnosis be made at the earliest possible 
moment. 

I will not attempt to give a detailed description of the symp- 
toms of hog cholera for when a man’s hogs begin to sicken, the 
wise thing to do is to call a competent veterinarian. The symp- 
toms vary somewhat widely, owing to the fact that the same 
organs of the body are not always affected in different cases. 
It is, therefore, not possible to give a specific set of symptoms 
that are present in all cases. Certain external evidences of dis- 
ease will = noticed by the feeder, such as loss of appetite, diar- 
rhea or constipation, or both alternately, weakness, a staggering 
gait, labored hecathing, and convulsions when it is the acute 
form of cholera. The discharge from the bowels may be more 
or less tinged with blood and have a very disagreeable odor 
and the urine is likely to be highly colored. The mucous 
membranes lining the throat and nostrils become inflamed and 
thickened so that breathing is noisy and the animal may cough 
at times. Abnormal secretions are given off from the skin and 
mucous membranes and the skin around the ears and inside of 
thighs and under surface of the body is sometimes red in color. 
Sometimes the skin over the entire body becomes purplish 
just before death. 

A part or all of these symptoms may be present but several of 
them are also frequently present in the case of hog ailments 
other than cholera. A careful record of the body temperatures 
of an animal, together with a post-mortem examination of the 
organs which are likely to be found affected will enable a trained 
veterinarian to make a definite diagnosis. 

Essentials to Success 

In a former article I explained why the simple serum method 
of treatment is the only method to use in the case of a herd in 
which cholera has already broken out. Where the disease has 
not yet made its appearance and the herd is to be vaccinated 
for the purpose of protection against an outbreak, the simul- 
taneous method is the one to use. 

The Indiana experiment station gives the following six re- 
quirements for successful vaccination by the simultaneous 
method; “‘first, healthy hogs;second, virulent virus; third, potent 
serum; fourth, efficient administration; fifth, proper diet and 
care before and after vaccination; and sixth, sanitary surround- 
ings.” 

Former articles have dwelt upon the greater resistance 
against infection possessed by healthy hogs as compared with 
hogs that have become weakened by improper feed, exposure, 
worms, lice, or other parasites. The necessity for good virus 
and serum has also been explained. Unless the virus contains 
the active, living germs of cholera, an attempt to obtain per- 
manent immunity by the simultaneous method results only 
in the temporary immunity which follows the use of serum 
alone. The use of virulent virus in connection with impotent 
serum is many times worse than the use of good serum and poor 
virus. It is almost certain to start an outbreak of cholera. 
Laws regulating the manufacture and sale of serum and virus 
have greatly reduced the loss which was experienced from the 


use of impure and impotent material during the first few years 
after the vaccination method was discovered. Legislation along 









this line cannot be made too 
stringent, and, what is per- 
haps even more im- 
portant, the officials 
to whom the inspec- 
tion and control ‘of 
virus and serum are 
intrusted, cannot be 
too competent. 

Assuming that 
good materials have 

een procured, the 
next important step 
is to properly admin- 
ister the treatment. 
When the single 
method is used, which merely requires the injection of a quan- 
tity of serum, the danger of serious results is not great. Careful 
disinfection of the skin over the parts injected into and also of 
the instruments are the points of greatest importance. Absces- 
ses and other serious troubles are often caused by infection of 
the wound made in the injection of serum. 

Vaccination by the simultaneous method, which involves the 
use of such deadly material as virus, is not a task for a novice or 
for those who are not informed as to the nature of it and the ex- 
treme danger contained in the most minute quantity of virus. Not 
all veterinarians are as cautious in the handling and use of 
this material as they should be. The use of virus should be so 
thoroly pa agi we and controlled that it could only be used by 
persons who obtain a license permitting them to do so. Poor 
judgment and carelessness on the part of the person doing the 
vaccinating may result in ommndon loss. 

When the simultaneous treatment is to be administered, it is 
best to give the hogs only a light ration for about two da: 
previous to vaccination and it is advisable that no feed 
= them for twelve hours preceding the operation. Keep the 

10g8 in a cool, quiet place and protect them from everything 
which will tend to excite them, as excitement causes. their tem- 
— to rise. If they can be kept away from wallows and 
ept clean it will make the operation easier. 

ing to the many different conditions encountered it is 
necessary that vaccination methods should vary as the 
quantity of serum used, the care of the hogs, etc. The following 
recommendations as to size of dose appear in Circular No. 44 
of the Indiana experiment station: ‘The dose in simultaneous 
vaceination is one-half of a cubic centimeter of serum for each 
pound of body weight up to one hundred pounds. After that 
weight, the dose may be less in proportion to the weight. Under 
no circumstances a dose of under twenty-five cubic centimeters 
of serum should be used in the simultaneous method. The 
virus dose for pigs weighing one hundred pounds or under is 
one cubic centimeter; larger hogs require more; a two hundred 
pound hog requiring from one and Geepqumtas to two cubic 
centimeters. Not mere than six or eight cubic centimeters in 
small pigs and twenty in large hogs should ever be injected in 
one place. A fertile source of abscesses in small pigs is the use 
of too large a needle. The wounds are too large to close readily 
and infection is much more apt to occur.” 

When diseased hogs are given serum only, from one and one- 
half to as large a dose is given as is used in thesimultaneous 
method. 

The serum and virus may be injected in the side of the neck, 
within the arms, or on the inside of the thighs. The materials 
are placed well beneath the skin or into the muscles of the 
thighs by means of hypodermic syringes. The virus should be 
injected into a different region than the serum and not too large 
a dose injected at any one point. Five cubic centimeters in the 
case of small pigs and twenty cubic centimeters for large hogs 
may be considered the maximum to be injected at one place. 

The care of hogs after vaccination is important and will be 
discussed in a later article. 


FLAXSEED JELLY 

Flaxseed jelly is an excellent conditioner for horses. Take 
one quart of flaxseed and put it in ten quarts of water; let 
it stand in a vessel over night. Then put it over a fire and boil 
very slowly until it is boiled down to a thick jelly which re- 
quires about three hours. It will burn to the bottom of the 
kettle if not stirred constantly while boiling. After it is 
boiled, add a double handful of salt to preserve it.It is also a 
good plan to add two ounces of ginger and the same amount 
of poplar bark, if it is handy. The dose is one teaspoonful 
three times a day, given in ground feed. After a week or ten 
days it may be given only once a day. If the jelly should have 
too much of a costive effect, stop its use for a few days. 

For “hide bound” horses, horses suffering from any debili- 
tating disease, or animals that ire a “spring tonic’ we 
have never found anything to equal flaxseed jelly.—C, C. W. 
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WONDERFUL SPRING BUILDING OFFER 





THE test of time is the test that 


THE, Our record is our best reference C. 
for Farmers Everywhere. Twenty-four hicago House original and 
years of honest public dealing has won our methods. 


Wrecking Co. 


Direct dealing with as means MORE than 
just a big money-saving. it means guar- 
anteed satisfaction as to quality, prompt 
shipments and the fair, “square deal’’ 

treatment that has been the corner-stone of 
our business for the past quarter century. 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK BARGAINS!! 


If you expect to build or improve a home, barn or farm structure of any kind this 

Spring, it will pay you BIG to write at once for our wonderful FREE Building rr 
terial Book containing hundreds of tremendous bargains in Lumber and Millwork, 
only a few items of which we can show here. Quality and prices unexcelled. We have con- 
stantly available for quick delivery over 10, 000,000 feet of brand new, high-grade lumber. To 
reduce freight expense to the lowest possib] @ charge we are equipped to make shipments direct 
to you from our main headquarters at C Sicage. our own mills at Jackson, Miss., or inWashington, 
depending on your location. This freight saving means many dollars of your money saved. 


Our ial Spring clean-up Lumber Bargain Price List, now ready, shows 
the biggest mone y-savings we have ever offered in good lumber for every build- 
ing purpose. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


Pie Send for FREE Bullding Material Book! 


way to their complete confidence, and 
established this enormous business on a 
national basis. 

This page of Big Building Bargains is the 
open door to a tremendous money-saving, 
more fully explained in our Price Wrecking 
Catalogs, sent free on request. 
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Size 24x 38 feet; seven 
bath and store room. An ideal 
Built many times jj, 


$85 


cottage or country home. 
at a tremendous saving. Material sensibly 
cut- “to-fit— no waste. Price includes all lum- 
ber, millwork glazed sash and _ shingles, sheet 






metal le, finish. hard = 
eg ay el  — 4 ie 
A can Harris Homes. 


SHARPLES 


TUBULAR “A 
Cream SEPARATOR 





buys this for this 2. $2.50 for this 


at Tremendous 





bu Save ¢-Hehe 

good, 90c * yoo fe mn light white clear fir 

substantial pine Somes, Size 16x x10 le. ]pine glazed win-jglazed heavy 
PRICE REDUCTIONS! door 1% _ in. [24 in., 2-light. 4- dow. Size 12 x 20 [front door; 1% in. 
. chéen, painted Order FC-12. All on er FC-~13.Jin. Order FC-|thick. Size? ft.8 
Ble 2 or 11% aaee motes and | Every desired size|14. Any other size gee. a. Gates 
ize 2 ft. x 6 ft. reel oa — cae Leen Lo ° 15.0t) joors 

You Now SAVE FC-1. low. at like savings. 





$20 to $40 


30-DAY 
FREE TRIAL 


Satisfaction or 
MONEY BACK 


Sold on EASY 
TIME PAYMENTS! 
P. M. SHARPLES 











PRICE Ss ett 


A rough sketch of your building show- 
ing the size the roof, length of 








the highest cream separator authority rafters, etc., is all we need to figure 
2 2a Coaenns tas Pretdent ecieeted Harvie Brothers the amount of roofing you require. } 
Sharples ‘igo f NT TS A Mention the kind of roofing you wish 


and we can then give you our low 


edged everywhere by enep weopeew, the best 
fxed-feed separator on the 
freight prepaid prices delivered to your ff 


This te the first and cut-in- 



































Tubular “A” Separators. station. We can show you bigger § 
THIS IS WHAT YOU SAVE eg money savings now than ever before. 
ei © DAP ees Gatien FREE! — NEW ROOFING BOOK NO. FC-2 
No. = ge 55.00 $32.78 | We mail you free of cost, the most complete book of Roofing, Siding 
No. 4 600 % 0° 45.00 and ceiling ever published. Shows you how to lay roofing by simple directions and 
No. 6 700 52.50 easily understood diagrams. It gives our complete quotations on contacter cipe. 
No. 9 950 110.00 70.00 | eave trough and all roofing sundries. Ask for our FREE Roofing Book 
HONEST RATINGS GUARANTEED 
The DOUBLE GUARANTEE | Hog Troughs | GALVANIZED FENCE |PIPE AND FITTINGS 
Harris Brothers with Sharples ; 
Sharples guarantee which has protected a 
Macria Brothers money-back guaranten whic $1 25 5 Feet 3c fan 
a yy $F for twen twenty-four Fours . Long 
your Sharples Strong durable hs . Good iren pipe inrondom 
For Quick Sale and Immediate Delivery—Ne for hogs and cattle. Heavy a Jengths, come to with coup- 
Matter Where You Live. Act At Once. vanized and paintedbleck, = ings, sul e for gas, oul 
teel cross bars and legs se- = 26 te water and conveyance of al 
curely riveted. bot- | 36¢ per Rod liquids. Sizes % in. to 12 in. 
tom, we < Hog Fence. Barbed Wire —— 9 x re ‘3c 
For troughs Order No. FC-140. 7] in, per ft., 
6 ft. sy 12in. wide, $125 +  stays6 in. No.ll 7 -. 
capacity 10 gals. , each lo. 14 gauge Order No. FC- 180. Get our 
Harris BrothersCo., Dept. FC-2 Chicago » 6for .. . $6.90 | fitermediate line and stay wires. low prices on all your needs. 








"Best White 





Tubular Posts 
‘With Adjust- 
able Clamps 


RUY from this page and these 


ie and you get the benefits of our 


‘different’’ merchandising 


We buy and sell nothing but 
bargains — enormous purchases at forced 
sales—entire factory stocks, 
sheriffs’ sales, big auction events, etc. 

Study the specimen bargains on this won- 
derful Spring building offer page carefully. 
Mail your order direct, or send coupon for 
the Free Catalogs you want today. 


receivers’ and 
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Harris “Maleate” 


Barn is onset 
arn is one of many u 
pute cesigne shown in the Harrie 

Book. Built time and again at a great 
sacs hae proved Contal: yp hes ira awe that experi- 


$463 


— 


in modern barn con- 





can — Be 
ience—space sa 
Dg and feeding vatock 


Wire Nails 
100 ach 


ibs $2. 71 


Standard Wire Nails in QssorTaal 
100 lb. kegs. ‘Sizes from bl orl La 


3d to 20d mixed. \ . 
se 









Order No. FC. 
30. Price $2.71 


For 8d Wire Nails, Order 
FC-40, Per 100 lbs. $4.25 


Best Mixed Paint 


eeeee 





1.35 Per <= 
| ae — —-~* HARRIS 


mixed house paint. 
Sold under a binding 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. For House Paint, 


| Order No, F 
100, Per + $136 


For Best Barn Paint, 
FC-110. Per gal. 


Enameled Tubs 
$25 — 





wl oe 
SS 







Pointed Drive Metallic 
Painted Tubular. Fence ¢ 
Posts. Made of 2 in. tub- 
ing. Finest grade of char- 
coal iron, covered with a [= 
heavy coat of mineral ,): 
black paint, which adds to 
the appearance and life of 


Other sizes 64, 60, 72, 77 and 
84 in. long, with necessary 
clamps, just as low. Special 
prices in carload lots. 








Mark an X in the square below to show 
which books you want. They are FREE 
and sent postpaid. 


Sharples Separator Sale! 


World’ s Best Products at 











$400 
Rumely Feed Mills, 


sturdy andsimple.L arge 





Cj General Supplies. — 
Os + a Siding and Ceiling 








a senna ape ne epakamggepe 
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Last Call for the Big RUMELY Sale Snapsi} 


Big Savings!! 





[ eine Beck ot Harta a} —- and Wire Jses 
Ce Book of Harris C] and : Tar page ee on 
jan 
Barns. > a 10in. size FC-108 . . ; Gr rom 
The greatest bargain ever of- ff od. fils fre 
Painters’ upotion. LJandOd tasers. § + + + 2 © $16.00, |A first clas guaranteed, 1/6 | ‘ered an absolutely first class guar- | snp to 65h less 
Furniture and ‘ 12 in. size use 12 to 15 srfect! rome he ey finely 2 eee anteed high grade complete Rumely- | 190. Ta a er P.at $5500 
House Furnishings. ‘ ie P. : Pri y ; ’ Paes epet. Perfect engine—sene enerator— Ff our special price of 
. Snr rice ure starter, low cost to maintain. we 7 apie; Pee ae 
Ny, ‘ ee 8.75. —, eee Order No. FC- Willard Storage Batierieg a er sizes Can — 
Name. : Order No. FC-240. burners 
: 35th & Iron Sts. 
5 
n+ na SDE : Address HARRIS BROTHERS CO., cuicaco 
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HANDLING THE BABY COLT 
We keep the mare that is about to foal 
in a warm box stall during the night; if the 
weather is stormy we keep her in the barn 
all the time excepting for short periods 
devoted to exercise. If the baby colt is 
exposed to cold air it may contract 
pneumonia. = : : 
After the colt is born our first move is to 
give atte.tion to the navel string. We do 
not tie the end of the cord in a knot, as we 
believe this practice may imprison germs of 
navel disease. As soon as possible after 
the colt is born we squeeze the gelatinous 
contents from the navel string, then dip it 
in iodine, which is an excellent antiseptic. 
Powdered gum camphor, starch and alum 
are then mixed in equal quantities and 
applied every half hour for three or four 
hours as a drying powder. At the end of 
this time the cord is completely dried up, 
and there will be no danger of navel dis- 
ease. It pays to use a little extra time in 
guarding against navel infection, especially 








SUCCESSFUL “FARMING 


when the colt is destined to be a valuable 
animal. 

When the navel is attended to, we mix 
an ounce of sweet oil in a quart of warm 
water and use it as a rectal injection to 
start the bowels working regularly. When 
giving the injection, we are careful not to 
harm the colt, for the animal is delicate 
at this period of its life. One year we lost 
a valuable colt because we neglected to 
start its bowels to working properly with 
a rectal injection. 

A strong, healthy colt will soon struggle 
to its feet and commence to suck. If the 
animal is too weak to stand, we assist it, 
for the first nourishment will strengthen 
the colt at a time when strength is a neces- 
sity. The mare’s first milk also contains a 
laxative which is of benefit to the colt. 
If the colt happens to be so weak it cannot 
suck even when assisted, we milk the mare 
and feed the colt from a bottle until it 
gains sufficient strength to stand alone. 

As soon as possible after foaling we clean 
out the stall thoroughly, disinfect, then 





sprinkle down fresh dding. 

We occasionally have a colt that is 
troubled with diarrhea at from seven to| 
ten daysold. We treat diarrhea by giving 
the colt a little blackberry cordial, or the | 
yolk of an egg to which has been added! 
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fifteen to twenty drops of opium. Usually 
diarrhea is caused by increasing the feed 
of the mare too soon after foaling.—C. W. 


KEEP COLTS AT THE BARN 

Letting the colt tag its mother where- 
ever she is hard-on both. For a 
number of years we have practiced keep- 
ing the colts at the barn, in a box stall 
with an outside yard in connection, and 
they soon learn to be contented there 
until time for their mothers to return from 
the field. The mothers, too, soon learn 
the program, and are more contented in 
the field than as if their colts were run- 
ning here and there, sometimes in sight 
and sometimes out of sight but always 
getting where they should not and never 
letting pass the opportunity to walk on 
a row of corn instead of between the rows. 


REVIEW OF LIVESTOCK SHOW 

A Review and Album of the 1916 Inter- 
national Livestock Show will soon be 
ready for delivery. This is a cloth bound 
book and is profusely illustrated. The 
book can be obtained by mailing fifty 
cents to the International Livestock Ex- 
position, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


Illinois, 
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RED LINE 
7 ‘round 
Teas the top 


Better Footwear for 





Every ‘‘Hipress’® Brown Boot or Shoe is Just ONE SOLID 


PIECE of tough, gristly rubber—actually the same kind of rub- 
ber that has made Goodrich Automobile tires known all over 


the world as the strongest, longest wearin 


That means wear—more of it in one pair of ‘‘Hipress’’ 
in two and even three pairs of any old style black 


boots you ever wore. 


And you can see that there isn’t a chance for a “‘Hipress”’ 
One Piece Molded Boot or Shoe to crack, peel or come apart. 
It gives so much more service, and so 
much more comfort, that after you have worn your first pair you 
will always ask your dealer for the Brown Boots and Shoes 
With the “‘Red Line ’Round the Top.”’ 


It simply can’t leak. 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
. — ‘Best in the Long Run”’ 


Made only by 


tires ever made. 
than 
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Fasier on diner and you: 
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is the only machine that clips horses, cows and 
mules without any change whatever. 


anyother and lasts longer. Price 


any of it. 


way. 










win- 
dirt. 
better, look better 










The Stewart Bearing 
Clipping Machine 










Has all 
“file hard” cut steel gears, enclosed safe from 








% dust and dirt and running in oil. Has 6 feet of 


\ the Stewart single tension clipping head, 
highest grade. Ciopeemer oa = ee an 


new-style, light, easy-running flexible shaft and 






Wool is too valuable in these high-price da 
Time is too valuable to waste any of it. 

slow, tedious, wasteful hand method. Adopt the perfect machine 
On every sheep sheared you will secure 15% more wool and 
Save tiresome work by abandoning the hand shears and using the 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Sheep Shearing Machine 


THIS Year at the Old Price 

The Stewartis a old reliable.. For years it hassaved time and 
easily made extra money for sheep growers. 
share of the world’s wool crop is sheared. So low in cost that 
even the grower of three or four head finds it a good investment. 
It gets all the wool that should come off, does away with sec- 
ond cuts, insures the highest possible quality and highest market price—and 
wool is money these days. QUICKLY PAYS FOR ITSELF. 


Clipped Horses Work Better 


Clip off in the their rough, hea 
ter coat, that thes oe the heat, sweat an 
They'll be healthier, feel 
and bring a higher price 


i 





ays to lose 
ive up the 


; 
icy 






Price 
$11.50 


‘ 





By it the greater 


ne 


It is the most perfect hand 
operated shearing machine ever 
devised. Has a ball bearing 
shearing head of the latest im- 
proved Stewart pattern. Comes 
complete, including 4 combs and 
4 cutters of the Sicean _—— 
art quality, at PRICE $11 

Get one from your io or 
send $2 and we will shipC. O. D. 
for balance. TheStewartClipper 
for horses, easily rerest in rhe 
same way. CU 


LOG wing worl oo 







and most con te li of she ar 
ing and lip ping & ' 
FREE ON REQU! i 

Chicago Flexible 






Shaft Co. 
A-609 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





PINKEYE OF CATTLE 

“Pinkeye’’ of cattle is a common disease 
especially during summer months, and 
sometimes results in total blindness. It 
is undoubtedly infectious, and is believed 
to spread from one animal to another thru 
the medium of flies. The disease runs its 
course in ten days or two weeks, affecting 
one or both eyes. 

A profuse flowing-of tears is the first 
evidence of the attack. The animal keeps 
the eye constantly closed for it is very 
sensitive to light. Gradually a film seems 
to form over the eye and the ball becomes 
clouded. 

Care at this time is very necessary and 
may save the animal from blindness. 
Confinement in a comfortable stall with 
all light excluded is the best. Laxative 
food will put the animal in good condition 
to ward off complications. If flies are 
allowed to irritate the sore eyes they will 
probably spread the infection to other 
animals. 

Bathing the eyes in a strong solution 
of boric acid is a treatment easily applied 
and generally effective. A better method 
is to place a few drops of the following 
mixture in the eyes with a dropper: One- 
half grain of zinc sulphate, ten grams of 
boric acid and one ounce of distilled water. 


—C. G. ————— 
REINFORCED EARTH FLOOR 
Earth reinforced with woven wire 
makes an excellent floor for farrowing 
house or hog shed. The wire is held in 
ition by posts laid flat beneath the 
ases of pen partitions and next to — 
walls. The woven wire fencing i > sta 
to the upper surface of the 
two inches of earth is plac 
and wire. 


~ 
~~ sad posts 


With a well-drained site and a concrete 
back wall extending eighteen inches below 
the ground surface this sort of floor is 
always dry. The earth floor is found to be 
warmer and less conducive to pneumonia 
than one of concrete and less retentive of | be 





The 


moisture than wooden flooring. 
woven wire maint 1ins a smooth surface 
by making it — * »0ssible for the sows to 


burrow out deep beds as they insist upon 
doing unless in some manner prevented. 

Even when thus reinforced the earth 
floor works into dust and gradually wears 
away; but it has been found effective in 
actual farm practice to renew the worn 
surface with fresh earth hauled from the 
fields each season prior to farrowing time. 
The new field soil serves also as a means of 
sanitation.—A. A. J. 


WEANING THE PIGS 

Neither the mother hog nor her babies 
should be any closer confined at weani 
time than at any other period; = 
they should have even greater range, if 
anything, than the other swine. Making 
lots for this pu will seem quite ex- 
pensive at the time of making, but they 
quickly pay for themselves and add a 
goodly profit in essential and efficient 
service 

Pigs ‘should be taken away from the 
dam at from eight to twelve weeks of age 
depending of course upon the size and 
general condition of the pigs. One or 
two of the largest and strongest of the little 
porkers first are taken away from the sow 
and placed in a lot to themselves. In a 
day or so, another part of them is removed, 
continuing thus till all the little fellows 
have been taken away from the mother 
gradually, thus checking her milk-flow 
slowly, y degrees, to guard against any 
comp ications setting in ued the teats 
ed/and udder 

Having provided both the sow and her 
pigs with a good lot in which they can 
graze, e, they should receive very little solid 

for several days. The rations of the 


sow should be cut down materially, es- 

pecially those feeds which tend to promote 
very pai ag and heat, corn being given 
— 


sparingly. The weaning pi 
with some skim 


sible; in fact, a little whole milk will prove 
highly beneficial, if it can be spared. What 
is desired for the first few days is some- 
thing that will come as nearly as possible 
to supplying the little porkers with ra- 
tions containing the elements they have 
been securing in the dam’s milk. Good 
clover or alfalfa pasture will prove excep- 
tionally valuable at this point, in that it 
supplies proper nourishment along with 
the essential exercise in the open air and 
sunlight. Nothing like lots of sunshine 
for hogs, and more especially for the wean- 
ing pigs. Plenty of pure, fresh water is 
eal essential to best results with both 
the sow and pigs. 

After a week’s time the sow should be 
fed more liberally, since her milk flow will 
have been checked and turned to other 
channels, and her tissues will require 
building up after suckling the pigs. All 
this tine it should be seen that her bowels 
are kept free and easy of movement by 
generous slopping with a thick slop of 
oil meal. The rations for the pigs, also, 
should be gradually increased. A few oats 





will prove very palatable and nourishing, 
and a little shelled corn should be gradual- 
ly added to their bill-of-fare. Ground oats 
and cracked wheat,“one and two parts, 
respectively, mixed with skim milk or 
water, make an excellent ration for the pigs 
at this time. A handful of oil meal for 
each pig, added to this slop daily, will 
prove appetizing, nourishing, and ‘act as 
a mild laxative. The grain portion of the 
ration should be gradually increased as 
the pigs become accustomed to subsisting 
entirely on feed, till they are being given 
practically all they will eat up clean at 
each meal. However, overfeeding is to 
be carefully avoided at this particular 
period, as its results are = y as 
astrous as under-feeding. ‘The care 
judgment exercised in handling the. tittle 
oie at this time will have much to do 
vith their future development and conse- 








pos- 


quent profits.—M. C. 
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WHY THE YOUNG COLTS DIE 


By DR. A. S. ALEXANDER 


HE past 

foaling sea- 

Son was &a 
disasterous one to 
many owners of 
mares in a wide- 
spread territory 
and they are look- 
ing for the causes 
of their losses. 
These are not far 





to seek in many 
instances, but in 
others are diffi- 


cult to find and 
we fear that some 
of the owners are 
placing the blame where it docs not ac- 
tually belong. The subject therefore is 
well worthy of consideration here and we 
hope to be able to throw light upon it 
which will help to prevent similar losses 
another season. 

In perhaps a majority of cases the foals 
have come into the world weak and unable 
to stand up and suck. Such foals usually 
have large, fat, flabby navel cords. On 
the contrary the foal that is way on its 
feet and nursing has a small, or “shoe- 
string,” navel and such a cord is not so 
liable to infection. The large cord quickl 
becomes infected, or the foal having suc 
a cord is weak in constitution, lacks resist- 
ant power and so more readily contracts 
infection of the navel and joints and suc- 
cumbs to this disease which is termed 
pyemiec arthritis. fae 

In our experience it is quite usual ‘to 
find that the foal with the small cord was 
sired by a grade or scrub stallion that had 
worked every day, or been so thoroly exer- | 
cised every day that he was at all times in 
muscular condition and able to do the kind 
and amount of work which would be) 
expected of his progeny when developed. | 
Foals with thick, flabby cords commonly | 
are fat and flabby and correspondingly | 
weak in constitution and such foals often | 
are the offspring of stallions that have | 











man do all in his 
power to have the 
colt, born into the 
world with a‘‘shoe 
string navel. 

To that end we 
would suggest the 
necessity of work- 
ing or exercising 
the sire so thoroly 
before and during 
the mating season 
that he will be in 
muscular condi- 
tion, fit to work 
hard and having 
every organ in per- 
fect health. To have the stallion in such 
shape it should be evident that he must 
not be maintained in “show condition.” 
Unfortunately if one “renders out” the 
blubber and fat of show condition there 
may not be much left of the prize winning 
stallion and the buyer, who has paid a big 
price for the horse, is afraid to put him into 
work condition for fear he will look so 
ordinary that the owners of mares will not 

ive him profitable potoemnge, The most 
Gnirable and profitable sire is the one that 
is , good, horse when in work con- 
dition. Any stallion that is not of such 
good individual type and character as we 
have suggested here is a poor apology for 
his breed and pedigree and this alone 
should bar him bent patronage. 

Strong Mares Essential 

Many a pampered purebred is a menace 
and detriment to the neighborhood in 
which he is used, and it is because such 

urebreds are too commonly and notor- 
iously inefficient as the sires of stand-up- 
and-suck foals that grade and scrub sires 
persist and obtain patronage. It is 
equally detrimental to pamper the mare. 
She should be kept in good muscular con- 
dition and healthy, by ample work or 
exercise, every day thruout pregnancy and 
should be adequately fed upon sound, 
wholesome, plain feed. 





Mated with a 





| 





| 


} 


“| 


} 


been pampered and overserved, or of | stallion similarly managed and fed and the | 


mares that have been overfed, underworked } 
or exercised and kept too much con-| 
fined to the stable. 
foal of the mare that has been overworked, 
underfed and kept in unsanitary sur- 
roundings. That foal lacks vitality at) 
birth and, like the fat, flabby foal, may 
easily contract navel and joint disease, or 
simply succumb from want of strength 
and ability to stand up and suck. 

Hon. W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin, noted 
thruout the country as a deep thinker 
and useful teacher in all matters pertaining 
to dairying, many times has asserted that 
when men were picked for the army, the 


examiners always were careful to look at 
the navel of the candidate and rejected | 
those that were weak in that part. If the} 


navel was strongly enforced with muscles 
the candidate was accepted as one likely 
to possess endurance and vitality. The 
weakly supported navel, on the contrary, | 
was taken to indicate weak constitution 
and a man found so 
ted. Arguing from these premises, 
Hoard has advised looking upon a 
gly supported navel 





re jt 
Mr. 
stror pI | region in a calf 
is evidence of strong constitution and the 
necessary robustness for great milk pro- 


duction and prolificacy. 


'o this theory we have no objection, as | 
it concerns the condition of the abdomen | 
in a developed person and in an animal } 


that has survived the dangers and diseases 
of calfhood; but it does not apply correctly 
to the newborn animal. We insist that 
the smail navel cord is an evidence of | 
constitution and ability to live outside of 
the womb, whereas the 
navel cord indicates dependence upon the 
dam and inability to live a separate and 
independent existence. Let every horse- 





foal from such a mare can scarcely fail to 
come into the world strong, able to stand 


Then there is the| up and suck and able also to ward off! 


infection of the navel and joints. 
The sire often is blamed for the weak 


foals when not really to blame. This fact | 
cannot be lost sight of and should be care- | 


fully considered. The stallion has done 
all that can reasonably be expected of him 
when he gets the mare in foal. The stal- 
lion owner owes it to the patron of his horse 
that the stallion shall be in fit condition 
for procreation, sound, healthy, adequately 
fed and not overserved. It will be unfair 
and dishonest for the breeder to have his 
horse in any other condition than this; but 
no blame should attach to him, if his 
stallion is in the right condition as we have 
outlined and the foals he begets come into 
the world weak and puny, or quickly die of 
navel and joint disease or some other dis- 
ease common to the new born foal. 

The mare is responsible for the develop- 


stallion that is in fit condition, and this the 
mare owner should understand and abide 
by in practice. Yet he too often blames 
the sire when he has ill-fed, overworked, 
abused or injured his mare by ignorant or 
careless management. The lack that the 
sire is strong and prepotent will not pro- 
tect the foal and Pring it into the world 
strong and able to stand up and suck if 
the pregnant mare is fed on weathered 


| straw, hay, or other unsuitable or unsound 


feed, made to haul logs or other heavy 
loads on a bare road, or made to haul man- 
ure over soft land, or do other work too 


big, thick, flabby | hard and too straining for a pregnant mare | 


to safely accomplish. Then too the mare 
owner should be careful to have the foal 
born in 2 clean place 





constituted was| ment and care of the foal, begotten by the | || 
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13¢ per Rod up Freight Prepaid 
150 styles of fence for every pu 
T fre 1 d a 
why @ ball million other farmers 
have over 125 million rods. 
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Staple Puller and Wire Splicer 
6 TOOLS in one—staple 
splicer for any kind of wire, 85c 
pincers and bolt wrench. - 


ler, double wire cutter, 
ok d steel. 
tra heavy and -_ Se 5 Order by 





ouble hammer, wire 
Nickel plated, 





\ | No. 8522230, Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 


Satisfaction guaran’ or money 5 
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facture 
Cheap as Wood P.5%ui term 
Fence. 
| manutacturers’ prices. Write tor FREE CATALOG. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO, 947 10thSt 


Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
Terre Haute, Ind 








NEWS ITEMS FOR FARMERS | 
Increased Demand for ‘‘Doddies”’ 
Over fifty percent increase in the regis- 
tration receipts and membership enroll- 
ment since the 1916 International live- 
stock show at Chicago, is the report re-| 
cently made by the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeder's Association. This vast | 
increase is credited to the great success | 
which the black cattle had as prize win- 
ners in the national contest. Indications 
are that 1917 will be a banner year, for 
trade in every section of the country seems 
to be in an exceptionally prosperous con- 
dition. 
Why Markets Fluctuate 
That the fluctuations in livestock mar- 
kets are due in a large part to the selling of 
stock by the farmers direct to packers ion 
their country buyers, is the gist of a paper 
read by Charles G. Cockerill, one of the 
members of the cornbelt Meat Producer’s 
Association at their annual meeting a 
short time ago. He maintains that the 
irregular buying of the packing plant 
agents gives uncertain competition to the 
national livestock exchange and con- 
sequently sudden and wide fluctuations in 
prices. Lack of stability in the market 
harts the producer more than any other 
feature in it. A little less, but more cer- 
tainty in market prices would go a long 





way to place the meat business on a strong | 
basis. Mr. Cockerill lays much of the) 
blame for this lack of «stability on the 
country buyer. “Patronize the open com-| 
petitive markets exclusively and full com- 
petitive strength will be restored to the| 
livestock markets, together with more| 
uniform prices on shipments” is his advice. 
Standard Butterfat in Ice Cream 

The state laws setting minimum butter- 
fat standards for ice cream in Pennsyl- 
vania and Iowa were held tobe con- 
stitutional in a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. From now 

m all ice cream must conform to the but- 
terfat standards of the state in which it is 
sold. 

Different states have different require- 
ments but none of them are exacting. | 
Thirteen states require fourteen percent | 
butterfat; five others besides Iowa require 
twelve percent and only eight besides 
Pennsylvania are as low as ten percent. 

Wool Famine at Hand 

‘‘We are facing a famine in wool,” said 
Charles E. Wry, Secretary of the National 

tetail Clothier’s Association in a recent 
address before the Iowa organization, and 
he proposed a slogan of “forty sheep for 
every quarter section” in that state. 

The eastern states have already foreseen 
the coming catastrophe and have taken 
steps toward its prevention. They are 
relying on the middle states, however, to 
fall in with their leadership and help save 
the industry. “It is our duty,” he says, 
“it will mean more money for the farmer 
and clothier alike, and a saving for the 
consumer.” 

The old and often mistaken notion that 
imported stuffs are better than homemade, 
seems still to be lurking in the mindsof the 
users of woolen fabrics. Mr. Wry states 
that forty percent of the so-called ‘“im- 
ported” goods are not imported at all, but 
ire falsely stamped by the manufacturers 
to make them sell. The American woolen 
tuffs are equally as good as the imported 
ind should be encouraged under their 
rue names. Since the limitation of impor- 
tations the increase in demand for Ameri- 

an wool has increased. It is up to the 
farmers of the Central states to join the 
East in meeting this demand. 
New Bulletin for Autoists 

“The Use of Traffic Signs’ is the title 
‘f a new bulletin issued by the Iowa State 
College, dealing with the regulation of 

treet traffic, in its many phases of interest 
nd value to auto drivers. The new pub- 

cation deals with intersection signs, 
parking signs and warning signs. Illus- 
trations of styles used in different cities 
and towns are shown. 
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any and all conditions. 














day-in and day-out use. 
want in a Motor car—durability, power, beauty. 


It is strongly and ruggedly built. 
frame; sturdy axles; full elliptic springs both front and rear, 
properly heat treated and tested; generous size brakes; easy 
controls and a large factor of safety inbuilt in every part gives 
to it a constitution that will render unmatched service under 
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2. For Hard Country Work | 


woke . . - 
> X*E~_ The New Briscoe is a car for constant, dependable, 
+ We, 


The Half-Million-Dollar Motor is larger—gives 40% more 
power. It is economical to operate—25 to 30 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline is not exceptional. Ten big factories and an ex- 
perience dating from the beginning of the industry enables Mr. 
Briscoe to give so much for so little. Write today for Benjamin 


| Briscoe’s absorbing book ‘The Half Million-Dollar Motor.” 


Briscoe Motor Corporation 
JACKSON, MICHIGA 


It has everything you 


Extra heavy 
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Woven with a mechanically 
hinged joint. Big, full gauge 
wires—full weight—full 
length rolls. Superior quality 
galvanizing—proof against hardest 
weather conditions, 


American Steel Fence Posts last a life- 
Hold fence secure against 






Sent Free—Our Book, “‘How to Build a Fence.” 
Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama Pacific International Exposition 
The Supreme Award of Merit 






















68 Years -f Paint Knowledge 
in this Can 


John Lucas & Company put 
sixty-eight years of experience 
in the grinding, mixing and test- 
ing of this paint. Their knowl- 
edge and care have produced in 


Lacas Paint 


Once Used, Always Preferred 


a thoroughly dependable product, 
with greater covering capacity «nd 
longer life than any ordinary paint. 


Johniaces&Co.tinc. 


Office 1076 


OTTAWA ENGINES 
Kerosene-Gasoline 


With my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
wer from a gallon of 6c Kerosene than sou can 
rom a gallon of 20 or 25 eent gasoline in any gas- 
oline engine. o cranking, no batteries, easy to 
start, easy to operate. 


Valuable Free Book *vc7 o°crc.c" or 


to buy one should know how to figure 
pm oem wetee engine is worth— Why I use the 
valve in the head design, the off-set cy 
construction and larger valves. 
90 Days Trial. 10 Year Guarantee. 
from fae- 


i 
pa on eg > 
newest 
and 


put ENERGY IN IN YOUR ENGINE 


Send for our free book “Economy and 

Power”. It contains valuable money-saving 

information in the care of your auto, tractor 
engine. 


THIS FREE BOOK WILL TELL YOU 


how poor piston rings cause many engine 

troubles, and why K-P Rings are the best. 

All up-to-date dealers sell K-P Rings. 
KEYS PISTON RING CO. 
3006 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Auto-F ‘edan Hay Press. 


CARS As. oi. LES8s. 
“gee | 
| 





Bend Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
signments of Hay 


Aate-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1601 Wyoming, KecseCity Me. | 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
DIAMOND TIRES 


(4000 MILE GUARANTEE) 


to one car-owner in every commur ity, country 
— A chance to save ans mees ~ehered 
Write for particulars qu 


DIAMOND TIRE & SUPPLY CO. Dew Moines, 
Successful Farming stands squarely 
back of every advertisement it carries. 











| time and what it costs, he can learn from 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


CONCRETE HOG WALLOW 


The concrete hog wallow is becoming 
more and more a familiar object upon 
farms where considerable attention is 
given to hogs. Those who have adopted 
it regard it as an asset which is fully as 
practical as it is permanent. Not only 
does it keep the animals cleaner and the 
pens drier but it provides a certain degree 
of creature comfort and contentment the 
effect of which is not ignored by observing 
stockmen. 

In building such a wallow care should 
be taken not to make it too deep. There 
are two reasons for this. One is that it 
must be easy for the animals to get in and 
out of it. When concrete is wet and slimy 
it becomes slippery. A heavy hog may 
easily break a leg if it slips when entering 
or leaving a deep wallow. The other 
reason is that piggie enjoys spending long 
hours in his bath stretched full length— 
fast asleep. In such a position, of course, 
he could not “take his ease” with his nose 
under water. Three inches of water will 
be sufficient—perhaps more than suffi- 
cient—for his comfort. 

A concrete wallow should be so situated 
and built that it can be drained dry thru 
an underground tile. This keeps the sur- 
rounding area from being converted into 
a mud hole every time the bath is cleaned. 
It should be emptied and refilled eve 
day in summer and frequently at such 
other seasons as it is in use. Periodically 
it should be scrubbed out with an old 
broom. Being installed to promote clean- 
liness, care should be taken to maintain 
it in such condition that it will serve the 
purpose intended.—O. C. 


FEEDING LAMBS BY TEST 


Many feeders do not know from time to 
time what their stock are doing in the way 
s ins. Of course, at the end of the 
ing period they learn the net gain of 
-e stock but many times it is then too late 
to correct a mistake that may have 
occurred. Bulk of operators just keep 
feeding until the period is ended or until 
the feed is all consumed and then ship the 
stock and await thr results to Ow 
whether or not it paid to handle them. 
“It may be all right to feed lambs by 
guess, rome | a good many stockmen seem to 
gt by with it,” says Harry Butler of 
utler county, Nebraska, who feeds a 
large number of lambs each year. ‘This 
feeder has a system that seems rather 
unique but still it is not novel and accord- 
ing to him has proven quite successful in 
his operations. of brings the feeding game 
down to a business basis where the owner 
can know from time to time what the gains 
/are costing him. It keeps him posted so he 
will be able to avert a loss on the venture. 
Each year when this feeder puts in a 
| drove of new lambs, he marks three of the 
heaviest and three of the lightest animals. 
| They are weighed and their weights re- 
|corded. Every few days, these marked 
| lambs are weighed again and a record of 
| their gains is kept. He judges the flock on 
the action of the marked animals. It 
seems like a simple method but it is 
yractical. If a feeder cares to know just 
| how much his stock gains from time to 


this practice. 

Experiment stations keep an account of 
all feed given stock and also keep a record 
of the gains made during certain periods. 
In this manner they are able to tell what 
rations pay best and the gains that can be 
made at the lowest cost. When a feeder 


~~" (lvade-Mark Registered) 
is far more satisfactory than wall paper 
for decorating wallsand ceilings. Clean 
and sanitary. Easyto put on. Lasts 
for years. Can be washed with soap 
and water. Paint right over it again 
when new shade is wanted. Will not 
rub off or chip. 

You can secure Mellotone (all the new 
soft tones) from the Lowe Brothers 
dealer. He willtell you about our reli- 
able Stains and Enamels for finishing 
woodwork and furniture. 

Write for free color book—"The 
House Outside and Inside.” State whether 

in outside or inside painting and we 
special suggestions. Write today. 





Save Half Your Shoe Money 


Sings 1 4018 Wear Overland Aluminum Shees 

They last twice as long as all- 
Ote17 im leather, rubber of wood-soled 
boots and shoes. 


Water-Proof, R 

Proof, Rot.Proot 
Best leather uppers. Thick felt 
insoles. No meta! touches you. 
Warm, comfortable, casy to walk 
in. a in good condition 
an 


MONEY BACK ifshoes donot 
@eet with your approval. Writefor FREE catalog whichshows 
styles, gives prices and tells howtoorder. A postal brings it. 
OVERLAND SHOE 


CO... Det 294, Racine, Wis 
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soliciting orders for Prteati ting 





adopts such a system he is able to know | 2% 


oS Greases and Paints. Excellent 
Previous exzpertence . Address Sa 
THE VICTOR OIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 








what effect a change of feed has on the 
stock and how they do at certain seasons 
of the year. He may be able to find out 
that a change in his feed or periods may 
prove profitable. Guesswork seems to be 
the popular method when it comes to feed- 
ing stock as the average feeder does not 
take time to keep an account of the gains 
and feed consumed. It appears that 

ter success would result if a system 
were followed where the feeder knew where 
he stood each day. 

The feeder here mentioned says it does 
not pay to feed by guess as it is too uncer- 
tain. if a drove of lambs do not make the 
proper gains within a certain period, it isa 
good idea to get rid of them and try an- 
other bunch. Probably if they were car- 
ried until a suitable weight has been 
reached the cost would be too high to pay 
for the production. 

This feeder is in favor of buying rather 
fleshy lambs at the start of the feeding 
period. As he knows what they are doing 
at all times he is able to cash them in at 
any time that the market suits him. That 
is one of the features in knowing what gains 
are made and about what they cost. Ifa 
drove of stock is purchased for finishing, 
the feeder is generally unwilling to cash 
until they have gained considerable weight. 
If he knew that they gained some weight 
and it was put on at a cost to allow a profit 
he prebably would cash whenever the 
market looked right. During thé times of 
high priced feed and uncertain markets a 

tem of this sort should be popular with 

e feeders. Many are uncertain whether 
the gain is paid for by feeding to livestock. 
When they keep a record of the gains, they | 
are able to tell before the stock go to mar- 
ket and they have a chance to ship before 
all the feed is used. 

The testing method eliminates all the 
guesswork from the feeding business. The 
same system can be carried on with other 
stock as well as with sheep.. It is then 
unnecessary to weigh the entire drove to 
catch weights, as the marked animals 
should be a good criterion of the entire 
flock.—J. M. C. 


SAVING ALL OF THE WOOL 

If you notice the sheep scratching them- 
selves against everything available, see if 
they are not affected with lice, ticks or 
spakblen--4hen dip promptly, to save 
wool losses, : ’ 

Old snags of boards, protruding nails 
and creeps thru the hedges and fences, all 
claim a big toll of wool from the sheep 
passing thru, while there is apt to be ser- 
tous damage day a animals at the same 
time, especi to the pregnant ewes. 

Where the heim are Soosad too closely, 
the confinement is apt to cause heat, which 
will start the wool to slipping. Too much 
heating feeds, such as an excess of corn 
work toward the same end. Proper feed 
for the animals, and correct handling, 
will work a long way toward high quality 
wool production.—M. C. 


CANADIAN FIELD PEAS FOR HOGS 

Canadian field peas have been found to 
be a very profitable hog feed in North 
Dakota. ey are seeded alone or with 
oats in the proportion of one bushel oats 
to two of the ro Alone they produce 
a heavy growth and are pastured by the 
hogs or cut when mature and used as a fat- 
tening ration. Two bushels of seed per 
acre are generally sufficient in either case. 
The crop can be harvested with a binder. 
A field of peas near corn which is to be 
hogged down will add considerably to the 
palatability and make a very well ced 
ration. he peas in themselves are not 
sufficient without some grain. 
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Any Oil 
Before Use 


The greatest cause of friction in 
your automobile or tractor engine is 
sediment in the oil. 

The center bottleshows the amount 
of black sediment in ordinary auto- 
mobile oil after 500 miles of use. 
oe is aees by heat. The 

mperature of any engine ranges 
— ye to eh This — heat 

rea own all ordinary oil, causing 
sediment and friction. 
Damage is permanent 

Oil that contains a large amount of 
sediment causes friction and wear. 
That is because the sediment takes 
the place of the liquid oil. Then the 
metal to metal surfaces are pressed 
into each other and the microscopic 
teeth grab and cut. 

Damage caused in this way cannot 
be repaired. Sooner or later you must 
throw away the worn parts and buy 
new ones. 


How scientist saves friction 

Mr. F. E. Faulkner, of the Platt 
& Washburn Refining Company, has 
discovered a way to eliminate almost 
all sediment and save friction. 

Notice the sediment test illustrated 
above. It shows 50% of sediment in 
ordinary oil, as against 6% or 6* in 
Veedol—over seven times as much in 
the ordinary oil as in Veedol! 

This is the best test of a lubricant’s 
efficiency. It is used and endorsed 
by the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 

Veedol is unlike ordinary oil because it 
is made by the Faulkner Process. This 
new discovery, used exclusively by this 
company,gives Veedol its remarkable heat- 
resisting and wear-resisting properties. 

Veedol resists heat—does not evaporate 
rapidly —does not carbonize if your motor 
is in good condition—and reduces sediment 
864. This means that by using Veedol, you 
will save friction and wear, and y re- 
duce your operating expenses. 


60c to make test will 


save you over $50 a year 
For 60c more than the cost of ordinary 
oil, you can buy five gallons of Veedol— 
enough to run 2,000 to 5,000 miles. Soyou 
can easily compare operating costs, 














Ordinary Oil 
After Use 


Use. 


Veedol After 





Scientist finds way to save 
friction in gasoline engines 
60c to make test will save you over $50 a year 


Make the test as follows: Clean out the 
crank case of your engine. Fill it with 
kerosene. Run your motor 30 seconds under 
its own power. Draw out all kerosene and 
refill with Veedol. Then make a test run 
over a familiar road, including steep hills 
and straight, level stretches. 

Since sediment is the greatest cause of 
friction, when you eliminate 86% of the sed- 


iment, you save wear and expense. 


The road test will prove this. You will 
find that your motor has acquired new 


ick-up and hill-ciimbing ability, 


It will 


ve less vibration and will give ter 
line mileage. That is due to the sav- 


os friction. 


sers of Veedol find that these savings 
average from $50 to $115 a year. 
Veedol ir the ideal lubricant for all gasoline 
tomobile, motor boat, tractor and 


engines—autom 


stationary engines. One test will prove to you 
j ‘ote 


the efficiency of this wonderful 
lubricant. + 


Buy Veedol Today 


ng 


Over 12,000 dealers sell Veedol. Each dealer 
has a Veedol Lubrication Chart which specifies 


the correct grade of 


tractor for both Summer and Winter use. 


Veedol for your car or 


If 


you cannot get Veedol, write for name of dealer 


whocansupply you. B 

—begin nuw to get full 

A convenient 

pouring device is 

ceppliod with cach 
metal container. 
Supplied in— 
Sealed Cans 

49-gal.,l-gal.,5-gals. 
Drums 


odhowinw ——EE 
package. - 


tion and lubrication of au 


tors and stationary engines. 
price contains as much information on this 


Send 10c for 88-page boo 
Send 10¢ for our new 88- 


uy a can of Veedol today 
@itcieney fvem your car, 





book on the construe- 
fles, motor boats, trae- 
No other book at any 

subject. 


PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING COMPANY 


1805 Bowling Green Building 


New York 





1. Veepo. Cur Grease. 
2. VeeEpo. Grarnitre 
Grease—For general 


lubrication, springs 
water pump. 

8. VeEDoL Trans-Gear 

ComPounD—For gears 





Use Grease of Tested Quality 
The Sediment Test shows 
ordinary oil; V 

to ordinary grease. 


not tight. 


‘ae 
OMW- 
in tight 


red 


how far Veedol 
Grease is equally 


There is « Veedol Grease for every parpese:— 
where the housingsare 
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BULLS PAY 


By JOHN R. BROWN 


ARLY last 


REGISTERED 


E* ited J. 


Conroy of Ri iliey 
County, Kansas, 
a farmer who had 
some splendid 
cattle in his feed- 
lots and _stalk- 
fields. I was 
anxious to see the 
cattle because Mr 
Conroy man 
who has used ri _ 
istered bulls in his 
herd for the past 
twenty years or more and for several 
years has either top ped the Kansas City 
market in the spring with his calves in the 
sh ape of haby be eves or else hs is sol | the m 
in the fall for five dollars per head above 
the average price. It is very interesting 
to me to meet a man of that kind and to 
learn how he handles his stock. 

In looking over Mr. Conroy’s breeding 
herd—high grade Herefords—I found the 
cows in rather thin flesh—thinner than I 
had expected to find them. A good many 
of the 6 (April 1) were already suckling 
calves, however, and that may have been 


Is a 





Champion Holstein bull King Segis Pontiac Ormsby 





the reason why they looked a bit hungry. 
They were being fed alfalfa, shock corn, 
and wheat straw. Shock corn was added | 
to the ration of alfalfa and straw a short 
time before the calves began coming, so 
you see the cows had been wintered very 
cheaply. I thought to myself that had 
these cows been fed a little more liberally | 
during the winter season they would have 
been able to produce better and stronger 
calves, but I didn’t say so because I kne "Ww 
th 1t for some reason or other this man’s 
calves alw: ays had done well and the 
chances were that they would do so again 
this y« ir 

Early in October I saw Mr. Conroy at 
one of the fairs and he told me that he 
had just sold the heifer end of this year’s— 
head—for 


1916—calf crop—about sixty 
$45 apiece on the farm. They had evi- 
dently done well. 


“How did you happen to get such a price 
for those heifers?”’ I asked. 





wanted them to start a 


“Somebody 
’” was Mr. Conroy‘s quick 


breeding herd, 
reply. 

Here was a man who again had cashed 
in on the blood the registered bulls had 





infused into his herd for many generations. | 
These sixty heifers brought at least $300 | 

above the market price that calves of the 
same weight eae have been purchased 
for in that neighborhood. He still had 
sixty-five steer calves from the same crop 





left on the farm that were worth another 
$300 more for feeding purposes than calves 
of indiscriminate breeding. Thus the two 
bulls that had been used—an old and a 
young one—had $600 to their credit for 
the season’s work. ‘These bulls had not 
cost over $300 or about $150 more than 
they were worth for beef, and ordinarily a 
bull is used for three seasons on this farm, 
so it doesn’t require any very extended cal- 
culations to figure out a good, round profit | 
on the bull investment. 
This was not the first time that Mr. | 
Conroy’s heifers have sold above current | 
market values; they nearly always bring | 
five dollars more per head than ordinary 
calves‘of the same weight, and when they 
are not sold as calves they bring fully that 
much more per head when fattened for) 
baby beef. It is strange that more farm-| 
ers have not learned this simplecesson of | 
breeding their cows to registered bulls, | 
regardless of whether they keep them for | 
dairy or beef purposes. A dairy cow, of 
course, should be bred to a dairy and nota 
beef bull. A registered, dairy-bred bull of | 





good _ individual- 
ity will even show 
relatively larger 
rofits in a dai 
erd than a beef- 
bred bull will in a 
beef herd. 

I am calling 
attention to this 
matter of im- 
proves sires 
yecause it is be- 
coming increas- 
ingly important 
with each suc- 
ceeding year that 
the quality of our livestock be raised. A 
well-bred cow or calf will produce more 
milk or beef from a given quantity of feed 
than will a serub animal or one of mixed 
breeding, and the herd mentioned is a 
striking example of this fact. This means 
a great deal in these days of high priced 
feeding stuffs. 

The 1915 crop of steer calves from this 
herd—fifty-seven head—sold for a total = 
$4,690 last spring, or an average of $82. 

per head. That bunch of calves was “ory in 
the feediot on January 1, and the average 
ine date was May 30, after they had 
been fed for 150 days. During s that time 
they consumed an average of a peck of 
corn and nine pounds of alfalfa a day or 
37.5 bushels of corn and 1,350 pounds of 
alfalfa hay per head. At sixty-five cents 
a bushel for the corn and $8 per ton for the 
alfalfa, the feed cost was $29.78 per he: id 
or say 330. Mr. Conroy held the calves at 
$40 per head the fall before, so if that was 
a fair valuation they made a money profit 
above the feed cost of $12.30 per head. 
This may not seem large, but it is a good 
profit by valuing them at $40 shortly after 
weaning and considering that they con- 
verted a large amount of feed into manure. 

The cattle raiser and feeder always gets 
a profit out of the manure with which he is 
in position to keep up the fertility of his 
land and thus raise from twenty to forty 
percent more per acre than the man who | 
continues to sell his crops, plus his soil 
fertility, at the elevator. 

The point I want to bring out clearly i in | 
this discussion is not the advantage of 
livestock, or mixed livestock and grain, 
over grain farming, but the additional 
profit that is bound to come to the man 
who breeds his cows to registered bulls and 
continues to use a sire of the same breed till 
he has a herd that for the production of 
beef or milk is as good as a registered herd. 
It pays to use registered sires of all kinds. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG PIGS 

It is much easier and far more profitable 
to prevent the ills of young pigs by sen- 
sible treatment and proper feeding than it 
is to try to cure them afterthedamage has 
been done. A sick pig is one of the most 
difficult animals to doctor. Wet nests, 
sore mouths, lice, improper feeding of the 
sow, lack of exercise and overcrowding 
are the most frequent causes of disease 
and unthriftiness among the young pigs. 
These things can be prevented by sensible 


| treatment and proper attention to details. 


If pigs get started on the down grade they 
will soon degénerate into an emaciated 
state of decrepitude, from which they will 
be very slow to recover. 

The sow and her pigs should be ex- 
amined every day and one should know 
that the nest is clean and the pigs free from 
lice and vermin. A little lime and some 
form of disinfectant and louse killer 
sprayed on the floor will keep down these 
pests. Never allow dust to accumulate 
on the floors of the farrowing houses as it 
tends to cause a hacking cough that 
checks the growth of the pigs and fre- 
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The Best Rope 
Is the Cheapest to Buy 


C@.OLUMBIAN 





Dependable because every foot of Columbian is made 
from high-quality long fibre. honestly and carefully manw 
factured into Rope and Twine 

The satisfaction you get from using Columbian wild 
make you 8 constant user. 

Ask your dealer to keep Columbian on hand for you. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


620-650 Genesee St.,**The Cordage. City,’ ; ~— pene 
Branches: New York Chicago 


ROWES 


Aewinsx HOG OILER 


NEW IDEA 














OWANA FARM 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED c 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN —— 
BERKSHIRE HOG 
event OF ALL AGES oy SALE 
IOWANA FARMS, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Polled Durhams 


(Horniess Shorthorns) 
Polied bulls of quality. igree and right types. 
High-class herd headed by aster Hopewell, one of 
the breed's greatest sires. I can Beate youina bull; a 
few females, too. I maintain . tate accredited herd, 
all stock tuberculin tested. Write me, mentioning 

Successful Farming, or call at the farm if you can. 


JOHN H. JENNINGS, Streator, Illinois 
OLLINS JERSEY REDS 


It’s no mere hap 








375 Ibs. in 
9 months. 


For large litters of husk 
= on inexpensive f: 
ey bring top prices on 
cause of uniform{ty hi 
shrinkage. Send today for 
Hogs.”” It points the pat , cate money. 


American Berkshire Association 
628 Monroe Street Springfield, M. 


TAMWORTH BOARS | FOR . SALE 


You can increase the porkers and bank ac- 
count by using nh Ra w ‘Swi WHITE,R.2 Butler,Mo. 


0 | C HOGS. Ail ages. Large Prolific kind. Ped. furn 
"EW? Pair pigs mated $15, W. RUEBUSH, Macomb, III, 


hustling pigs; for rapid 
cera; and and for easy Le ang 2 


















quently results in: chronic ailments. 
Brood sows should have a clean and com- 
fortable place to spend the first few days 
with their pigs. The sow that has a com- 
fertable and quiet farrowing pen or colony 
house where she can lie with her pigs and 
allow them to snuggle up close to her body 
will be more likely to do her part toward 
pving them a good start than the sow that 
1as a cold, damp place where she is con- 
stantly disturbed every time the other 
pigs are fed and cared for. Nothing is 
etter than a little cut straw for the sow’s 
nest, and it must be frequently changed to 
keep it fresh and clean. Many herdsmen 
clip the sharp teeth of the little pigs to 
prevent sore mouths and the possibilities 
of infection, but if the bedding 1s clean and 
fresh there is little danger of such small 
wounds becoming infected. In the case of 
old sows it may be well to clip the sharp 
teeth, for occasionally a pig will give her 
a bite that will cause her to jump up 
quickly and step on some of her pigs. 
For the first few days after farrowing do 
not allow the sow to stuff herself on rich 
feed or a feverish udder, bad milk and 
scouring of the pigs will follow in their 
ey order. Plenty of warm water and 
ight feeds such as bran and ground oats 
fed sparingly are enough for the first two or 
three days. As the pigs begin to take all 
of her supply of nourishment the feeds 
may be increased so as to regulate the 
flow of milk to meet their requirements. 
This means an even supply of feed for the 
pigs and the sow’s digestive organs are 
not disturbed by any sudden changes. 
The well-fed, thrifty litter must have 

plenty of exercise to develop strength and 
prevent thumps. Every farrowing house 
should have windows so that sunshine 
may reach the pigs nest at some time 
during the day. Little pigs take a world of 
comfort basking in the sunshine and it does 
them more — than dope and drugs. 
As soon as the ny Red me and start 
out to find out how —— ook outside of 
their pens there is little danger of -thumps 
or digestive troubles. As soon as they 
will eat additional food it should be sup- 
plied so that they will grow and develop 
as rapidly as ble before weaning time. 
Worms raise havoc with young pigs unless 
they are fed so as to promote their health 
ond hasten maturity.—W. M. K. 


PASTURE LOT FOR SHOATS 

Since pork is developed at much less 
cost on young, growing hogs than is the 
ease with animals which have reached a 
more mature age, one should use every 
available means to give the shoats oppor- 
tunity to do their best during their grow- 
ing months. A good, clean pasture lot 
with some shade provides a far better 
run for them than a manure cluttered 
barnyard. Many hog troubles are due to 
lack of cleanliness. The animals will turn 
feed into meat more rapidly under good 
sanitary surroundings. ‘The open run pro- 
vides clean underfooting and dried up 
quickly after a rain. The animals keep 
clean and seldom are seen with mud 
caked flanks. 

The ordinary ‘‘A”’ shaped shelter serves 


as splendid sleeping quarters for young 


pigs. They are readily portable and easily 
eared for. Plenty of clean straw should 
be used and it should be replenished fre- 

uently. An abundance of good water 
should be available. Preferably it should 
be served in troughs provided with cross 
guards. These last discourage the animals 
from lying down in them. The water con- 
tained therein will remain clean much 
longer. Avoid the formation of mud holes 
around the drinking troughs. This can be 
done by moving them from place to place. 
Under such surroundings as described 
shoats will respond rapidly to a proper 
feeding ration. A hog’sa hog for’a that 
—but he will turn fresh air, sunshine, pure 
water and cleanliness—if these accompany 
a suitable ration—into hard cash for any 
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A Thoroughly Well-built 
Car at $845 


- There are few cars equally beautiful at any 
price, and few, if any, omeny gree at as low a 
price. We put into the E the style, class 
and high-grade workmanship that went into 
our former models selling up to and above 
$2,000. Our organization has had long training 
in the production of quality cars, and both 

beauty and quality are inherent in the 








A Reus Mees Seciieations Three New Models at $845 
Wheel Base—As long as some cars Five-Passenger Touring Car 
selling up - — = wae ey - in. Four-Passenger Touring-Roadster 
speed: 34.7. at 1,8 rare m high Two-Passenger Roadster 

Supply— vacuum em. model is large and roomy — some 
Ignition—Del!co automatic spark ad- would say room to spare, but you want car 
vance with manual control. that will seat its full load comfortably. Fine 
Starting and Lighting Sete Swe in appearance, fine dri and remarkably 
unit; double-bulb headlights; Willard pur, + qualities, — excess, econom- 
storage battery. ‘ in eep and fuel commen 2 4 
Clutch — Dry ,-—- disk — seven to give you setisfactory service S00 yen fo 
Rear Anle—Fullloating with roller quality and as pearly ically perfect as 

at each end of wheel hubs. any car ever at anywhere near as low 
Differential — Spiral bevel drivi a price. 






























































Barns at WHOLESALE 


Know exactly what your barn will 
cost.. Buy wholesale. Practical barns, Guaranteed Costs 
Properly ventilated. Correctly designed. Highest grade 


standard 
material. Frames cut-to-fit for easy erection. Big savings. Shipped 
promptly. Complete—no extras, Makes no difference where you live 


Write B 
F = Book —s 


Shows 200 Barn and Outbuilding Plans 
—Bank, Dairy, Gable, Gambre! Roof, Cattle 
Feed and Hay Barns; Barn Door H: 

Corn Cribs Cupolas, Hay Tools, Hay 
riers, Hog Houses, Implement > 
bators, Pou Houses and lies, Stalls 
for Horses or , Stanchions, Stock Sheds, 
Ventilating Systems,etc. Wholesale 


Gordon-Van Tine ©. 
Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Beck 
ee Ertatleied Over Heys Cneets Bie 
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DeatH To HEaves 


NEWTON’S “sViusiguiee cue 


Seme cases cured by 1st of 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 





The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 35 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


fe. Most lient for Cattle and Hogs, 
1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohice 


MINERAL" 



















Booklet 
Free 


WEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \! 


Sold on 
its Merits 


SEND TODAY 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
WINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO..418 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburg, Pa 


Prices 





— — 


oo , 7 
AVS Varo mos 2B 


RAIS 


it's your chance, it's too good 
are up and prices Ty higher nother year. 


Write for Big Buggy Bargain Book 
It puts the opportunity of the before you clear 
as or. Yoo Fro ELRWART Prwles ao Harnese—the 


money and cive you 60 DAYS’ 
Book is free. Write for it today. 
& 























For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do your 
work over the sides of a high 
wheeled wagon. Nodry loose 
wheels. More and easier 
work done. 

Send pret for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Bex 32, Havana, Ill. 

















Buccry § AUTO TOP 
Wwrees | ROOF ro sur 
$9 75 Ovts LO Frame $ To $ 
' €ASY TO APPLY PARCEL 
Fee hee vou BavEt Two 
Rupa ™eos fe POST PA/D 
“aw TOP CATALOG GIVES wHOLESALE 
Gaaot PRICES. GAMPLES OF TOF MATERIALS ano 
FREIGHT PREPAY OFFER ON S8UGGY AND 
$8.25 [auto rans 


Sellt Hickory Wheel & Top Co.,1104 S Si., Cincinnati, O, 


2 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
er cone Se, 
agon o 
kinds. eels te fit 
any ronning gear. 
Catalog | lustrated in colors 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make Inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
animals are afMficted with and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found to be 





more effective than medicines compounded by local 
gists Address all communications to Veteri- 
. Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Worms—I have several hogs which are full of 
worms. They are the long white intestinal worms. 
I have been advised to give them copperas, lye, 
salts, strychnine and other things. Can you give 
me a remedy for them?—I. E. P., Ida. 

Dissolve copperas in the slop for five consecutive 
mornings, allowing one dram of it for each 100 
pounds of body weight. Give sulphur and salt to a 
pregnant sow instead of copperas. Repeat the 
treatment in two weeks. 

Calf Cholera—I have had three calves die in 
three weeks from scours. They are very spry the 
first day and at the end of the third day they die 
never being weaned from the cows. Could you 
give me a reason for this and a cure?—J. H. H., 
Minn. 

This is infectious calf dysentery, scours of 
“cholera” born in the calf or contracted by way of 
the navel or mouth. It may be prevented with a 
fair measure of success by immunizing the new 
born calf with the serum against the disease. Ask 
your veterinarian about this. Meanwhile provide 
a new, clean box stall for the new born calves. At 
birth wet the calf's navel with tincture of iodine 
and then dust with slaked lime. Also wash the 
cow's udder with a mixture of two teaspoonfuls of 
coal tar disinfectant and a cupful of warm water 
before the calf is allowed to nurse for the first time 
and repeat the washing daily for a week. 

Rickets—I have a two and one-half year old sow 
which began to fall off about two weeks before far- 
She has suckled her pigs but her trouble is 
She stumbles and falls down and 
cannot get up. I have given her no medicine but 
shorts, slop and corn. Is this blind staggers. 
Please advise what is best for her.—S. 8., Iowa. 

Wean the pigs and then stop feeding corn to the 
sow. Let her have slop of mixed meals, including 
ten percent of tankage and allow her free range on 
pasture and ‘stubble. Overfeeding on corn and 
allowing too little exercise tend to induce the 
trouble described. 

Tail Rubbing—We have a seven year old mare 
that rubs her tail. We have washed it several times 
but this seems not to help. Can you tell me the 
cause and remedy?—A. 8., Pa. 

Overfeeding and lack of exercise commonly in- 
duce the irritation. Other causes are lice, pin 
worms and collection of filth about the udder. 
Remove such causes. Two or three times in one 
week, pour on and rub in a mixture of one part of 
kerosene and three parts of oil. The following week, 
keep the parts saturated with a mixture of flowers 
of sulphur and lard or oil. 

Canker—We have a dog which has an itching in 
his ears and he scratches until they are red and 
bleed. They seem to be covered with small pimples 
inside. What can I do for him?—W. 8., Ida. 

Night and morning cleanse the ears with peroxide 
of hydrogen or wood alcohol on a swab of absorbent 
cotton. Then pour into each ear in turn a little of 
a lotion composed of one dram each of sugar of 
lead and poodued alum, two drops of carbolic acid, 
thirty drops of glycerine and two ounces of soft 
water. Hold the dog on his side until the sediment 
of the medicine has time to settle into the ear. 

Thriftless Hogs—! have four hogs that are not 
doing well. They don't seem to eat very well, but 
prefer cobs before corn. I have given them coal, 
lime, salt and copperas also a stock powder but it 
seems to do no good. They are constipated and for 
this I have given castor oil, but they do not get 
better. Can you advise me regarding these hogs? 
—E. M. B., Texas. 

The doping has done harm and was unnecessary. 
Give the bem free range. Allow them free access 
to a self feeder containing digester tankage and also 
feed shelled corn and oats. If possible, allow roots 
or green feed to loosen the bowels. 

Dropped Soles—I have a fifteen year old horse 
whose front feet are in bad shape. The insides seem 
to be rotten and the hoof keeps spreading out mak- 
ing him flat footed. Pieces of the hoof break off near 
the back of the foot as far up as the hair. I have 
been told it was canker started from thrush. I 
have used white vitriol, powdered alum and salt 
as a pack but with no results. He is not very lame 
but this seems to be getting worse. What is the 
trouble and cure?—E. L. M., Me. 

This would appear to be a case of dropped soles 
from acute founder, rather than canker. 't is an 
incura'.le condition but the horse may be able to 
work if you have him shod with low-heeled, wide 
webbed, bar shoes, put on over pinetar and oakum 
and thick leather pada. 


rowing. 
in her front legs. 
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Y OU CAN’T CUT OUT 
A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
or THOROUGHPIN, but 


ABSOR Ne: 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S 
will clean them off without lay- 
ing up your horse. Does not 
blister or remove the hair. 





Absorbine penetrates quickly and is 
healing, cooling and soothing—strength- 
ens and invigorates tired, lame muscles 
and tendons—allays pain and inflamma- 
tion—reduces soreness and lameness. 

Mr. Grant Simes, Circleville, Oblo, writes: 
horse had a beg spavin hpin both an: 
re bottle of Absorbine made him sound as a dollar. 
cannot recommend Abeorbime too highly .’’ 
Send for free horse book F 
which gives valuable information about the care of 
horses and cattle. It is well worth having, and is 
yours for the asking, without expense or obligation. 
Absorbine, $2.00 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 






































Where Is He Lame? 


Can he be cured? Our FREE Book will tell times 
of a hundred and we are here to help yon of gon connect eure 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


fs sold with a Signed Contract-Bond to return money if rem 
edy fails on SPAVIN,—Ringbone—Thoropin or ANY Shoulder, 
Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. You should have 
both book and remedy om hand for an emervency. It's 
cheap horse insurance. Send for your copy «f BOOK, Advices 
and sample of Guarantee- Bond y- ali FREE. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse withCONTRACT 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid 





Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfullytreated eachyear with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


Noexperiencen ; easy and sim- 


ecessary, 
ple; just a little attention every fifth day. 
Price $ 


2 a Kottle 
Your money refunded if it fails, no mat- 
ter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 
tory other treatment may have been. 


Write fora free of 
FLEMING’S VEST -POCICET 


Y AD 
which will value for thei 
| or aod cattle. 182 pages, 
FLEMING BROS. Chemists 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, M. 


Want a Government Job?| 














Railway Mail Service Positions for Women 
@.fi Pay cp w $1900 
P.O. Clerk or Carrier Government Clerk 
Pays up to $1200 _Pays up to $1800 
Customs or Revenue Service Stenegrapber or Book keeper 
Up to $2190—82500 __Up to 81800-82500 
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Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 














FEED FOR PREGNANT MARES 

Feeding the pregnant mare a good 
nourishing ration previous to foaling is of 
prime importance if rapid development 
of the young colt is expected. A good 
start in life is half the battle and only by 
being large of bone and strong of muscle 
when born can the colt develop into a 
growthy horse. A proper balancing of the 
mare’s feed will do much toward making a 
strong colt at birth. 





Oats form the basis of the mare’s ration. | 


They have high nutritive value but still | 5 
do not supply an excess of fat as would | } 
corn. However, it is well to mix the two | 
using about three times as much oats as | 
corn by weight. Oilmeal or bran in small 
amounts once daily will keep the digestive 
tract open and act as a general conditioner. 
With the present high feed prices the} 
former will probably be the more profit-| 
able of the two. 
Any kind of hay may be fed depending | 
on the availability and price. If those high 
in protein as alfalfa or clover are used, | 3 
they will have the same effect as the oil- |: 
meal and it may be eliminated. One pound |: 
or a little more per hundred pounds live | 
weight daily is sufficient and together with | 
the concentrates already suggested will go | :) 
a long way toward making a healthy foal | 
and generous milk flow.—C. G. 


| } 


“+4 


WHAT IS AHEAD FOR POTATOES 
Continued from page 12 | 
buyers on every market who are the right | 
men to approach first for a certain class of | 
potatoes, and by getting in touch with} 
those who can’t use the kind he has, the 
man with the stuff to sell is not getting the | 
best from the market possibilities on that | 
day. 
Another “trick” of the market that | 
causes the farmer’s profits to leak 
away and often causes him to tear 
his hair out when he receives a request for 
more money to pay the freight on a car of 
what he thought were good potatoes, is the 
sorting of the potatoes after the broker or 
commission man has sold them for him. | 
The buyer pays these sorters, and the sort- | 
ing they give a tar is naturally all in favor |? 
of the man they are working for, so that |: 
every small, scratched or frosted tuber is | 
religiously discarded with no return to the | 
man who consigned it. The broker and 
commission man being nearest the buyer 
and doing business with him every day, | 
favor him over the farmer in the country | 
usually. There are honest brokers, how- | 
ever, who watch the sorting and give their | } 
patrons a square deal for the $10 a car|: 
they charge, often saving as high as $50 a| 
car for the.r shippers the past season. They | 
are jewels and represent the newer direc- 
tion of the market to get rid of the crooks. | ;) 
The lessons that growers of the North- |: 
west have brought home the past winter | 
as to standardizing the crop as rigidly as | ; 
they have their apple crops in the past} 
should not be lost. The best seed of only 
a few varieties wanted by the trade, and | 
sorting in three sizes at least before ship- 
ping, make the potatoes favorites when | 
they do compete with the rest of the coun- 
try, and bring a premium of 10 to 50 cents 
a bushel. Such work will bring standards 
on which the — market may even-|: 
tually be made by a board, as is grain, per- | | 
haps. 
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Every dollar you spend with our adver- 
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tisers helps us to make a better paper for 


The 1917 Big Bull 


A Real Kerosene Tractor 
Equipped With 


The Clapper Kerosene Vaporizer 


A BIG BULL MOTOR produces as much power from 





a gallon of kerosene as from agallon of gasoline, 
and does it practically and efficiently—so simple that 
a boy can operate it—does not foul or heat your motor or 
destroy its efficiency. The Vaporizer converts the liquid 
kerosene into a gas or vapor before it enters the combus- 
tion chamber, and when ignited causes perfect combustion, 
leaving no kerosene to work past the piston rings into the 
crank case. 
WE BELIEVE we can truthfully say the Clapper Kero- 
sene Vaporizer excels in economy, simplicity, efficiency and 
ease of operation any kerosene device on the market,— 


AN EXCLUSIVE BIG BULL FEATURE. 


Two Other Big Features 


Power on the land wheel in addition to the BIG BULL 
sub-soiling wheel in the furrow. 


This feature and the large motor (12-24 h. p.) makes the 
BIG BULL a practical 3-plow Tractor. 


Positive Circulating Oiling System 
Oils connecting rod bearings thru hollow crank shaft. 


Insures positive lubrication, with no attention except to 
keep oil reservoir filled. 
A big saving’in oil consumption. 


The original basic principle of the BULL design is the 
same—its flexibility, sturdiness, dependability, simplicity, 
accessability, and durability have been proven by three years 
of hard work on farms in allstatesand many foreign countries. 


: if you want to be sure of getting a 
Act Quick! BIG BULL for this season’s work. Write 
for free subsoiling book, BIG BULL catalog and three 
month’s FREE subscription to the Monthly Tractor Bulletin. 


BULL TRACTOR CO. 
2682 University Ave. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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you. Please mention Successful Farming’s | #555 SescnaTTHO areavanvassosene1 Tur 





guarantee when making inquiries con- 
cerning their wares. 
courteous treatment. 


It will insure you 








Our advertisers tell the truth because they are honest. 
tisers are not admitted to the columns of Successful Farming. 





Dishonest adver-~ 
Read them. 
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Dairy Products Prove Potent Factor in Spread of Disease 


By C. A. GOSS 


of cows and scent of new mown hay, but the 
scene is laid in the heart of the city. Life means ~ 
much to these towns’ people, yet the dairymen of ~ 
the country balance it on their finger tips 
and gamble with it as suits their fancy. 4 


I’: will be a country story—full of the breath 


~~ that most of these bacteria arenot harm- 
ul, living only on other harmful material, but we 
yet have good reason to believe that in excess 
they may produce unfavorable poisons and thus 

make the milk dangerous as food. For 
2 this reason recent years have brought 





Most menengaged in the dairy industry 
have come to know that such diseases 
as scarlet fever, typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, cholera infantum and many 
others are disseminated in the milk 
supply and that certain epidemics of 
all these diseases have been thuscaused. 
They are recognizing this fact and are 
uniting in the encouraging of reason- 
able requirements to improve the pur- 
ity of their product. Thus the fight for 
pure milk is of mutual benefit to the 
producer and consumer and they are 
joining hand in hand to obtain it. 
The consumer is interested in a clean 
product primarily because no one cares 
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to use a food which is not produced 
and handled under sanitary conditions. 





an attempt on the part of those who 
understand these actions to restrict 
as far as possible the numbers of bac- 
— even of those supposedly harm- 
ess. 

But there is another reason why it 
is hard to determine what constitutes 
clean milk. Bacteria from a diseased 
cow may be contained in the milk and 
yet there be no indication that the cow 
1s diseased and there would be no vis- 
ible dirt. The germs of any of the 
contagious diseases of man may get into 
the milk from the milker, the air, the 
utensils, or an hundred and one ways, 
and still not be noticed and the milk 
sold as clean. 

N The number of these germs may be 





























He has a more direct interest, however 
because disease may be communicates 
and contracted by this means. He 
recognizes that cleanliness may not be 
an absolute safeguard against his con- 
tracting disease but it is the greatest 
factor in the prevention of contamination. The producer in turn 
recognizes the benefits derived from clean milk in a number of 
ways, such as the health of his family and young stock. Aside 
from this he is recently coming to foresee a higher value in 

ure milk, for the consumer would prefer to pay the milkman 
be the prevention of sickness rather than the doctor for its 
cure. Yet with all this there are still a few who thru ignorance 
or disregard have still failed to fall in line and are continually 
kicking over the traces of public sentiment and justice. 

It has long been a certainty that milk is a cause of disease for 
there are convincing evidences without number. The most 
painstaking investigations by skilled veterinarians extendin 
over a number of years, go to show that diseases in the anima 
such as garget, gastro-enteritis and septic fevers will render 
milk capable of producing the disease in the human. Other 
diseases especially tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, an- 
thrax and cowpox are transmitted from mother to offspring or 
from one animal to another and also occasionally to humans. 

During the twenty-five year period following the year 1882 
there were published in different medical journals the histories 
of thirty-six epidemics of diphtheria, ninty-nine of scarlet fever 
and 195 of typhoid fever, all traceable directly to the milk 
supply. Every year for a number of years the cases of typhoid 
amounted in the United States to approximately 390,000 and 
the deaths to 39,000. Authorities estimated one-fourth of these 
were contracted thru milk. Now there is a gradual decrease in 
total number of each disease due to the fact that better methods 
have been adopted for their analysis and prevention. Statistics 
for 1916 show that there were only about one-third as many cases 
of typhoid fever as in 1900 and the deaths did not exceed 
12,500. Diphtheria cases were only one-third as many and 
scarlet fever deaths did not exceed 4000. Improved water sup- 
plies, sewage disposals, and “‘swat the fly” compaigns have done 
much toward this reduction, but the prevention of spread 
thru milk bas not received its share of attention. True there 
are state laws forbidding the sale of unwholesome foods, but it 
is a difficult task for even the law to improve conditions unless 
the producers themselves take a hand. 

Clean Milk Defined 


But what constitutes clean milk? If we were to make a rigid 
application of the term we would exclude milk containing for- 
eign matter of any kind and our milk supply would be scarce 
indeed. Some bacteria (small plants invisible to the eye) are 
contained in practically all milk. But fortunately much of the 
bacteria and inert material have no dangerous qualities, in 
fact their complete elimination would be a mistake. Ordinary 
milk obtained from a dairy may contain from a few hundred to 
several millions of these little one-cell plants in less than a tea- 
spoonful, and still we callit clean. The milk from different dair- 
ies in the city of Des Moines varies on the same day from 800 
to that many million bacteria per cubic centimeter (one cubic 
centimeter is less than half a teaspoonful). 

Samples of milk taken in New York show bacteria to the 
number of 35,200,000 and in 1906 the average bacterial count of 
Washington milk was 22,134,000 perc.c. It is fortunate in one 


the dealer H. 


sense that milk is opaque, for with such a growth if it were not 
the mass would be evident to the naked eye. Nature, however, 


AH Oo ooo 
The Norwalk outbreak of scarlet fever started with 
one milk producer K and followed the route of 


few when the milk is produced or it may 
even be sterile, but once entered, the 
milk forms a most excellent medium 
for their growth and multiplication. 
For instance, suppose we have ten 
little bacteria per cubic centimeter 
when the milk is drawn, At 68 degrees it is estimated that at 
the end of 24 hours, or by the time it reached the consumer, it 
would contain 61,280 per c. c. Each bacterium reaches matur- 
ity and divides in twenty minutes. More likely that milk 
would contain 1000 germs per c. c. by the time it got into the 
pail and 6,128,000 at the end of 24 hours. Held at 50 degrees 
that same milk, starting with ten bacteria, would only contain 
41 at the end of 24 hours, or 4,100 if 100 had been the basis of 
growth. 

But suppose some of those original bacteria were disease 
germs. They would be no more noticeable than the others and 
they would multiply at the same rate. Suppose you drank a glass 
of this milk after 24 hours or even after twelve hours or two 
hours. The white corpuscles of the blood, unless the person 
were in exceptional health, would be unable to overcome such 
an attack and the result would be anew case of the disease. 
Let us suppose further that the milk from the infected can was 
mixed with milk from other cans and all of it bottled and retailed 
over a city route. By the time that milk was used one bac- 
terium of disease in each bottle would have made the whole 
thing alive with them. Only one in the family, or only one in 
a hundred or thousand anal might be sufficiently low in vital- 
ity to contract the disease from the milk, but that one could 
give it to a hundred more. 


Disease Follows Milk Routes 


But let us examine one or two of the cases where contagions 
have infested cities and note their means of spread. 

The Stamford, Connecticut, epidemic is no different from 
others, and Stamford milk compares very favorably with the 
supply of other cities. In a town of 15,000 population 386 
cases of typhoid in 160 families were reported in less than a 
month and a half; 352 cases lived in houses taking milk from 
one certain milk dealer, twelve obtained miik at a cafe supplied 
by him, and four more obtained it in other ways, making a 
total of 368 out of the 386 who obtained milk from the same 
dealer. This dealer, it was learned, was supplied by one pro- 
ducer, and twelve more of the cases had obtained milk direct] 
from him. Thus 97.1 percent of all those having the disease too: 
milk from the same milkman. It was found that this producer 
rinsed his cans, without scalding, in water from an open well 
which unknown to him was foul with gross pollution. This 
dealer supplied only about one-eleventh of the city milk users, 
yet nearly all the cases were among his patrons. 

But more evidence piled up against him. Physicians tell 
us that the period usually most susceptible to typhoid is be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of age. The Stamford outbreak 
did not confirm this statement. In nine days at the beginning 
of the epidemic 160 cases were reported and 135 of these were 
under ten years of age. Children use more milk than grown-ups 
and another vote was registered against unpasteurized mifk. 
We cannot think that anyone would put poison in his milk 
supply, yet it is just as criminal and the deaths of these children 
are at his door just as surely when he takes a chance of slaying 
innocents with diseased milk. Statistics show that the aver- 
age death ages for diphtheria and scarlet fever are between 
six and seven. One-sixth of all children born in the United 
States die before one year of age, [Continued on page 63 











THE HAND FED CALF 
Many farmers object to feeding calves 
hand. However, with present day 


by 
prices of land and feed, few of us can 
allow prejudices to stand in the way of 


more economical methods. Besides, after 
one really learns to care for calves during 
the time they are drinking milk, the pro- 
cess becomes interesting rather than 
objectionable. 

Possibly the method of caring for young 


calves practiced on Waveland Farm will 


be of interest and help to some. We 
emphasize only two things: First, to 
feed the calf moderately and fairly 


regular, and second, to keep all feeding 
pails and boxes clean. 

As a rule the new born calf is left with 
its dam only aday. Exceptions are made 
for badly caked udders, when the calf is 
left with its mother from two to six days. 
The cow becomes reconciled sooner to 
being separated from her offspring .and 
the calf learns to drink more readily if the 
two are left together only for a short time. 
After the calf has had a couple of liberal 
nursings it is put by itself in a clean, 
bedded stall, and left to meditate for 
twenty-four hours. Then we take it a 
lunch of about four pounds of milk and 
the calf is willing to learn a new way of 
feeding. 

The best way to get the calf’s nose into 
the milk is to slip your finger into its 
mouth from beneath its lower jaw. It 
will then follow your hand into the pail 
and start operations. From this on the 
ealves must be treated as individuals. 
Some learn to drink from their first lesson 
others have to be coaxed for a couple of 


days. 

The amount of milk given is increased 
gradually from three and one-half or four 
pounds to about six pounds at two weeks 
old. We weigh each calf’s milk separately 
and try to take it from the same bunch of 
cows. The milk is also fed as soon as pos- 
sible after milking. This is not so impor- 
tant when the calves areolderfor they will 
not scour so easily then. At the first trace 
of scours we cut the calf’s feed in half and 

dually bring him back to full feed. 

lolstein milk is fed which does not need 
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diluting. Milk from breeds having a high 
percentage of fat might well be diluted | 
with skimmilk from the start. 

At about one month the calves are 
gradually changed from six pounds of | 
whole milk to seven or eight pounds of | 
skimmilk. They are also given a chance 
to nibble at .some bright mixed hay. | 
Later alfalfa hay is given, when they have 
stronger stomachs. Grain is also offered 
at one month. We feed a mixture made | 
up of shelled corn three parts, whole oats 
three parts, bran three parts and one part 
of oilmeal. Just rub a little on each calf’s | 
nose after it has finished drinking the milk | 
and it very soon learns to eat it. One-half | 
pound of this grain is gradually increased 
to about two pounds at six months. The | 
calves also have free access to water and | 
are given some salt. They are weaned | 
at six months unless we have plenty of | 
skimmilk. | 

The care observed in feeding to prevent 
scours will be of little use if the feed is not | 
given in clean pails. We wash our calf 

ails with well water and a brush immed- 
lately after feeding, and scald them out in 
the milk house about twice a week. Nor 
do we allow any uneaten grain to remain 
im the feed box but sweep it out clean 
before each feeding. This is also serubbed 
clean if any feed become moist and 
decayed. 

If similar precautions are carried out, 











—— and after trial! 


yes, the New Edison— Mr. Edison’s great new phonograph 
with the Diamond Stylus reproducer and your choice of all the brand 
new Diamond Amberol Records on free out a penny down. 
Now, on this offer, you can have the finest, the best that money can buy at a price very much less than that 
at which imitations of the ge Y ere offered. Seize this opportunity. coupon now. 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct (A cor ctein tonsnnrne 
your home on free trial. Entertain your 

family and friends with favorite records — everything from Grand Opera to the latest city song hits, 
Comic Vaudeville and roaring Minstrel Shows—then if you choose send the outfit back to us at our expense. 
But if you wish to keep Mr. ison’s superb new instrument, send us 
only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the balance on the easiest_kind 
monthly payments. Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal offer. 


Catalog FREE 


Get our New Edison catalog. Yourname ¢ 

and address on a post card or letter (or just thiscoupon) & 

is enough. No igations in asking for the catalog. Pa 
Find out about this offer—while this offer lasts. 

F. %. BABSON, Edison 
9524 Edison Biock 
Canadian Office: 866 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


Good Lights for Fords at Slow Speed 


_ You don't need to have any more trouble at night with weak light when making hills, turn- 
ing corners, or driving slow over rough and muddy roads. No need now to take chances of 
wrecking your car and endangering the lives of yourself and friends. 


The New-Waynelite Transformer 


insures a bright light at speeds around 8 miles per hour. With this Transformer you won't 
need to be in the dark whenever you drop down below 15 miles an hour. You can take the 
bumps slowly; play safety first always, after you have installed a New-Waynelite Transformer. 
Can be installed in a few minutes. No holes to bore. Comes complete with wiring, bracket, 
electric bulbs, also screws and bolts for installing. Made by General Electric Co., largest 
Manufacturers of eleetriv goods in the world. Send at once for free literature and price. 


PEALENRS WANTED 


NEW-WAY SALES COMPANY -- -- DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Be Your Own Boss 
GO INTO BUSINESS 
The HEINRICH WAY 


and make $50 to $100 per week. I fur- 


Build your own 
$350 Silo, 12 x 24 feet, for 
less than $175, with this 





MACHINE 






nish the capital. All you need is ateam 
of horses and a willingness to work. 
1 Want Just 1 Special Representative 
in your locality to take care of the 
sale of well k » bi 

m4 nown, high 


poultry tonics. 
You can be that one. Experience 











bot necessary. Send in your appli- 
cation now. Be sure to give age. 


s0-ron SILO 583% 









a. w. Pres. 
FREIGHT PREPAID. Stronger. Sepa areas 20. . 





safer, better than Silos costing three 
i 25, 60, 76 and 95 ton 











Your Choice of 16 


pect fan pacer || New Automobiles 
a Oe 


JONES SILO CO. 
38 Friend Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


Some one is going to receive from me within 
a short time $1000 incash toapply on his choice 
of the following 1917 automobiles: 





no one need be afraid to attempt raising 
calves by hand. They may not have quite 
the bloom and finish found in calves that 
run with their dams, but they will be well 
grown individuals with ability to care for 
themselves thereafter.—H. C. B. 


Fall freshening is coming into a fairly 
general practice. There are a number of 





good reasons why this should be. 








BROWN CYCLE CO.,Dept. F,3018E.91stSi.Chicago 


Seedobaier 4 eee é. Alice 4 
upmobile rant eo 4 
ON APPROVAL Briscoe Hudson 6 Saxon 6 


Easy PAYMENTS or Cash 


BEST BICYCLES MADE at one 


HALF Regular WRITE TODAY for 
=——— Prices. most liberal Spe- 
cial offer to introduce in new ter- 
ritory- 5 year guarantee. Many 
special features ahead of others. 


Chandler6é Maxwell 4 
Mitchellé Oldsmobile 8 
Haynes 6 

You may be that fortunate person. Write toda 
for free booklet containing specifications of alt 
above named cars and details of this unuaal offer. 
A post card will do. Just say: ‘‘Send me your auto 
booklet and particulars of your offer./ am ¢nterested.”’ 


E. T. Meredith, 104 Success Bldg., 
Des Moines ~ -t- - Iowa 


Crow 4 
Overland 6 
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CARE OF ABORTING COWS!) 


Trouble That Causes Great Loss 


A 


NE of the 
O foremost 

problems 
confronting every 
dairy farmer is 
that of keeping 
his cows bred up 
properly and safe- 
uarding them 
a abortion 
and sterility. 
With all the hue 
and cry that has 
been made over 
bovine tuber- 
culosis being such 
a menace to the 
dairy industry, abortion 
have in all probability 
losses than tube -rculosis. 


and _ sterility 
caused greater 
It is not neces- | 


sary to introduce arguments ; dairy farmers | 
who have spent years in building up herds | 


of cattle and had their best cows abort 
from year to year, or become sterile when 
the “y were just coming to the age of matur- 
ity, have found ruin staring them in the 
face when they were expecting financial 
success. 

In the light of present day knowledge 
abortion may result from injury, improper 
feeding, uterine weakness or from con- 
tagion. The difficulty of determining 
from which cause an individual case may 
have originated makes the problem of 
handling the herd all the more difficult. 
Then, too, many experienced herdsmen 
contend that cows frequently abort as a 
result of a shock to their sympathetic ner- 
vous system. In other words, when a cow 
aborts from an injury, if the herdsman is 
negligent about it and leaves the foetus in 
the gutters or yards, the other cows sense 
its presence and are apt to abort. If cows 
that have aborted do exert a sy 7 athetic 
effect upon other cows in the herd, and it 
is safe to assume that in some cases they 
do, one can readily see the necessity for 
removing such cows from the herd and 
treating them until they come around all 
right. - When a cow aborts, the only safe 
course to pursue is to remove her from the 
herd and give her proper treatment. 

Many dairy experts will say that it is 
not necessary to remove cows that have 
aborted from the herd, but I do not under- 
stand how one is to produce clean and 
sanitary milk in a stable where cows that 
have aborted are allowed to stand. To be 

sure the use of disinfectants may prevent 


the 


from cow to cow, but the chances one is 
taking are too great to justify carelessness 
in handling individual cases. 

Crowding together while going thru nar- 
row openings, being chased and clubbed, 
turned out into icy y: ar is and standing on 
too short platforms where the hind feet are 
in the gutters are frequent causes of abor- 
tion among dai ry cows. All of these 
causes may be kept down 
into the yards 


by turning a few cows out 
at a time and giving them proper treat- 
ment. If the yards are icy it 1s safer to 


water them in the barn. Some of the more 
quarrelsome members of the herd should | 
be turned out with those capable of taking | re 
care of ther 


Improper feeding, 


iSé lves. 


and the more gen- 


eral use of grain feeds that are deficie nt | 
in mineral nutrients, has undoubtedly | 
caused many cows to become easy victims 
to abortion and sterility. A lack of 
adequate nerve and force building food 
caused a debilitated condition. Our study 


of cattle foods has been based too largely 
from the production of milk standard and 
we have neglected to make up rations to 
sustain the cow. The cow must be fed so 
as to not only produce milk, but also to 
sustain and give birth to the calf. 
make up rations on any other 


1 


nourishp, 


When we 








disease from spreading and, perhaps, it | 
is a fact that abortion does not spread | 


to a minimum | 


basis than this we 


breeding qualities 
of our cows and 


tering abortion 
and sterility in 
our herds. In 
feeding a ration 
made up largely 
of corn silage and 
pon meal we 
ad more or less 
trouble with abor- 
tion, retained 
afterbirth and 

weak calves that 
| lacked vitality and showed no disposition 
| es thrive. This trouble has been minimized 
by feeding finely ground bonemeal. Acting 
upon the belief that a deficiency of min- 
erals might cause abortion and weak 
calves we began feeding this material 
along with our dairy rations and have had 
very few cases of abortion and stronger 
calves since we began the practice. Feeds 
like the best gluten meal that have had the 
proportion of their constituents changed 
during the various processes of manufac- 
ture must be supplemented by other feeds 
to restore these elements removed by the 
manufacturer if they produce good results 
and furnish sufficient mineral matter for 
making milk and developing the unborn 


; 
: 
4 
¥ 
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are impairing the | 


inviting and fos-| 





calf. 

Many cows are injured by spasmodic | 
feeding. By this I mean they are fed| 
heavy grain rations while milking and the | 
odds and ends of rough: age when they are 
dry. It is the cow that is well fed at all 
times that stands up under heavy milk 
production and produces a sound vigorous 

calf each year. It is the improperly fed 
cow that becomes a victim of abortion and 
sterility, simply becase she has not the 
power to resist disease germs. 

Feeding mouldy fodder, frozen silage 
and smutty corn has been known to upset 
the cow’s digestion and many outbreaks 
of abortion are thought to have originated 
from such causes. 

Undoubtedly the most frequent cause of 
abortion and sterility is the fact that in our 
efforts to breed up and improve the milk 
giving organs we have done so at the ex- 
pense of the other organs in close correl- 
ation with them. When we have devel- 
oped a large udder with the capacity to 
produce a large flow of milk, what have we 
done? What is the organ in correlation 
with it? The reproductive organ, and 
here is where we can call attention to the 
fact that a large percentage of the abor- 
| tion and sterility that exists after the cows 

have come up to five or six years of age is 

due largely to the fact that they have 
| been so bred and developed that their 
| reproductive organs are weak and dwarfed. 
| This is the result in many cases, and right 
| here we can account for a large percent age 
of the abortion that exists; it is the result 
of uterine weakness. 

Contagious abortion is an incurable 











disease. We may, however, repress the 
intensity of the infection in a herd. If | 
we douche the uterus of the cow that has 

recently aborted or retained an afterbirth, 
| disinfecting as thoroly as possible the 
uterine cavity, she will probably conceive 
when bred, and if she conceives the preg- 
|nancy is far more safe, and she will be 
reasonably certain to carry her foetus full 
period, calve promptly and expel the 
afterbirth promptly. Such loc val treat- 
ment is of great importance where the 
value of the animal is sufficient to repay 
the expenditures of time and money neces- 
| sary for carry ing out these precautions. 
| We can do much to improve our condi- 





tions by giving the animals proper care so 
that they may have greater powers of 
resisting the disease. 
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Half a cow means half 9 profit—really a 
loss, because @ poor producer costs as m' 










to keep as & r. If you have @ 
cow that is below par, are some 
vital organ is impaired and Reeds 






treatment. 

Kow-Kure ig the one cow medicine that 
quickly tones up the digestive and = 
organs and puts a backward cow her 
feet. Try Kow-Kure on your most “Goubt- 
ful cow. It is especially effective for ime 
preventicn or cure of Abortion, Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Milk  yover, Lost Appe- 

Scouring, B 


Sold by feed dealers r Grectiete, tn 
50c and $1.00 packages. Write for free 
book, “The Home Cow Doctor.”’ 
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**direct-from- factory 
from the manufacturer and save money. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, ‘™ 
2101 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 























(Caeser ie 13 senses City, uo 


The Challenge Churn 


makes butter in 5 minutes. Gets ALL butter out. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 200,000 users. Free trial 
offer. Send for free illustrated catalog. Agents wanted. 


The Mason Mfc. Co., Dept. S, Canton, Ohio 
SHETLAND PONIES 


If it’s Shetland Ponies we have them. 

malty you want at a price within reac i of all 
enty-five Pay 4 experience. We rnish 
e ponies for Successful Farming. Address 

jepartment 7, a catalog. 


The “Shadyside” Farms, North Benton, 0, 


, ; 
Deem’s Shetland Ponies 
are noted all over the country for 
their gentleness—all ages and colors. 
Deem Shetland Pony Farm, 

Galva, Illinois 
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According to Dr. W. L. Williams, of 
Cornell University, the majority of dairy 
calves are infected with abortion bacilli 
acquired from the milk of the dam or from 
other cows. It is not a one sex disease; the 
blood of the bull calf reacts when a test is 
made, and there is no evidence to show 
that the disease is ever entirely eliminated 
from the animal after it bas once entered. 
Many dairy farmers and veterinarians 
claim that the bull does not play an 
important part in the spread or intensifica- 
tion of the infection of contagious abor- 
tion. They seem to think that we can 
have a chronic infection of the sexual 
organs of one sex without involving those 
of the other sex. Such a condition is 
unknown in the entire realm of contagious 
disease. We have no contagious disease 
which involves one sex only. 

If everyone interested in breeding dairy 
cattle would spend more time investigat- 
ing the causes of abortion and sterility, 
more time and attention would be given 
to the care and management of the bull. 
On many farms cows that have aborted 
or become sterile are mated every time 
they come in heat, regardless of their 
diseased condition. Every dairy farmer 
must avoid mating diseased cows if he 
wants to keep his herd free from abortion 
and secure a greater percentage of healthy 
and vigorous calves.—W. M. K. 


TAINTED MILK CANS 
Unless some unusual food has been 
eaten, milk is delivered from the cow free 
from taint. It is also free from bacteria. 
Between the cow and the consumer it 
picks up a multitude of the latter and 
sometimes more or less of the former. 
The milk can is a common source of both. 
Minute particles of organic matter get 
into the seams or joints of the can where 
they become the habitation of countless 
bacteria. Disagreeable odors arise as a 
result of the decomposition which ensues. 
Put your nose into the mouth of an empty 
milk can after it has been cleaned men 
ready to use. It is never entirely free from 
odor. But there is a distinct difference 
between a “clean” smell and a “foul’’ one. 
The enclosed air in a perfectly clean can 
will not smell exactly like that which 
comes across the meadow, but it is sweet 
and not disagreeable. Fresh air and sun- 
shine being death both to odors and to 
“bugs” there is a close relationship be- 
tween clean milk and sunning of milk 
utensils. Do not stopper the cans when 
setting them out to sun. Let the air 
work in and oyt. Choose a place to set 
them where the sun shines upon them most 
directly. Turn them bottom side up to 
keep dust out of them more effectively— 
a 4 possibly rain. Nature will then do 
her share toward freeing the milk can 
from taint. She will materially lessen 
1 eed of bacteria hiding within.— 
». C. 


THE CREAM QUESTION 

It is often a problem and a big problem 
among farmers who have no ice- Skene to 
keep their cream sweet during hot summer 
days. If you have to pump water on your 
cans, and want to use a wooden tank and 
do not have things so arranged that you 
can have a milk house, I would advise you 
to arrange matters in the followi ing manner. 

Make a tank large enough to hold your 
cans; then make a second tank of inferior 
material so large that it covers the other | 
leaving a,space of two or three inches at 
the ends and sides, and four or six inches 
at the top. This second tank will serve 
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as a covering for the inner tank, and will 
not conduct the heat of the sun to and 
thru the second tank, thus heating the 
water. It is also advisable to have covers 
on both tanks, as the heat of the sun can- 
not warm the water in the tank as quickly. 

There is another thing to remember. 
Never mix cold and warm cream, as this 
will cause the cream to sour more quickly. 
Pour the warm, fresh cream in a separate 





ean and wait until it is cool before mixing 








E LAVAL 


The First, the Best Known 
and the Greatest 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


‘on. Now Than Ever Before 


HE first practical continuous cream separator, the De 
Laval has easily maintained its original success and 
leadership for nearly forty years. Step by step, year 

after year, by one improvement after another, the De Laval 
has led in every single step of cream ‘separator development 
and improvement. 


The first belt driven, the first steam turbine driven, the 
first of every kind of hand turnable, the first disc bowl, the 
first blade bowl, the first bottom or suction feed, the first split- 
wing feed, the first feed-through-the-discs, the first self-cen- 
tering bowl, the first automatically oiled—all these and a 
hundred other features of separator development and im- 
poeneeene have been conceived by De Laval inventors and per- 
ected by the De Laval Company, most of them to be cast 
aside for something still better in the ever onward advance 
of De Laval construction. 


The New 1917 De Laval 


And now, in the De Laval machines for 1917, a number of 
new and still further improvements have been made, which 
make the De Laval machines of today much better in many 
respects than they have ever been before. 





Their capacities are greater per dollar of cost; they skim 
cleaner under the more difficult conditions of separator use; 
they are equipped with the most improved speed regulator, 
thus insuring the proper speed neccesary for complete separa- 
tion; they are even better lubricated, and the bowl construc- 
tion is even more sanitary than ever. 


In other words, superior as the De Laval machines have 
always been to all would-be competitors and utilizers of aban- 
doned De Laval features, the De Laval machines of 1917 are 
improved and superior in every way to all previous types and 
models of De Laval construction. 


All these improvements and new features are described and 
explained in the new 1917 De Laval catalog now ready for 
mailing, but some of them are difficult to describe and make 
fully understood by words. 


Be Sure to See a New De Laval 


The new De Laval machines themselves best explain their new and 
superior features, and their use does this more completely and convincingly 
than even an examination of them. Every local agent is glad to afford 
opportunity for examination, and better still, for home test of a new 
De Laval machine. 


But the demand for the new machines is a month ahead of the possible 
supply under the present difficult conditions of manufacture and yn 
distribution. More De Laval machines by half have been 
1917 than ever before, but the De Laval Works is now ten cael 
machines behind actual orders, and the demand is ever increasing. 


Hence, the importance of securing a machine quickly if your local dealer 
happens to have one, and of ordering well ahead if he does not. And like- 
wise, the importance of waiting patiently a little for a machine if need be. 

A new De Laval catalog will be gladly sent on request, and if you don’t 


know your nearest local ent please simply address the nearest 
De Loot main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








it.—M. A. K. 
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LETTERS OF A COW TESTER 


By FRANK M. CHASE 
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EAR Dad: My first month as tester} “Madam,” I said as calmly as I could, 
for the Greenwood Cow Testing| “I am quite a different kind of a tester 


fame iation is over, and it has cer- 
tainly been filled with interesting exper- 
iences. While talking over this position 
with Professor Wright, just before leaving 
the university, he said to me that the cow 
tester’s job affords some good experience 
for a future dairyman. He didn’t put it 
half strong enough. There ought to be a 
special degree for fellows who have had a 
year or so of this work. 

There has been no lack of variety in my 
life since coming a here. If variety is 
the spice of life, then my existence these 
days will outdo Mother’s kitchen cabinet 
in the busiest canning season. 

I began testing at the farm of John 
Hardy, the president of the association. 
He met me at the train the day I came, 
and as I was anxious to get to work at 
once I suggested beginning at his place. 
It was several hours before milking time 
when we arrived at the Hardy farm, so I 
had time to look around a while after 
unpacking the testing outfit and getting 


the scales and sample bottles ready for | 


business. Everything about the farm was 


than you seem to think. My business is to 
find out for you which of your cows are 
making you a profit and which are losing 
money. This 1s the first of my monthly 





visits to your herd for the association, 
which charges but a dollar and a half per | 
cow’ 

I didn’t get any further in my explana- 
tion. The next time I describe the opera- 
tion of a cow testing association to a 
woman I shall mention its cost last, 





well-ordered and bore the marks of a pro- | 


rressive dairyman. I was not long in 
osuine that the owner would be ex- 
tremely lucky if he got one-tenth as much 
good from my services as tester as I would 
receive thru studying his methods. 

Men like Hardy could go on making a 
profit in the dairy business without the 
assistance of cow testing associations, yet 
they are the very ones who recognize the 
value of testing their cows, while neighbor- 
ing farmers allow their cows to eat their 
heads off without lifting a hand to separ- 
ate the money-losers from the money- 
makers 

In the Hardy home that night I was 
treated with all the hospitality an honored 
guest would receive there. This means a | 
good deal, too, for it is an exceptionally 
modern farm home and the family took 
many pains to see that everything was 
made pleasant for me. 

Perhaps I have noticed particularly the 
numerous shades of hospitality accorded 
me because of the hearty welcome I re- 
ceived the first day. Since then I have 
slept on nearly every imaginable kind of | 
bed and eaten meals that differ as widely. 
But I am not complaining about the fare. 
I charge the good and the bad alike up to 
experience, and am thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Last Friday sticks out like a sore thumb 
in my recollections for the month. I had 
finished testing at Pe rry Lambert's in the | 
forenoon and as he was going to town in| 
the afternoon I rode with him down to 
Hiram Scott’s, whose herd had been 
entered in the association. I walked up to 
the house and at my knock the kitchen 


door was opened by a woman of about | 
| which were not as profitable as the others. 


twice my size. 

“IT am the tester for the Greenwood 
Cow Testing Association,” I explained, 
lifting my cap. “Is Mr. Scott about?” 

“No, he isn’t,” she said very deter- 
minedly, “and it doesn’t make any 
difference whether he is or not. If you are 
one of them testers come out here to kill 
our cattle you had better be making tracks 
too.” At this she took hold of the largest 
broom I ever saw and stood looking 
defiantly at me from her position in the 
doorway 





Bob, and tell them that they may expect 


| 


| the value of the cow as a producer is 


\ 





instead of in the first breath. 

“Some more of that fool man’s doings,” 
she snapped, as she rushed out the door, 
called her dog and came furiously toward | 
me. Iran. It was all that was left for 
me todo. I had about six feet the start of 
her which, with my testing outfit to carry, 
was not very much but, thanks to her size, 
I managed to increase the distance be- 
tween us considerably by the time I 
reached the road. 

A few rods down the road I met Mr. 
Scott on his way home, a little, middle- 
aged man who looked as tho He hardly 
dared to claim his own soul. Somewhat 
breathlessly I told him what had just 
happened. 

‘‘Waal,”’ he said when I was thru, “if 
Minnie won't have it I reckon you might 
as well not come any more.” I was rather 
inclined to agree with him, and a little 
inquiry made among the neighbors since 
has corroborated this opinion. 

I called up Mr. Hardy, who had invited 
me to spend the month ends and days 
when I was off duty at his place, and Tom, 
his son, came for me with the car. When 
we arrived Mrs. Hardy had one of her 
fine suppers waiting for us and soon I was 
feeling like myself again. 

Give my best to Mother and Sis and 


a finished (take that either way you want 
to) dairyman by the time I am thru with 


this job. 
As ever, Will. 


TESTING FINDS ROBBER COWS 
The value of cow’s milk varies so as to 
butterfat content that the only way to be 
absolutely sure of what there is in it is to 
test it. In this way, and in this way only, 


determined. Those having dairies of 
from fifteen to thirty cows may have a 
number of robber cows in their herd with- 
out knowing it, unless they have carried 
on a test that has determined just what is 
what. How many times do we determine 
in out own minds that a certain cow’s milk 
is rich or that it is not rich, judging alone 
by appearance, but a test might change 
our minds. 

An Iowa dairyman, with a herd of 
twenty cows, recently decided to put each 
cow in his herd to a test, to determine 


To his surprise he found that six out of the 
twenty head were actually losing him 
money, that they were robber cows, were 
robbing him of his feed by not returnin 
enough to pay for it. This dairyman sold 
those six cows, reduced his feeding just 
that much, and after deducting the price 
of the feed saved, found that he was mak- 
ing a greater profit than ever before, with 
six less cows to milk and care for. 

The time is past in dairying as well as in 





all other lines of farming when guesswork 
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Easy Work and 
One Man Saved 


“We are milking today 33 cows and have about 
75 head of cattle, 15 horses and 100 hogs. One man 


besides foreman is doing the work. If it were not 
for the Hinman my we would need at least 
one more mano.” ALEXANDER, 

Fet a. s. 1915 Owatonna, Minn. 


HINMAN MILKERS 


Increase your herd; extra volume at soaring 
prices for milk means more profit. A 3-unit outfit 
costa less than pay and board of one hired man 
for six months. 

No complicated pulsating mechanism— 


No air pipe lines—no vacuum 
tanks. Use any gas engine PIN 
power or electric house light- 

ing current. Big ——~4 Valve 
Hinman Milkin Co. MILA 
87-47 Elizabeth St —- Y. 


24,000 sola Service Dealers Everywhere. 9 years’ success 























Will Save You Money 


Before you buy a cream 
line engine, manure qpresterer ror _ 
0 ) be 2 sure and get my prices—the low- 
ever made on goods of equal 
ity. We sell to you from 
factories at wholesale. We 
pecialize in manufacturing these lines, 
‘oak article having s ial patented 
features found un no o . They 
the Gal 


are exclusive on 





















“*] like it better than ene I paid 
$100 for. John Schrader, 4 
Corey, Pa. 
“I have used three other mekes. 
Yours beats them all, Costs a third 










‘Clinton, Oklahoma 
“*It skims close and runs easy ~ 
dandy looker. Does omere than 23 » 


for ‘. You saved 
W. M. Wickham, Flagler, Colo. 


we. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Watertoo, lowe 


TS BigMoney 
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he 
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FRIBERG 
SANITARY 
MILK STRAINER 


Leaves Straining mesh is around 
dirt in sides, allowing four times 
strainer straini ‘ace, while all 
instead dirt setties to bottom. Much 
te the —— ny ARS cs 
milk. ng to wear ou sani 
tary and clean. Lasts ten times ordinary strainer. 
Price $1 00 If your dealer can’t supply you, send 


his name and one dollar direct today. 
National Products Company, 1008 Commerce Bidg. St. Paul, Minn. 


ELECTRIC ™ ny A ——_ — 


Lights. Fea & Power Meters. $ A Ka, - 
Catalog 3 ets. oH10 < WORKS, 


PATENTS ON EASY PAYMENTS 


pend 
pian. C. C. HINKS & CO,, 695 Victor Bidg. , Washington. D. c 

















is good enough. The cost of operation is 
too much, nowadays, to operate in a hap- 
hazard manner, trusting to what seems 
to be rather than to what actually is, to 
determine whether or not there is a profit. 
While dairy products are high in price, all 
dairy feeds are higher in market value than 
ever before. It makes no difference 
whether the feeder has raised what he is 
using or is buying it on the common mar- 
ket, the value is the same. It is this value 
that must be used in determining the cost, 
but this is not enough in dairying; the test 
of each cow in the herd is necessary, for 
there are robber cows in every herd of any 
size, and the way to find them is not by 
guess but by test.—H. H. 


MORE MONEY FROM SURPLUS 
MILK 


‘‘What shall I do with my surplus milk?” 

This is a question a good many farmers 
are asking. This time of year finds most 
of them with a number of fresh cows. 
This factor, combined with turning the 
cows onto grass, tends to produce a large 
surplus of milk. Usually the spring pigs 
get this valuable but expensive feed. A 
ration just as for the pigs can be sub- 
stituted and the milk can be disposed of in 
@ more profitable manner. 

Why not turn it into cottage cheese? 
Did you ever think of selling cottage cheese 
to a store in town, the same as you have 
your bu‘ ter? This is what Mr. Newcomer, 
a Hawkeye state dairyman is doing and he 
is realizing a-return of close to $2 per 
hundred for the skimmilk. There is an 
increasing demand among the town people, 
especially during the summer time, for this 
cottage cheese or Dutch cheese as some 
know it. 

A lot of work to make it? Not at all. 
There are several methods of making it, 
the most common of which is to allow 
the milk to sour naturally. After it has 
soured sufficiently to produce a firm curd 
or “clabber,” it is heated up slowly—on 
the back of the stove—and allowed to 
cook. This cooking, at a temperature of 
95 to 100 d F., hardens the particles 
of curd and helps expel the whey. When 
the curd is sufficiently firm, it is dipped 
into cheesecloth bags. These can be made 
by simply tying the corners of the cloth 
together and hanging them up by the knot. 
After it has dooleele it is then mixed up, 
galted and perhaps a little cream added. 

Mr. Newcomer uses a quicker method 
and one requiring less work. The skim- 
milk is taken from the separator in the 
evening and set in a can, a ten gallon milk 
can serving the purpose very well. One 
quart of good, clean, sour milk, or “‘starter”’ 
as it is known is added. A small 
amount of rennet is then added to <a 
late the milk. Rennet tablets may be 
obtained from a drug store and one tablet 
is usually sufficient to curdle ten gallons 
of milk. The milk should be kept in a 
fairly warm place, about 70 degrees F., 
and by morning the milk is curdled and 
plenty sour to the taste. No cooking is 
necessary, the curd being dipped directly 
into the cheesecloth sacks. After the 
cheese has drained for a time, the corners 
of the cloth may be tied tightly, the sack 
placed on a board or table, and weight 
applied to aid in the draining. When it 
has drained sufficiently, it is salted, cream 
added, and is then ready for the market. 

By mixing the cream with the cheese, 
and putting it up in neat, cardboard con- 
tainers, Mr. Newcomer finds no trouble at 
all in disposing of the cl eese at 15 cents a 
pound. He usually has twenty gallons of 
skim to make into cheese and secures from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds of cheese from 
this amount. At 15 cents a pound, this 
means a return of 18 cents a gallon or 
better than $2 per hundred for skimmilk. 

Try this out for yourself. You will soon 
find that “Fresh Cottage Cheese with 
Cream” will give bigger returns for surplus 
milk than you have ever received belete 
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Few Things Wear Out! 


They rot out first—for want of paint. On 
your vehicles and farm implements; on fences 
and farm buildings; on your house—a few 
dollars’ worth of Acme Quality paints now 
will save hundreds of dollars in depreciation later on. 


ACME QUALITY 
AINTS & FINISHES 


ate made for every surface about the house—indoors and outdoors, 


Our two books, “Home Decorating” and “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide,” tell what paint should be used for every surface; how 
much; how it should be applied. Both books are free on request. 
If your dealer cannot supply them, write to us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 





Dept. V Detroit, Michigan 
SeosTon cmrcaeo MINN CAPOUS eT. Louvre Prrresvran CINCINNATI ToLsOO 
RASGHVILLE BSIRM'NGHAMm FORT WORTH Da..as TOrEcKA LInNcoLn 


SALT LAKE CITY SPORANE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 4.068 ANaaiES 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘ teuching-ug" jobs about the house, 
beep always on hand at (east a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish fer floors, woedwerk 
and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel fer 














———— = —_———— tron bedsteads, furniture, weedwerk and all similag 
MAVE $n o <2 surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality Fleer Paint of 
CME QUALITY SHELF }, the right coler, 




















Farm Hands Wanted 


Western Canada Farmers Require 50,000 
American Farm Laborers AT ONCE! 


Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada. 
Good wages. Steady employment. Low railway fares. Pleasant 
surroundings. Comfortable homes. No Compulsory Military Service. 
Farm Handsfrom the United States are absolutely guaranteed against 
Conscription. This advertisement is to secure farm help to replace 
Canadian farmers who have enlisted for the war. 

A splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate Western 
Canada’s agricultural offerings, and to do so at no expense. 

Only those accustomed to farming need apply. 


For particulars as to railway rates and districts where labor is required, 
or other information regarding Western Canada, apply to 


FRANK H. HEWITT, W. V. BENNETT, R. A. GARRETT, 
202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, la. Room 4, Bee Bldg., Omaha Neb. 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Mian 


Authorized Canadian Government Agents 

















Nea Rast 
Te cool milk and cream in cans or bottles is not enough. You should first take out \ 
animal and feed odors and stop the growth of bacteria or germs by using the 


Improved CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATOR 


Creamery Men Demand It. Dairymen Stop Waste and Loss. 
Your patrons bring better milk. Saves One lost milking eats up profits of five or six good 
much labor and makes more satisfied patrons. enes. Cost of Champion is so low that you camnot 





No. 2— 1 to 25cows . . . +s s7 afford to take a chance on even one milking. 

No. 325 to 50 cows . «1 ws st et $8 If we have no dealer near you, we will prepay ex- 

No. 4—SOcowsup . . + + «+ «© « $10 press or freight east of Mississippi River on receipt 
Write today for folder and prices. of P. O. money-order and name ef dealer. 





Live distributors, supply men, special agents and creamery agents 
write. We have good open territory and an attractive proposition. 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., Dept. 9, Cortland, N. Y.-J 














—E. G. 8. 


Easy to Clean 











‘1Got HimWith 


My Hamilton 


It’s a proud moment for a boy when he es 
hibits the first results of his ekill as 6 marksman 
end hunter. 

No better gun for boys was ever designed than 
the Hamilton, the lowest priced dependable hunt- 
ing rife made in America. For nearly 20 years it 
has won the highest regard of gun lovers, both 
Men and boys for its straight-shooting, hard-hitting 
qualities. Itslow price puts it within the reach of 
every, boy. yet means no sacrifice in quality. 

Go to your nearest dealer, and ask to sce the 
following popular Hamilton mudels: 


evith flat forearm $2. 25 
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and stock, bronze b paases 
jacketed w 

AtoJel 0 same - abore 
wit re ime 7 od $2. 5 
valnut stock 





by all hardware and . porting goods dealers, 

OF sent prepaid from factory on recet ptof price. 
C.J. HAMILTON & SON. Sole Manufastaresned 
Hamilton Rifles, 435 Depot 8t., Plymouth, Mich. 










ou this Lae 

to farm boys 
ages of 10 and 20 years. Say! 

wouldn't I have jumped at a chance like ‘this 

when I wasa boy! I grew my frst acre of corn 

when ten years old, and I've grown a lot of them since 

and still like it. So will youlf yo. get started right 


y§ JOIN rec 
Make an acre of corn win y 
1917 Ford I am giving away 


bet ween the 


I'll nelp you grow the biggest yields ever known 
in your community and ye you for trying! loffer 


This FO R 
and many other fine ote 
Nearly | $1000 worth in afl, to boys who 
Zte win 


REE 


my ¢orp club 
and I n bt a . male a lot o 
jere's « real oppo tunity 


o ery live -t. farm bDoy 
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Seoraaieed Seed Corn 


We have the finest Reld’s Yellow Dent, Leaming, 
end Jonunson Uonunty White seed corn we have grown 
ja four years. ‘Lhousands of shipments have already 
been made, each making a satiatied customer. 

This corn is bred on our own farms, and ail is placed 
fm our heated plants in the fall where it is protected 





ail winter from frost. Hundredsof testashowagermi- | 


nation of nearly 100 percent, In every case we guar- 
antee % per cent gnd ou have 12 days in which to 
test and _in«pect, of tee handsomely illustrated 
cataiog, Free. face “wheat is dead and good seed 
honse corn will be scarce. Order while th 

lasts, Ail orders for the above varieties can be 
received. We handle no ori corn, 


game 
“The Seed House on Farm” 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Box M-4,Mason City, Ml. | 


PUTTS 








AST working, self-feeding Sandwich ha —— 
F are big money makers. Work like ehtning 
turn out a stream of bales. 


$15—$20 a Day Clear Profit 


Bre your w Fra bat, bale zos ur neighbors’; there's money in It. 
ite « eil’’--gives facts, and pie- 
p nan a i aboot bay baling. A postal will do. 


SANDWICH MFG. CC., 57 Main St., Sandwich, Mlincls 











| of the young calves cannot digest, are the 





| first evidence of stomach disorders appear, 


» an] | cream are products now used for manufac- 





| powder and butter. 


| is a law a that emulsified products 
| be brandec 


e be ak py 


| creamery one of the patrons brought in 
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AEBS 
CARELESS FEEDING CAUSES 
SCOURS 
Those who raise young calves by hand 
know that scours is one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, source of loss. Dr. C. C. 
Lipp, vete rinarian at the South Dakota 
| College says feeding from dirty pails, or 
| feeding rations the Bee Fen F ot 


two main causes from which this trouble 
may arise. 

The milk pails cannot be kept too clean. 
Scrupulous care must be observed if the 
feed pails are not to be the source of scours. 
Washing after each feeding with cold 
water is not enough; a thoro scalding at 
least once each day is essential and ex- 
posure to bright sunlight on every clear 
day will not come amiss. Bacteria are 
little things but the way they can live and 
multiply is remarkable, and the damage 
they can do when they get started assumes 
mighty proportions. 

When the feed is hard to digest and the 


a dose of physic is the best cure. A few 
tablespoonfuls of caster oil or an equal 
amount of salts will remove the offending 
food and restore the system to working 
order again. 

A forty percent solution of formalde- 
hyde has also been found to be an effective 
preventive of scours. One tablespoonful 
of formalin is diluted in one pint of water. 
A spoonful or two of the solution may 
then be added to the calf’s milk as many 
times a day and es long as conditions 
demand. 


HOMOGINIZED DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Homoginized or emulsified milk and 


turing purposes where sweet cream and 
milk canriot be obtained. They are made 
by combining milk powder, unsalted but- 
ter, and water. The milk powder is first 
dissolved in water and then made up to 
the desired butterfat test by addition of 
melted butter. The complete mixing of 
the mass is brought about by running it 
thru an emulsifier or homoginizer under 
The speed of the machine is 


pressure. 
much greater than that of a * tor and 
causes a complete mixin the milk 


. The fat ‘will not rise 
on homoginized milk as it does on fresh 
milk 

Homoginized milk and cream are used 
in manufacturing other dairy products 
especially ice cream. In some states there 


“Artificially Assembled Milk” 
r “Artificially Assembled Cream,”’ as the 


case may be.—C, G. 





DO THUNDERSTORMS SOUR MILK? 








The other day while | was ae & 
is 


milk. Upon tasting it they found all the 
evening’s inilk was sour, whereupon the 
farmer remarked that it must have been 
caused by the thunderstorm the night | 
before. 

It is a common, but none the less erron- 
eous idea, that the electricity in the air 
at the time of a thunderstorm hastens 
the changes in milk. It is true that milk 
does sour quicker when a storm ir a 
—_ hing, but the reason is that the 
temperature is higher at that time. The 
milk is thus warmed more than usual and 
makes conditions more favorable for rapid 
growth of the germs present . This 
accounts for the very natural belief that 
the thunderstorm was responsible for the 
change.—C. G. 


A ton of butter removes from the soil 
less than one dollar’s worth of fertilizer. 
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ItGripsTheGround 


The Crawler On 





Enables You to Work On 
Any Soil—Wet or Dry 


And what is more, you secure maximum 
drawbar pull while doing it. The Crawler 
makes the ““Mule” the most powerful t 
plow tractor in the world at its drawbar. 

If the ground was always hard and firm, the Mule 
would have round drive "Wheels like other tractors. 
But the ground surface varies so much that a whee! 
does not giwege give oo mach pull as it should. All 
@ motor pat the power onto the driving 
means—the aA or Crawler. Fay that driving 
means the ground and pulls the load. 

The Crawler, with its broad 
face, delivers fall power under all working ee. 
The amount of drawbar pull is always constant—it 
is at its highest efficiency always. ou will need a 
Steel Mule for your Spring work. Get the facts today. 


JOLIET OIL. TRACTOR COMPANY 
125 Benton Street, Joliet, Il. 


















My Big New Cat 
CAN’T-SAG Farm Gates will 
save you Write vd 


monet TODA 


Peedi HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
H «STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
Made 


of Open Hearth wire 
heavily a 
durable, lo 


Get 


26-inch cates 16Ke arod 

47-inch Farm Fence- 24\c arod 

48-inch Poultry Fence -29\c a rod 
= pesee oP Galv. Barbed 



































wi 
and Metal Our | Ly - 100 
styles and hei ghis of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
at money-sa ite to-day. It's free. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 220 Muncie, Ind. 
‘ é + ve ‘ 
— a Hy full 
San Ge fence. 
ooeesss: ta gael a Stove Mason special 
’ - ae T+ 
‘ re ae 60 = Free Trial Offer 
22 ofen for our pew Free ca catalog showing 
“Ep Itoi Une way to" fence well and 
save big 
z=. (MASON FENCE CO. 
Ae PER ROD Leesburg, Ohio 


; 3 ooins 
a 1 6 34s seinen Tiog Fence, de< 
1 ¢. a rod for 47-in. 
, 8 styles i, oultry and wees -¢ 
U Fences. I ow prices Barbed 
cil FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. eT. 3 
+em<Gold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 
NTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
$35 us 
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Attractive, Strong, Durabie, 
all steel, for Lawns, Churches 
or Cemeterics, Costs less than 
wood. DIRECT TO ne < 


Prices. 
Write today. 
TE, INDIANA. 










Free. 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
HOW DIRTY IS CLEAN MILK? | 


| 
Continued from page 56 


nearly one-half the deaths in children o® 
this age are caused by infantile diarrhea 
And a large part of these are fed from the 
bottle. Yet there are still many dairy- 
men who howl when the state inspector 
orders them to clean up a foul garbage} 
pile or filthy drain. 

The families with larger incomes drink 
more milk than the poorer classes and the 
typhoid outbreaks are in direct relation. 
Women drink more milk than men and 
among them more cases of the infection | \ 
are recorded. None of these are conclusive | 
proofs that milk is a typhoid carrier nor do 
they prove conclusively that the milkman | 
of Stamford was to blame for the spread 
of the infection in that city, but ail things, 
considered they point with more than a 
mere passing suspicion to milk as the 
morbific agent. 

A few years ago 330 epidemics were 
studied taking equal numbers of ple 
from six nationalities. The results showed 
295 of the cases to be among English and 
American people and thirty-five from the 
other four countries. In the first two coun- | 
tries milk is used in the raw state, in the | 
others it is pasteurized. 

In Norwalk, Connecticut, twenty-nine 
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= Ties ; = . Y new 1917 buggy book smashes all records. It {fs 
cases of % arlet fe ver were distributed more than just a free catalog. Itis a huge colored 
widely over the city. The school had no book that I have worked on fora year now. It is my 


art in it both on account of distance and | catalog a ye tells you everything ; 
anus P as = ; ‘amili ou want to know about buggies an arness. It’s a story o 
auseé many cases were in families Cotter buggies, lower prices, a longer and stronger guarantee. I 
where there were no children of school age. | want to send you a book that will open your eyes to low prices, that 
There was no social interest in common. | Will enable you to buy on better terms than you ever dreamed of, 


y , j ¢ ilk 9 I am located right in the very heart of 
The only thing in common was the milk | Here s the Reason fen icctted reht in the very heart of 
supply and 27 of the 29 patronized the ico. I am in a town where taxes ere low and help ie Deatiful end not ex- 

ma T = . a nsive an now the carriage business fr to Z. the 
same dealer. ‘Three produce rs_ supplied grandfather were buggy men before me. We have all been alike—small: 
this dealer with his milk. The four year D men ways—but we do 


alike—smal) 
with country Smash prices. 
old son of one of these producers was , 
found to have had scarlatinous rash a few BLUE 
weeks before, and the sale of milk to Nor- GRASS 


walk had continued during his sickness. 


The milk from the farm was stopped and UNLIMITED GUARANTEE FZ), 
in due course of time the outb in the 60 Days’ Road Test Free y 
. 4 


¥ came toaclose. _ ; , 
ut for fear Connecticut will think we. | My road test means busi too—60 days’ Free Tri} on your own 
: roads—back of your own horse—then if you don’t (a 
are laying all the blame at her door, let | think it is the best boggy. you ever. drove. ship it 
us come west and cite a little outbreak | peck pi my cupemne: oi have sald It betes te oe 
that occurred in Cedar Falls, Iowa, in | antee—the strongest, most liberal guarantee ever 


1907. A certain man who had typhoid 


fever owned a cow and sold milk to two Send Coupon TODAY} 


other families. Thirteen cases resulted in nay bi tclie ell. Be 


the three families and the spread went no | kind of a buggy you want, you'll Gnd 
> wy ; , ‘ , . styles, lower 
further. The milk supply was the only | Fin my pote ere want” Ths 





thing in common. covers every kind of too, 
i > 7} £ i f interested in my Money-savin, 
Is it not then evident that milkclean to i aise in nv Feeney coving 


the naked eye may still be dirty? Butitis | ment Catalog, check it in the 
also evident from a broad view of the sub- | £47, also, end. both Books 
ject that the danger may be greatly re-| coupon NOW. 
duced and a pure, wholesome milk supply D. T. BOHON, President 
is entirely within the bounds of reason. 
However, the consumer should be given The D. T. Bohon 
to understand that a clean and healthy Company 
milk supply, one that is safe for young and 16 Main Street 
old alike, costs more to produce than the HARRODSBURG, KY. 
dirty, germ-laden kind, and it is up to him : 
to pay such a price that safety in milk can 
bemade possible. He would not for a min- 
ute allow germ infested meat to enter his 
home and he gladly pays a price to permit 
inspection, yet he ieeda his baby on a sub- 
stance which can carry hundreds of times 
as many germs and has infinitely more 
possibility for infection and still is not will- 
ing to pay a price to warrant its being 
guaranteed pure. 

But how milk can be kept pure or made 
so if once contaminated must be left for 
other numbers. 















95 Sent on Trial 
Upward American, Cream 


SEPARATOR 


giving splendid 
Thousands In Use Satisfaction jus- 
tifies investigating our wonderful offer: a 

new, well made, easy running, easily 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator only 


Forty-five percent of the creameries in 16.95. Skims warm or cold milk closely. 
akes thick or thincream. Different from 


W isconsin are owned cooperatively. W he | picture, which illustrates our low priced, large capacity machines. Bowl is a san- 
consin 18 the greatest dairy state in the | itary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee 
Union and produces the most butter. | Protects You, Besides wonderfully low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Her farmers receive two-thirds of all the | Ea M ] P 
money received for butter. sy onth y ayment an 
| Whether dairy is large or small, or if you have separator of any make to exchange, do not (-——il 
| fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent free on oat. a most ¢, 
complete, elaborate We etresting book o. cream separators. lestern filled from [ 
| Western points: Write today for cate'og and ses our big money saving proposition. 


| American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. = 


The farmer who neglects to read the advertisements in Successful Farming. 
loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. Do it now 
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CARE OF THE SEPARATOR 


By MABEL STUART LEWIS 


H, I do hate to wash the separator! 

It’s such a job to wash the separ- 

ator! How often do you wash yours 
anyway?” 

have so often heard expressions like 

the above from our farm women, and just 

as often have paused to wonder why wash- 

ing the separator should be such an un- 

pleasant task, and why there should be 


any question of how often it should be | 


washed. ‘‘We generally get around to 
wash ours two or three 


| that hatched in the slime that soured in 
the unwashed separator. 

This is the stone at the head of the 
child who ate the “‘piece’’ prepared by the 
| mother who purchased the butter made 
| by the creamery that bought the cream 
that caught the germ that hatched in the 
slime that soured in the unwashed separ- 
ator. 

These are the parents all forlorn who 
‘wept at the stone at the head of the child 
who ate the “piece” pre- 
pared by the mother 





times a week,”’ was the 
astounding answer to 
this question by one 
woman of my acquaint- 
ance. Ye gods and little 
fishes! (or should I say 
little germs?} Why on 
earth did the woman 
wash it at all or why not 
wash it just once a 
month if he could “get 
around to it” that often, 
was my astonished men- 
tal query. This from a 
woman who believed in 
cleanliness, who in all 
probability never had a 
dirty kitchen floor and who would have 





thought it a crime to let the dishes stand | 


over from one meal till after the next. 

The above is probably an extreme case, 
and yet I find that in the majority of our 
country homes the separator enjoys but 
one bath a day while the other utensils 
employed in the processes of preparing 
food are scrupulously cleansed every time 
they are used. The reasons for this are, I 
believe, partly because our housewives 
do not understand the necessity for perfect 
cleanliness of this useful machine. Now, 
do you know, I would much rather eat 
twice from a plate which has not been 
washed than to eat butter from cream 
which has gone thru an unwashed separ- 
ator. It does not take long for ‘chet 
colonies of bacteria to appear in the cream 
and slime left in the separator, and we 
may have Papa and Mamma Bacteria and 
a whole host of little bacteria who them- 
selves become papas and mammas, yes, 
grandpas and grandmas and “Great- 
greats” too far back to mention in a very 
short space of time. 

There is such a thing as being our 
brother’s keeper even in so simple an 
everyday matter as washing the separator 


as the following rhyme modeled on ‘The | 


House That Jack Built” delicately in- 
timates 

This is the unwashed separator 

This slime that soured in the 
unwashed separator. 

This is the germ that hatched in the 
slime that soured in the unwashed separ- 
ator. 

rhis is the cream that caught the germ 
that hatched in the slime that soured in 


is the 


the unwashed separator. 

This is the creamery that 
cream that caught the germ that hatched 
in the slime that soured in the unwashed 
separator. 

his is the butter made by the creamery 
that bought the cream that caught the 
germ that hatched in the slime that soured 
in the unwashed separator. 

This is the mother who purchased the 
butter made by the creamery that bought 
the cream that caught the germ that 
hatched in the slime that soured in the 


imwashed separator 

This is the “‘piec prepared by the 
mother who p hased the butter made by 
the creamery that bought the cream that 


caught the germ that hatched in the slime 


that soured in the unwashed separator. 
This is the child who ate the “piece” 
prepard by the mother who purchased 
the butter made by the creamery that 
bought the cream that caught the germ 





bought the | 


who purchased the but- 
ter made by the cream- 
ery that bought the 
cream that caught the 
germ that hatched in 
the slime that soured in 
the unwashed separator. 
Yes, let us wash the 
separator each time it is 
used even if we have to 
put the kitchen towels 
away without ironing or 
leave the “spare room” 
unswept some week-end. 
I find, however, that 
instead of taking more 
| time, or crowding out something else I 
actually save sometime by washing the 
separator both morning and evening. 
The amount of time saved is of course 
| slight, but I have the satisfaction of know- 
|ing that the separator is fresh and clean 
each time it.is used and I can feel that I 
am not responsible for any grave stones 
being erected thru germs from my separ- 
ator. 


UNWELCOME VISITORS IN CREAM 
CANS 

As the nights become warm it is the 
practice on a good many farms to leave 
the lid of the cream can off a short time 
after each addition of cream. This plan is 
not to be discouraged in the least provid- 
ing some kind of a screen or cloth covering 
is given the can, in fact it has many 
advantages in its favor. Only a creamery- 
man can tell the effects of leaving a can 
completely open. 

One year I graded cream in a fair sized 
centralizer and hardly a day passed but 
that I found a new inhabitant in some 
cream can. On one occasion a none too 
clean brick was the intruder. Perhaps the 
owner was anxious for an extra heavy 
weight, but we prefer to think it gained 
| access by some other means. On several 
| orcasions my sampling dipper drew out 

mice and once a rat which was nearly too 
| large for the mouth of the can. Needless 
| to say, that cream got the lowest grade we 
|were capable of giving. Once a long 

handled spoon was the trophy. Evidently 

I was not the first to mm the cream. 
| An old piece of strap and a baby rattle 
on different occasions proved to my satis- 
faction that the shipper of those cans was 
a father. Ask your creameryman and 
probably he can add a few more to this 
| list. 

One cannot be too careful in keeping 
the cream can free from contamination. 
Cats, rats, dogs or other inhabitants of 
the farm smell the cream and go after it. 
Cream is expensive feed for such even if 
you don’t mind having them drink out of 
the can and they get away without falling 
in. You can’t blame the small boy if he 
loses his ball, or the younger children if 
they accidentally drop a toy in the open 
can. Of course accidents will occasionally 
occur, but we can’t afford to let them hap- 
pen oftener than can be avoided. 

One verv good way is to tie a piece of 
cloth over ‘ha top of the can. 
you will have all the advantages and none 
of the disadvantages of the open top. It 
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mean the difference between a high 
low grade on your cream.—K, C. 
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In this way | 


| 515 Union Building. 
515 Exchange Bldg., 
515 Indiana Building 
515 Live Stock Exch. Bldg.. FT. WORTH. 








tHE INDIANA SILO 
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BurnsKerosene 
“ALLWORK’’ TRACTOR 


Successful at all large Tractor 
Demonstrations last year Two 
years’ success with a host of 


satisfied and enthusiastic users 





Ne i nnn a 


Largest 4-Cylinder Engine 
On Any 3-Plow Tractor 





4 cylinders, 5-in.bore, | Weighs 5000 Ibs. and 
6-in.stroke,750r.p.m. | develops 3000 lbs. 
Develops28h.p.atbelt | draw-bar pall and 
and 14 h. p. at draw- | 4000 lbs.on low gear. 
bar. Two-speedtrans- | Pulls 3 plows ander 
mission working inoil; | adverse conditions— 
automobile type front | 4 plows ander favor- 
axle; self-oiling steel | able conditions — 
gears, dust-protected; | burns kerosene. Rans 
radiator and fan that | 18-in. Ensilage Catter 
cools absolutely. and 28-in. Separator. 
Tarns short in 12- | Pulls an 8-foot Road 
foot radius. Grader. 

Asimple, durable machine selling at a price 
a pa 
chines at work in the felds today. Write for catalog 
















Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren- 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials ig 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now, Ie undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 

Let us send you our proposition—to con- 


tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 


We still have openings for a limit- 


ed number of farmer agents. 


INDIANA SILO CO. 
ANDERSON. INDIANA 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 
DES MOINES. IOWA 
TEXAS 
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JUST STOP A MINUTE 


Doesn't a windmill give back 
more for the money than any 
other farm machine? Doesn't 
it supply a most necessary 
element to life? Doesn't # work an 
ceasingly, untinngly? Doesn't: require 
little or no attention? Why not buy a 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 


with double gears, ug od bores and a world-wide 
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feputetion 
“Let the Wind Pump Your Water for Nothing” 


Stover Manufacturing QEngineCo. 







WON 











30 SAMSON AVENUE, FREEPORT, 114. 
SAMSON MILLS, STOVER'S GOOD 
ALF A AND ENSILACE wooD 


ALF 
WASHING MACHINES, PUMP JACK 
PLACE FIXTURES AND HARDW 
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PATENTS 


That Protect And Pay 
Send Sketch or Model tor Search 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D, C 





Successful Farming advertisements 


have aneducational value. Read them. 
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TAIL SWITCHING 

Some cows switch their tails all thru 
the year and it makes no difference to the 
verson milking whether the cow is just 

eeping in practice for next year’s flies or 
does it because of nervousness. He knows 
that the tail was built for swatting flies, 
not the side of his head. 

So I will describe a simple little device 
for putting a stop to this unpleasant form 
of massage. It is also better than a broken 
milk stool and blue air. Take a short 
piece of three-eighths inch rod and by heat- 
ing and bending make a hook as shown. 
Tie a small rope to the eye and hang it from 
the ceiling about three feet behind the 
cow. The length of rope depends on the 
height of ceiling. 

When ready to milk slip the hook on 
the tail just above the brush. Do not 
crowd it on, just let the tail lie in the hook 
which should bind just enough to prevent 
slipping. 

‘hen not in use, the hook and rope can 
be hung up out of the way.—V. L. D. 


SHORTCHANGING THE WHEAT 
GROWER 
Continued from page 5 
it is a trifle more yellow than flour made 
from the best grades of wheat.” 

All the farmers visiting this mill with 
their grists were interviewed for a few 
days by men from the station and these 
investigators report: “All of the farmers 
who came to the mill while there were 
interviewed. Many of them were having 
wheat ground every year; two had the! 
second grist in this year; others had tried | 
their flour at home; they were all satisfied 
with the results of their business’ tran- 
saction at the mill, also with the bread 
obtained from the flour at home.” 

W. F. Moebius of Dalton, Minnesota, 
wrote to the Nonpartisan Leader stating 
that he and his neighbor Mr. Hagen drove 
thirty miles to the Maine grist mill with 
wheat that weighed 49 pounds to the 
bushel and had it ground. He says: “My 
wife has baked three bakings of this flour 
and pronounces it the equal of the best 
flour which we have ever been able to buy 
at has dow and says the same amount 

€ 








of this flour will make a larger number of 
loaves than any other she has ever used. 
Mr. Hagen’s wife has had the same ex- 
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Over a 
million 
Sharples 
users! 





perience, so anyone can see why the millers 
are trying to make out that light weight | 
wheat is no good for milling.” 

George W. Harris of McHugh, Min-} 
nesota, reports to the Leader that H. P. 
Watson took some badly rusted Marquis | 
wheat to the Richwood mill on Newer 
4, that weighed only 43 pounds to the 
bushel and got better flour than the No. 1 | 
wheat of 1915 made, ground in the same 
mill. 

Lack of space forbids giving further 
testimony in regard to the real bread value 
of very low-grade wheat. Enough evidence 
has been submitted to show that wheat 
grades are batily off, and are doing a great 
injustice to the wheat growers. 

It can be summed up thus: ‘There is too 
much difference in the prices paid the 
farmers for their No. 1 and 2 grades and 
their Rejected, and Feed grades. Instead 
of submitting to being short-changed in 
the sale of low grades, it is evident that 
the farmers are going to short cut the usual 
route to the grocery for flour and take a 
load of poor wheat to mill, and a load of 
good flour back. 


You cannot make your herd produce 
more butter except by making it produce 
more milk. 















Branches at: Chicago 


Wonderful, roomy, comfort giving Lee 
Union-Ails! 
one piece (like your Union underwear). § 
in a suit and see what an improvement. 
jiffy. Wear it over all your clothi 
next the skinin summer. No binding belt, no chafing 
under old fashioned suspenders; no flapping coat tails. 
No discomfort from wind blowing up the back yet plenty 
of room for free circulation of air over all the body in 
Convenient, economical, the best work suit 


for farmers ever manufactured. 
e Union-Alls are made to endure the 
dest wear—teinforced strain points, triple-sewed 
seams, riveted buttons, eight convenient Spend 
——can be obtained in white, pincheck, blue 


Shirt and pants all in 
ond a day 
€ Slips on in a 
in cool weather or 


or 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
CREAM SEPARATO 


The wonderful Sharples Suction-feed 

varies the milk feed when the speed varies, 

and therefore skims clean at any speed. 

Every separator except Sharples must be turned 

at exactly the speed stamped on the crank—or you 

lose considerable cream. 

—the only separator that delivers cream of un- 
changing thickness—at all speeds 

—the only separator you can turn faster and finish 
skimming quicker 

—the only separator with just one piece in the 
bowl—easy to clean, no discs. 

—the only separator with knee-low supply tank and 
once-a-month oiling system. 

Write for catalog today to Dept. 8. 


= The Sharples Separator Co., 
Sharples Milkers-—used on over 300,600 cows 
San Francisco 


Furthermore, Sharples is 


West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto 
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WANTED MEN 


$ 7 S.to% 200a month! 


strators, 
Men, Ignition 
oc 
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WANTED-Farmer or Farmer’s Son with 
rig or automobile to call on regular trade and 
supply them with the Big Shores Line of 
Family and Veterinary Remedies, Farm and 

Household Supplies, Extracts, Spices, Bakin 
Powder, Toilet Articles, etc. A Big Line o 
Machine and Auto Oils, Greases, Stock 
Powders and Poultry Supplies. 
If you are industriousand 
willing to work this is 

A Good J 
No experience required. 
Capital not nece ° 
Wefurnish theg ods, 
also supply wagons 
or auto bod yoneasy 
monthly payments. 
Write Today 
Shores- Mueller Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Dept. 5.1 
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GOODBYE TO SIR CHANTICLEER 


The Rooster Proves a Draft on Poultry Profits 


By C. A. GOSS 


LD Chanticleer must go. Long ages has 
O he heralded the coming of dawn to sleep- 

ing households, served as champion of the 
arena for the pleasure of the aristocracy of Spain, 
and even been exalted as a worthy theme for 
American poets. He has done these duties well, 
and unmolested he has roamed at will, the King 
of the farmyard. 

But Chanticleer has been found out. The 
farmers of the cornbelt have found that he is 
annually robbing them of noless than $15,000,000 
of their just profits. The farmyard detective has 
branded him as a thief and the efficiency man has 
spotted him as a lazy good-for-nothing, eating 
that for which he has not paid and hindering 
those who would do their best. Farm folk have 
taken the slogan “Swat the Rooster,’’ and Chanticleer must go. 
The germ of the egg causes most of the trouble between the 
producer and consumer. If the roosters were kept away from 
the flock and the eggs kept infertile, there would be fewer com- 
plaints of bad eggs. The annual loss in our egg crop due to 
poor quality approximates $45,000,000 and at least one-third 
of that loss is due to “blood rings.”” These are found only in 
fertile eggs and are due to the development of the embryo and 
its later death. No embryo can develop in an infertile egg and 
consequently no blood rings can be formed. It therefore 
follows that if the male birds are removed from the flock im- 
mediately after the hatching season and the young cockerels 
are caponized or keptaway from laying hens, no blood rings and 
accompanying loss will be obtained. 

Unless cooled at once and kept cool, raw milk sours in hot 
weather within a few hours, and fertile eggs are not less rapid 
in their decay. Thus, there is no assurance against loss, to a 

~ater or less extent, to all concerned. ~ An infertile egg may 
ye placed away, the water will gradually evaporate and the con- 
tents shrink and dry down, but there will be no decay if the egg 
were produced under clean, sanitary conditions. Of course 
contamination in the nest will be responsible 





increase the quality and value of the eggs pro- 
duced. The middle of May is none too soon and 
in most cases they can be removed from the 
company of the hens the first of May with no 
harmful effects. The old idea that hens will not 
lay without the male birds is false; eggs aré 
simply ovules and Nature demands that they 
must be produced. The only part the male plays 
is to fertilize these ovules and make them 
capable of reproducing life. If anything, more 
eggs will be produced for the hens will not be 
annoyed by the attentions of the rooster. 

After the breeding season old roosters are a 
continual dredge upon the profits. They eat more 
than twice as many hens would eat and they 
make no returns. The longer they are kept the 
older and tougher they become, so the sooner they are disposed 
of, the more they are worth for food. The old saying about the 
Indians, “The only good Indian is a dead one,” applies equally 
as well to the males of the poultry flock after the breeding 
season is past. But the cockerels are gaining in value as they 

row older and can be successfully kept on range with the hens 
or some months. After they begin annoying the females the 
can be segregated for further gains, or caponized, as desired. 
Caponized birds produce larger returns and finer quality of 
flesh and, after a little practice, few birds are lost by the opera- 
tion. One poultry woman reports that at her first experience 
with capons she lost only three out of a flock of over fifty. 

We do not mean by this that all males should be killed. 
“Swatting the rooster” with that idea only in mind would be 
sure death to the poultry business. Choose some good males, 
possibly keeping the best of the old ones and choosing the rest 
from the new stock, but keep a few good, strong individuals 
for next year. The number will depend on the size of your 
flock. Keep these males in a cool place away from the flock 
during the summer. A wire covered pen on the north side of 
one of the farm buildings is an admirable place. Supply them 
with plenty of feed hoppers and water troughs 
so there will be no need for them to fight for 





for some “rots” and “spots” but these are 
largely preventable, onl even in this case 
infertile eggs are less susceptible than fertile 
ones. Let us examine for a moment the action 
of fertile eggs. 

The fertile egg because of the chick germ in 
it deteriorates very rapidly as soon as it is 
allowed to get warm. Seventy degrees is low 
temperature for a summer day yet under ordinary care the 
germ of the fertilized egg will grow quickly at that temperature. 
If we leave that egg in temperatures of 90 to 100 degrees, which 
are not uncommon heats for summer, it will only be a matter of 
some 48 hours before we will find a white coat over the germ, or 
possibly a red blood streak. Eggs left in the nest for a couple of 
days would be unfit for sale or cold storage. This is why packers 
prefer to buy eggs for storage during the early months and hold 
them for a longer period, rather than take the chances of getting 
good, really fresh eggs later in the season. Packing in water 
glass will in no way stop the growth of an egg that has started 
to germinate. Temperature alone will do that. It will, how- 
ever, prevent entrance of bacteria of decay thru the pores of the 
egg which is the only way that an infertile egg can be affected. 

The rate of deterioration in eggs is not slow. In one test 
where eggs were noted at random under corncribs, in weeds, in 
dwelling house and other places where eggs are commonly laid 
and kept on the farm, after 24 hours, 40 percent of the fertile 
and 20 percent of the infertile had dropped from firsts to seconds. 
After five days all of the fertile eggs were a total loss while the 
infertile ones at seven days were classed as seconds and were 
still worth 60 percent of their original value. This test was 
taken during exceptionally warm weather but it shows the com- 
parative rate of spoiling. 

At ordinary temperatures the losses from farm to market 
were much less, but nevertheless proving the importance of care 
in keeping before sale, if the best prices are to be realized. The 
loss at the farm averaged 15.5 percent on infertile and 29 per- 
cent on fertile eggs; this loss was raised to 19 percent and 37 
percent after the stay in town, and 
after transportation to storage the 
losses had raised to 23 and 43 percent 
for infertile and fertile eggs respec- 
tively. Notice that in all three cases 
the loss in fertile eggs was nearly twice 
that of the infertile. The fact that they 
are fertile makes rapid deterioration of 
such a nature as to make them unfit for 
use, even when good care is given. 

The point of vital importance to the 
producer then, beyond a doubt, is to 
remove the roosters immediately after 
the hatching season is over, and thus 











places. The older birds will drive the younger 
ones away and cause much trouble unless there 
is plenty of room so they can keep away. Then, 
after you have saved your flock leaders, swat 
the rest and your efforts will be repaid many 
fold. The expense of candling eggs comes out 
of the producer’s wage. If there is danger of 
bad eggs being in your case when you take it to market they 
must be candied, and your returns are just that much less. 
But suppose everyone were to swat the rooster thus making the 
eggs which are shipped to market infertile, the result would be 
the doing away with egg candling and turning of that money 
into your pockets. Roosters are often worth a fancy price 
early in the season and some dealers are even placing a premium 
on them at that time to encourage the sale of male birds and 
insure a better egg harvest. Keeping them until fall only means 
that a lower price will be obtained. Getting rid of them now 
means larger returns for their dressed carcasses, a saving of feed 
during the other nine or ten months of the year and better prices 
for a higher grade of eggs. The effort is small; the profits great. 


KEEP YOUNG STOCK 

If we haven’t it now, there is still time to make a start with 
good poultry. This does not mean fancy stock or even high- 
priced birds, but it does mean healthy young birds of fair 
quality from a strain bred for the purposes which we con- 
sider most profitable. With such stock, we may improve the 
flock each year by careful breeding. 

Nothing looks much more shiftless on afarm than a lot of 
old hens dozing about the place. They should be discarded 
like any other mongrel stock, for they are equally suggestive 
of lack of efficiency onthe part of their keeper. Like other 
mongrels, they have no definite purpose save consuming feed. 
Young hens are superior to old ones as layers, and dead or alive 
the = or cockerel will command higher prices than the 
old bird which may have been of equal value in the days 
of its youth. It is because the blood 
of young hens is richer and their diges- 
tion better that they moltearlier in the 
season; and the birds which molt late 
find the process so exhaustive that the 
use for themselves the nutrition whic 
should have been manufactured into 
eggs. 

There is no excuse for old birds, 
unless you wish to keep them as pets 
for the children and relics of what they 
have been ;and in such cases they do not 
belong in the,general flock. Get rid of 
them and keep young stock.—W. 8. A. 







































FRESH EGGS FOR CITY FOLK. 

When first we moved from farm to city, 
we all fell off in our appetites because we 
were unable to eat the eggs we could pur- 
chase—eggs which were presumably newly 
laid but which were unfit for human con- 
sumption when taken from the nest. Day 
after day, Big Son went to his office 
“grouchy” because he had no enjoyment 
of his breakfast. Finally the family held 
a council as to the whys and wherefores of 
the new conditions. 

Mother had always insisted that no one 
could judge the quality of an egg by tak- 
ing its age as sole criterion. The delight 
of eating eggs is dependent upon their 
being of highest quality, which can only 
be secured in surroundings proper for 
their production. The feed given hens 
affects egg-flavor to a large extent; and if | 
this is not sweet and sound, or if the water | 
is impure, or if the air breathed by fowls 
is unclean, eggs cannot be good. It is also 
necessary that yards should be clean. 
The conditions in some poultry plants are 
such as to disgust civilized men with the 
thought of eggs. Any departure from 
absolute cleanliness and sanitary condi- 
tions in the poultry quarters will affect 
the flavor of eggs, but the public has not 
yet been educated as to what it has a right | 
to expect in the way of delicacy. 

Our family -had been so educated and | 
every one of us knew what an egg should | 
be, hence our regret when we failed to 
secure what we desired. 

Finally we decided that one of two 
things was imperative; either we must | 
secure eggs by parcel post from some plant 
where the keepers did know how to care for 
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Boys, Girls, Ill Loan You Money 
to Pig or Pen of Chickens 


You want a pig or calf or pen of 
chickens that will be your own and 
that will make you money. You 
want to know how to make money, 
and you want to learn more about 
business methods. 


This Is YOUR Opportunity To 
MakeSome Money of Your Own 


Every boy and girl longs to have 
an animal pet—to realize what it 
means to care for it and get results. 
You should make $10.00 to $40.00 
clear profit the first year, and with 
this start you can add to it from- 
; al year to year—you could buy more 

ae - = =a pigs or calves or some fine chick- 
ens, @ suit of clothes, start a bank account, etc., and think of the pleasure of planning just 
what you can do! I mean exactly what I say. I will loan you the money with which to make 
a start. There are no strings to this offer. Successful Farming feels that it is its privilege and 
duty to help the boys and girls on the farms and to interest them in the vital problems of 
farm life. In order to do this, we are organizing “Successful Pig, Calf and Poultry Clubs” for 
the benefit of our young friends. This is going to be a somewhat large undertaking, and there- 
fore, we feel compelled to limit the offer at the start, to a certain number in each state and to 
boys and girls from ten to eighteen years of age, living in the country. It is, therefore, 
urgent and vital that we hear from you at ,nce 

——_—_—_—_—OoOCer SS eS iS ee e- eee>e-—- > 
Write Me Today | COUPON 

It is important to you, my boy or girl E. T. Meredith, Pub., Successful Farming, 
friend, that you enter one of these clubs at Des Moines, lowa 
once. Your entering into one of these clubs Please send me without obligation or expense to 
may change the course of your life. Write me in any way, full information about your plan 
your name and address in the coupon at the for loaning me money with which to buy a 
right, and mail the coupon, today, while you 
1ave the matter in mind. Or, just write me 
a post card or letter and say, “I wish to 
join your Pig, Calf and Poultry Clubs,” 
(state which club you wish to join, 
whether Pig, Calf or Poultry), and I will 








you. want a ‘pig, caif,or pen ‘of chickens). Also 
tell me about the ways in which you will help me 


. (State whether 7 


send you full particulars. My name @s....... cceccce PPTTITITITITT TT Titi 
Father, mother, talk this over with your boys 
~ girls, and prse them to make this start 
fave them fill out this coupon and mail it ee Postoffice...... _ a ee 
today. E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, eo a ee . 
DES MOINES . -t- - IOWA 
[_nr.p........st0 WETTTTITTTTTTTiTi TTT ti 
eT SE ese ELE) NetZT Ga 











fowls, or we must keep chickens in our own 








little backyard. Trial after trial of parcel | 
ost farmers proved unsatisfactory and at 
fast we were forced to the alternative. 

We built a tiny house and yards in 
which we could keep about twenty-five 
hens. Their house is comfortable and free 
from vermin, their feed and care first- 
class, and the cackling of those biddies 
when they call out that another egg has 
been deposited on their board bill has been 
very pleasant music since eggs of r 
quality have been selling for auenin of 
sixty cents a dozen. 

While neighbors have been economiz- 
ing(?) by omitting eggs from their menu, 













Five Miles te a Garage and No Patches! 


It is likely to happen to anybody. Any man who drives a car needs to 
Re prepared for punctures or blowouts. You can’t afford to take chances, 
You want to be sure your patch is easily put on. You want to be certain 
it will hold. You do not want to fix the same hole twice. 
Gumbo Patches Can Be Put On By Any One, Any Place, 
Any Time In Just A Few Minutes. 

The tube is ready for use at once and will break anywhere else before 
the patch gives way or comes off. No more trouble to mend a blowout 
than a puncture. Outfit comes complete and ready for use. It is absolutely 
guaranteed. Don’t wait as long as this man did. Write now for free sample 
and full particulars. 


NEW WAY SALES CO. 
1730 Locust Street, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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or faring on storage p 


thirty. We have two poultry yards, each 


oe 
roducts, we have | 15 Hand-picked; high-test; true-to-name. Reid's 
ay celle >¢r rerv dav y eliow Dent; Silver e; Gold Mine; Leam- 
eaten excellent eggs every day. We eat all $ aa ing: Whitecap. - Also Wis. White Dent; Minn. 
the extra birds and keep the flock down to + 13; Pride of North; Minn, King; ete., best for 
, Bags Free latitude of Cen. & 80. Towa. Big cat alog 
& samples FREE. Prices of other splendic 


thirty by a hundred feet, and there is| varieties tor latitude of Nor. Iowa & Cen.Minn. on request. Ask sbout “1000 Club” whereby members 


nothing in our method which any city folk | get seed at wholesale. 


The Adams Scoecd Co., Box G5, Decorah, Iowa 





with a small yard could not manage, for 
Mother is a cripple and the actual work 
(done under her supervision) is all man- 
aged by an eleven-year-old boy. Mother 
says she will never again be without hens, 
even if obliged to use the intensive system 
and no yards. 

But, while we have successfully solved 
this problem, we are still wondering, why 
those farmers who desire parcel post cus- | 
tomers, do not learn how to have delicately 
flavored fresh eggs to send to city folk.— 
W.S. A. 


TRIM GOBBLER’S TOENAILS 

One of our turkey hens began drooping 
around about mating time and upon ex- 
amination we found her back terribly | 
lacerated. Further investigation showed | 
that our gobbler, a large, heavy one, had 





TKYTbo P| 20,000 Miles From 


ATT. | Tiees-Guaranteed 
= BrictsonTires 


specific 10,000 mile written 
antee every Brictson, 


s0n Tires arerut,oiland gaso- 
Saline proof and wonderfully 
ee resilient and easy riding. 
“7 TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
; X PENSE 


IGHWA) 


PROTECTORS 


Do away with punctures, 
blowouts, cyts, bruises. Prolong 
live of tires, Weabsolutely guar- 
aatee any standard rubber tire 
to wear 20,000 miles if Highway 
Tire Protectors are used. 

Prevent skidding; keep 
tires cool, smooth, dry. Tight en- 
ing links insure correct adjust- 


$ AT OUR E 


” THE BRICTSON MFG. CO, 
16-47 Brietson Bidg. Brookings, 8.D. 








in mating with the hen literally cut her 
back to pieces. 

Of course, we lost a fine turkey hen that 
season, but the lesson taught us to trim 
back the gobbler’s toenails before the mat- 
ing season begins.—M. C. 

Why not install a few trap nests and 
next year at this time know the exact 
worth of each hen? 








ment. May be put on and taken 
off without deflating tires. Steel studs grip the road, give 
tremendous traction power. Reduce gas consdmptios 
Damaged sections can be replaced in five (5) minutes, 
Save your tires, and tire expense. Highway Tire Protec- 
ors cost little compared to saving in tire bills. 


Write for descriptive circular and Free Trial 
Offer. See for yourself. Prove our statements. 
to measure up your BUKOLT MFG. CO., 45 Second St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
ect buildings and how to!nstall 
the rods. Write us today. 


IOWA COPPER CABLE Co., 


BENING unt 








Successful Farming stands squarely 
back of every advertisement it carries, 





Box 267 Des Moines, lowa 
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DETAILS WITH POULTRY! 


Some Little Things That Make for Profit 


W°* are all 


prone to 
slight de- 
tails and in poul- 
try raising the ex- 
tent of this habit 
determines the 
measure of our suc- 
cess. The ‘‘big 
things’’ are fairly 
easy—most folks 
recognize the im- 
port: — of having 
purebred fowls and 
a ag house for 
them, but it is the 
difference in the 
handling of “little 
things’’ that makes 
one poultry farmer 
more successful 
than another under identical conditions of 
breeds and houses. 

For instance, pure breeds alone will not 
insure our success, but we must also care- 
fully and constantly cull for individual 
quality in our flocks. It is a common 
failing to weed out timidly, tho we may 
realize perfectly that quality is more im- 
portant than quantity. I do not believe 
in the once-a-year culling idea, but keep 
continuously vigilant for fowls that are 
slowing up in their breeding or egg-pro- 
duction, and get rid of them without 
delay. Nor do I believe in keeping pullets 
long after they should begin to lay if they 
do not fulfill expectations. 

The degree of merit, in either egg laying 
or fancy points, always depends more 
upon the heoadiee and the skill he has 
used with his particular flock than it does 
upon the breed or variety of fowls being 
kept. That puts it squarely up to us as 
breeders to get results. When hens become 
over-fat, lay eggs with soft shells, or have 
vices, such as feather-pulling or egg-eating, 
it does not pay to bother with them long. 

In feeding, a little extra care and at- 
tention frequently means the difference 
between profit and loss. Our fowls have 
never failed to repay us for the study 
necessary to find out just what they needed 
to successfully produce eggs. Different 
breeds, climates and methods make an 
infs ullible formula for the feeding of poultry 
impossible. I believe the best ration is 
the one that experience proves best for 
the particular flock under consideration. 
Sometimes it takes time and effort to get 
at the facts, but I have proved that method 
pays better in the end than to throw out 
so many pounds of this food, and so many 
quarts of that food, unthinkingly. 

It is easy to get in the rut in regard to 
vermin. Sometimes, of course, it is really 
difficult to know whether or not one’s fowls 
are afflicted with lice and mites; but in 
such cases we always give the fowls the 
benefit of the doubt. There may be un- 
counted thousands of mites hidden:in the 
cracks and crevices about the house be- 
fore one is seen, for they are night workers 
and remain in hiding during the day. A 
little louse powder 
tar preparation or coal-oil, and a little 
time in applying them, are all it takes. 
The improved appearance and health of 
the fowls quickly repay one. 


Cleaning the chicken house is a duty 
often put off from day to day. The rank 
ammoniacal odors that arise from fer- 


menting droppings encourage diseases of 











and some good coal- | 


the mucous membranes, and many a case ) 
of canker or roup comes as the direct 
result of filthy houses—to say nothing of 


the many other troubles commonly known 
to develop where filth and stench hold 
sway. We find it pays to clean our house 
every day or two. Then a visitor does not 
hs ive to hol l his nose shut, for the house 
is sanitary and the fowls healthy. 


soil around the 
chicken house, i 
: neglected, soon 
=? makes the yard an 
unfit place for 
fowls to spend 
their time. It does 
not take long for 
even a small 
flock of poultry to 
befoul a large 
run. We spade or 
plow up our runs 
every few months, 
or keep them 
sowed to green, 
growing things, 
such as rye or oats 
or clover, which 
have a tendency 
to purify the soil 
as well as furnish succulent greens for 
the fowls. 

Beginners often have exaggerated ideas 
and try to accomplish too much in a 
hurry. When I was starting I thought it 
was ‘foresight and economy to place the 
eggs in my incubator as closely as possible, | 
even piling them on top of one another in 
places, and put 150 eggs in a machine with 
a rated capacity of 125. Other persons, 
usin inline reasoning, but a different 
hatching method, put eighteen eggs under 
a hen that could comfortably cover not 
many more than a dozen. All such cases 
that I’ve ever experienced or heard of 
have resulted in more waste than any- 
thing else. 

The drinking water and vessels are 
often slighted. Perhaps sometimes you 
are in a hurry when fee ding You see that 
there is still some water in the drinking 
cup and conclude to wait until the hens 
have consumed all of the present supply 
before giving them new. This is a mistake 
for fresh drinking water is as necessa 
as fresh air and pure food to the healt 
and comfort of fowls. 

When fresh water is given, we do not | 
merely add it to that already in the vessel, | 
but all the old water is thrown away ‘and | 
the vessel cleaned before the fresh water 
is poured in. Every week or two we scald 
out the cups with boiling water to which 
has been added a few drops of carbolic 
acid. I believe this has several times pre-| 
vented serious disease from getting aj 
foothold in our flock. 

Diseases are frequently communicated 
from one fowl to another thru the drink- 
ing water. If one fowl has a cold or the 
roup, the discharge from the nostrils con- 
taminates the water and is liable to spread 
the disease thruout the whole flock. To 
be sure, a sick fowl should be promptly 
noves from the flock to some isolated 
place; but there are times when the pres- 
ence of a sick fowl cannot be detected 
until the date has reached a serious 
stage. 

There are other “little things,”’ but the 
ones mentioned show the line of reasonin 
to be followed with all. While some of 
them may not seem important, neglect 
of any of them may result seriously. Re- 
member, one neglect in poultry breeding 
may counteract the effects of a dozen 
carefully observed requirements.—R. B.S. 

MATING GUINEAS 

“In mating guineas how many females 
can be provided for each male?” —H. L., | 
Mo. 

Guineas will mate off in 
equal number of males and 
provided. One male, however, 
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may be 


| successfully mated with from three to five 
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females. 


_ Every advertisement in Successful Farm- 
ing is guaranteed. 
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NOW BUYS A 120-EGG 


Old Trusty 


FREIGHT prepaid to any point east 

FE the Rockies—a trifie more farther 
west. Not a new, untried 
machine, but our famous 1908 
model with latest improve- 
ments. Outside of metal- 
covered Old Lean never 

ad an equal in quali 


Write for Book 
FREE Gus Johnson’s Poul- 


“Know-How.” 
700,000 satisfied users. Write now, 
Tell us your poultry troubles. 
M. M. Johnscn Co, 
Clay Center, Neb. 























The FREE Book 
That Tells Secrets of 
Jmeleliewmule(eass 


—that tells 
about the five new 1917 X-Ray fm- 
provements bound to create g-eat- 
est records in incubator history. 
New X-Ray Egg Tester, new 
X-Ray Nursery Tray, new X-Ray 
estor.pew Quick-Coolin 
Egg Tray an 













—atno increase 
in price! 













Include 20 
provements 
One gal. ofl—one filling 
—to @ hatch—and the 
X-Ray Automatic a 
Rewylator. rea i ool 
AT 

te eaaalies al Ii pointe 
Write for FREE Book Today. 

X-RAY ICUSATOR CO. 

Bex53 des Sanh, 
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Fascinating Free Catalog 


ictures and describes fully the Sure Hatch Incuba- 
ind Brooders. Read what our users say of their 
hickens. Hear of their profits, 
name and address on a postal and 
comes free. No trouble or expense. 
2 Nebraska 






















It’s a Gold Mine, If you know how. 
gr simple Practical Expert. You't 
Course syouan Expert uk 
make big success. ¢ email- “Scart r ight. mtpieed 
Write For Itt 
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THE HENS AND THE FEED BILL 
The egg yield of the poultryman’s flock 
is governed almost entirely by the method 
of feeding the layers. Recent experiments 
have proven that a hen receiving a ration 
containing the necessary amount of pro- 
tein and carbohydrates in exact proportion 
to the composition of the egg will invar- 
iably prove a profitable layer. In other 
words the feed must represent a perfectly 
balanced ration containing the proper 
amount and proportion of yolks, whites 
and shell-forming materials. 

For example, a hen receiving sufficient 
feed to produce thirty yolks might receive 
only enough whites to make twenty eggs. 
Therefore, all other things being conducive 
to high egg production she can lay only 
twenty eggs. By proper balancing of the 
ration this hen would have received the 
necessary ingredients for thirty whites 
and thirty yolks, and thus gain in egg pro- 
duction would be made without any 
additional feed. 

At the present time there are hundreds 
of poultrymen who are adjusting their 
grain and mash mixtures to conform with 
& certain price in place of trying to meet 
the hen’s requirements. The fact that 
oats can be bought for a dollar a hundred 
less than wheat, hardly warrants the sub- 
stitution of the former for the latter. If 
the poultryman expects his hens to lay, 
and oo well, it is absolutely necessary that 
he thinks of the hens first and the feed bill 
last. By so doing the hens will indirectly 
look after the feed bill and pay a sub- 
stantial profit, whereas by reducing the 
feed bill because of high cost of grain yeu 
are apt to be confronted with a lower bill 
and no assistance from the hens. 

The rise in grain prices is by no means 
out of proportion to the increase in egg 
values. The following formula represents 
a most satisfactory and well-balanced 
ration. Dry mash before the hens at all 
times as follows: 100 Ib. bran, 100 lbs. 
cornmeal, 100 lbs. middlings, 100 Ibs. beef 
scraps, 100 lbs. oats. This issupplemented 
by a cracked grain ration composed of 
equal parts (by weight) of corn and wheat 
fed at the rate of two quarts to twenty-five 
hens, twice a day. 

The grain should befedinaclean litter of 
straw or similar material to induce exercise. 

A hopper containing grit, shells, and 
charcoal should be before the birds at all 
times. If unable to'mix your own feed 
there are a number of excellent ready- 
mixed feeds on the market which should 
prove satisfactory to the man with a few 
chickens.—H. R. M. 


INCUBATOR EGGS LOWER PRICE 

Nearly everyone now sees the harm in 
marketing the infertile eggs that have been 
taken from the incubator, but a few either 
from ignorance or thoughtlessness still 

srsist in the practice. If they only knew 
it they are not only injuring their own 
market but that of their fellow egg pro- 
ducers as well. 

The egg packers get their principal cold 
storage supply in the spring. Eggs for 
storage must be absolutely fresh, When 
they find incubator eggs have been mixed 
with fresh spring eggs, they are very 
liable to cut the price on the whole lot. 
At this time of year eggs are not candled 
but their freshness determined by the 
fresh powdery look on the shell. Cracks 
are easily located by taking three at a 
time in the hand and clicking them to- 
gether. When incubator eggs are mixed 
with fresh ones the whole bunch must be 
candled. The expense of candling is then 
deducted from the price paid the pro- 
ducers. After a certain percentage of low 
grade eggs are found the price for all eggs 
is lowered. You may not be able to sell 
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quite as many y but you will be ahead 
in the long run financially if the incubator 
eggs are kept out of theegg basket.—C.G. 


Wear Out 


or Rust Out— 


which is to be the finish of your 
farm implements ? 


Don’t let Robber Weather steal from you 
the value of the machinery that cost good 
money and should give long years of service, 


On Your Next Trip to Town 


stop by your lumber dealer’s and learn how 
little it will cost you to build a durable, Rob- 
ber Weather-proof, implement shed o 


Southern Yellow Pine 


= “The Wood of Service’’ 
Cool in summer, warm in winter—dry all 
the time; will not cause implement metal 
parts to sweat or rust. 


P+ f Tree tnotementound they will take care 

° ec _ 

Bbier them, ey~rendered worthless by 1002 Interstate 
D 


eather — will throw you down in the bour g Bank Bldg 
Send your name today for our new Book of Implem How Gus ta 
Shed Designs, with estimates showing just how — 4 


Send me your FREE Book 
room you need ly to house your farm machinery. f Impl s 
This book is FREE to you. Fill out the Coupon of ImplementShedsand Space 
and MAIL IT, itimates, 


Southern Pine Association, 
1002 interstate Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La, 
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| The tron Covered Incubator 
| BIGGEST HATCHING 
| Value Ever Offered 


Why take chances with untried machines when for onl 
11 wewill deliver safely, ALL FREIGHT CHARG 
ALD (East of Rockies) BOTH of these big guaranteed 

machines fully equipped, set up ready for use? 

You have nothing to risk when you buy an Ironclad Incu- 

bator. We will send you machines—let you use them 30 days 

urge you to compare them with others in quality of ma- 
terial, hatching ability, workmanship and price. Some manu- 
facturers don't tell you how theirincubators are made.We de. 

We want you to know. We are proud of the quality and if 

you don't find them satisfactory send them back—we’'ll pay 

freight cha-ges and return your money. You are absolutely 
safe.Wedo as we advertise, and tell exactly what to expect, 





Freight Paic 
East of Rock ° a . 
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RANGE FOR THE CHICKS 


By L. H. COBB 





HERE are various opinions in regard 

to the proper range for growing 

young chicks. Some say they should 
have complete liberty to run where they 
please or the hen pleases to take them. 
Others say to keep them in pens so they do 
not get much exercise other than scratch- 
ing for food. There is no doubt that good 
chickens have been reared by the Philo 
system where they are never on any range 
at all, 
from the start until fully grown. Both of 
these views are extremes, and, while good 
chickens may be reared by either, the 





| instead of hunting half-drowned chickens 


question is what is the best method from | 


all points of view. 

T he 
idea of the best. 
why I advise this. 
are handier to care for, arenot so apt to be 
destroyed by storms, can be better pro- 
tected from hawks and varmints, will be 
tamer and will not be so apt to miss their 
meals. These may not look like very 
important reasons but I consider them so. 

Probably the most important from the 
money point of view is the regular meal 
problem. Too many people who grow 
chickens do not oe that when they 
are busy hunting bugs where there are but 
few bugs they will become very hungry 
before they will come in a long distance 
to get grain. This can be corrected to a 
certain extent by having meat scraps or 
meat meal in mash before them at all 
times, but still the pursuit of bugs is very 
fascinating, and you will find your flocks 
come up irregularly. Chickens to do their 
best must eat, and eat often, just as a 
child or any other growing animal. They 
should be induced to eat all the food pos- 
sible morning, noon, and night, and twice 
at least between these meals. By having 
them shut in a limited range and teaching 
them to come at a signal, like tapping on a 
pan with a spoon, you can depend on their 
coming for their feed when you want them. 
If you do not care to give them this per- 
sonal attention you can have feeding pens 
at convenient places where they can get 
food and water with no long distances to go 
and they will be much more certain to 
feed regularly. 
I have seen it fully demonstrated several 
times with no room to doubt the results. 

I tried one year to make my flock grow 
as fast on open range as my sister did hers 
where she called them up and fed them 


There are several reasons 


from five to seven times a day. I bought 
mashes, meat scraps, bone, alfalfa meal, 
bran, chick feed, grains and boiled oats 


for them, while my sister fed grains and a 
mash composed mainly of bran and chick 
feed. My flock had all they wanted when- 
ever they would come after it, but hers 
were fed anyway, for if they would not 
come she hunted them up, for she had 
only a couple of lots to hunt over. Her 
chickens grew more uniform in size, out- 
weighed mine from the start and matured 


This is not guesswork, for | 


moderately restricted range is my | 


I think the chickens | 


| tin hung up to flash in the sunlight will 


‘be large enough to give them plenty of 


| get foul, and should be divided into two 








| chicks 


early, the pullets beginning to lay in the | 
fall while my pullets did not mature in| 
time to begin laying until January. There 
was some rivalry between us. One lot 
WAS CX tlv the same age and it was these 
that we used to test out methods. When 
I was beaten it opened my eyes to the fact 
that something was radically wrong, for 


my chickens had every show to make good 
it seemed tome. This was the start of my 
investigation in this line, and I then exper- 
imented and watched flocks until I was 
fully convinced. 
Shelter from stor 


another impor- 





but are shut in their colony houses | 50°" learn to use them. You will appreci- 


| the spring of 1919 all the chickens hatched 


tant reason for not letting them run at! 
will over a large territory. Chicks with or | 
without hens will run under any weed or | 
bush to get out of the rain, and it is next to 
impossible to get a scattered lot into shel- 
ter when a storm comes up quickly. If 
they are shut into a limited range, shelters 
can be provided for them at convenient 
places and all weeds and bushes kept cut 
out or shelters made under them by turn- 
ing a box on its side, or upside down with a 
piece knocked off the side to let them 
under. A little piece of rubber roofing 
tacked over these boxes will make them 

waterproof, and if they are placed so water 
cannot stand under them you have asgood 
shelter as is needed, and the chicks will 


ate this too, when you can sit comfortably 
in the house and read during the storm 


over a quarter section. 

A fenced inclosure will save the lives of 
many chicks if you have a large flock, for 
there are many things that happen to 
them on the range. If they can get into 
the hog pen there is danger there. Hawks 
will not = apt to bother them in your pen, 
and if they are bad a few bright. pieces of 


keep them off. Dogs and such animals 
will be prevented from running among 
them. 

The less running they do in the smaller 
range is of little importance to my mind, 
but it no doubt has some effect. It is not 
necessary for the health of the chickens 
for them to keep the flesh run off their 
bones. Moderate exercise is all they need, 
and this they will get. The range should 


room to hunt and scratch, and so it will not 


parts, one of which should be kept growing 
to some green feed all the time. 





CULL THE OLD HENS 

Many of the farmers who raise poultry | 
keep their old hens too long. One reason 
for this is that they often have no method 
of marking and cannot distinguish the | 
yearling hens from those that are two/| 
years or older. 

A common method resorted to for cull- 
ing, is to sell off the bens that have the 
rough, scaly legs, whether or not their age 
is known. The rough, scaly legs, instead 
of indicating age, are cause by a 
microscopic mite known as “sealy leg 
mite.” This mite works under the scales 
of the shanks and toes and naturally the 
advanced stages are more marked on the 
older chickens. 

There are many simple systems of 
marking chickens which may easily be 
adopted for farm flocks. Two of the| 
easiest and most effective methods of 
marking I will describe: 

When chicks are newly hatched, it is an 
easy matter to clip the rear toe nail, which, 
if well clipped, will never grow out again. 
This will not cause the chick any incon- 
venience and serves as a means of iden- 
tification. To explain: the rear toe nail on 
the left foot of all the chicks hatched in 

1917 can be clipped. In the 1918 hatch, 
clip the rear toe nail of the right foot. In 


in 1917 can be sold and the newly hatched 
can be marked with the 1917 
system agi ain. 

Another method of marking is to toe 
punch in the web between the toes. A 
chick toe punch for this purpose can be 
purchased and many combinations used 
with the four webs, but only two are neces- 
sary to keep record of hatches of the differ- 
ent seasons. To explain: The 1917 
hatched chicks can be toe punched in} 
either web of the left foot, and the 1918 | 
hatched chicks in either web of the right | 
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55 Buys 
140-Egg Size 


World’s Champion 


$ 





BelleCity Incubator 


The Prize Winnin: 


y= 's Champion Mode 
with Fibre Board, Double- walled Construc- 
tion—Hot water—Copper Tenk—Thesmemeter 
Holder—Deep Nurs- 
ery—Self-regulating 
—same as used by 
Uncle Sam and 
America’s most suc- 
cessful Poultry Rais- 
ers—that hasled the 
field for over ten 
















When ordered with 
my $4.85 Double-walled—Hot-water— Roomy 
—140-chick Brooder—Both cost only $12.50. 


Freight Prepaid Senss'eris 


Satisfaction Quasanqnet—tentins ah ma- 
chines, sure to please—and you can share in my 


$1000 Cash Prizes 
‘Conditions easy t biggest prize. 
St — wt Wy A. ¥ Ti. ee Se aental 
batching outfit and my o complete guide book for 
. you y ren of succeas. 


And with it 7 Big Cata 
comes my 

Facts’’, or I will send this book x Free for the 

asking. Write me today. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Incubator Co., Box42 Racine, Wis. 
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Machines $ 


Paid Only 






Think of it! 
These two UN- 
BEATABLE Wis- } 
consins—both for 
only $10—freight 
paid east of Rock- 

les. Guaranteed 

10 years—30 days 
fie 


MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED 


Wisconsins are made of genuine California 
Redwood. Incubators have double walls, air 
space between, double glass doors, copper 
tanks, self regulating. Shipped complete with 
thermometers, egg tester, lamps, etc., ready to 
run. incubator bargain of the year, Send for 
our new 1917 catalog fully describing this out- 
fit. A postal brings it by return mail. 
180-fgg Incubator and Brooder both $12.75 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 12, Racine, Wis. 
2 A OS A A - e 


That’s the boast of the 


CORRECT 
Coal-Burning Hover 

















principle— and ects. Selene 
You can depend on it to raise 


n 
your flocks, to reduce chick mor- 


tality, and give you big, sound birds. Costs only 
2c. to bc. a dayto run. PRICES, f.o.b. | 4 


Fe en | ry, $11. 75 52 - Inch $12.85 


CANOPY, 
yo + BY OUR GUARANTEE 
Before you buy an inferior machine, write for FREE 
literature describing the Correct. 


CORRECT HATCHER CO., 
Leesville, Carroll Co., O. 
Cf 4-4 a aliicsall 
Protected ” 
by Patents 















Save Your Chicks 
STOP With “ABBOTT’S 


A Ee = Poultry Cholera 
EN i isia.@ Remedy.” 


The most efficient and 

economical treatment for 
try and ‘‘black head"’ of turk- 
Cut down your chicken 
losses 904. Acts quickly and surely. 
Recommended by Exper ment Stativns, veter- 
inarians and poultry raisers. 60c and $1.00 


sizes. Ask your druggist or veterinarian, or 
sent postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 


Valuable Poultry Booklet Free 



























colt, Sppesies hopiiet, | Commen BS 
ture them, will be sent absolutely FREE 





oD request. 
B. ABBOTT yg Sn 
60 Ravenswood Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 

































foot. In the spring of 1919 sell the 1917 
hatched hens with the left toe punch and 
start over again on the chicks hatched 
that season. 

The ave hen does not lay enough 

eggs to pay for her keep after the second 
year or laying season. Unless she is of 
exce leat value as a breeder she should 
be di of. It is during the pullet 
rear that the majority of hens make the 
best egg record. Therefore it is good prac- 
tice to feed for egg production the first 
year. The second year the hens that were 
the best layers and of strong vitality 
should be used for breeders. The third 
year they should be disposed of. 

Aside from the lack of profit, another 
important reason for disposing of old hens 
is to keep down disease in the flocks. One 
disease in particular, and one that is more 
in evidence in farm flocks than is generally 
thought, is tuberculosis. Where the dis- 
ease is present in the flock, the older fowls 
will show a larger percentage of infection 
and are usually in the advanced stages of 
the disease. 

Thus, one of the most efficient methods 
of preventing tuberculosis is to keep culled 
out the old stock and make room for the 
younger chickens that pay.—C. C. U. 


DRY FEEDING 

As dry feeding will greatly lessen labor, 
so that a person can care for more birds 
in less time, it is of special interest to the 
busy farm worker. It is more than 
eighteen years since the labor problem 
forced the writer to discard moist mashes 
and we have never regretted so doing, for 
we get more eggs for less money on colony 
house, hopper feeding plan than by a 
ing birds and giving more care; and the 
death rate is less. 

After trying various trough methods, we 
adopted ~~ ver system. Grit, char- 

, dry cracked bone, oyster shell and 
bran are kept in separate hoppers. Along 
one side of the feeding room, we keep a feed 
box with a slatted front in which there is a 
dry meal mixture composed of two parts 
each of wheat bran and middlings and one 
part each of cornmeal, gluten meal, lin- 
seed meal and beef scrap. This trough is 
filled whenever most convenient but never 
allowed to become empty, so this dry mix- 
ture is constantly within reach of all birds 
as are the various hoppers and plenty of 
clean water. 

Late every evening, we scatter screened 
cracked corn in the deep litter, about four 

uarts of grain to each hundred birds. 
ym the litter is light, the grain is somewhat 
hidden, but the fowls know it is there and 
begin to scratch for it at early dawn. 
About ten o’clock equal parts of wheat 
and oats are similarly scattered. As birds 
like the grain better than the finer mater- 
ials in the box mixture, they never gorge 
on the latter and refuse to scratch for feed 
in litter. Thruout the day they help them- 
selves occasionally from hoppers and box, 
so never go to roost with empty crops; but 
they do not gorge themselves and loaf as 
they may when all whole grains are kept in 
hoppers, and as = often do when given 
warm morning mash. There is no mob- 
bing at trough by this method, and no 
waste feed te be gathered up or decom- 

se. 
" Green feed must be supplied and an 
occasional variation of diet by means of 
green bone, etc. will be appreciated. If 
sen bone is well chopped and regularly 
ed, it will prove a labor saving dollar 
maker. 

Skimmed milk is also a good egg pro- 
ducer, so poultry may well be considered 
a good by-product on many dairy farms. 

No one method is better than all others. 
It takes any one of us a long time to learn 
to feed hens well and longer to make 
poultry a great success.—W. S. A. 


A good ad in some real live farm paper 
will bring a ready market for your hatching 
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to the 
last drop 


in the can 


Buy less often, use fewer gallons ana get 
a better job that’ll wear longer. 


DEVOE contains no barytes, no whiting, 
no silica, no clay. Such stuff may look 
like lead and zinc—but they only make 
“half-paint” paint. DEVOE is all 
paint—paint to the last drop in the can. 
The best dealers sell DEVOE. The best 
painters use them. They have learned 
that the DEVOE Guarantee of Purity 
and Satisfaction protects them and their 
customers, too. 


DEV OE 


The oldest manufacturing concern in the 
United States. Founded in New Yorkin 1754. 


, aH 
DEVor 

\te,? OF 
AN 
Par gem 


at WHITE ZINC 


F.W.DEVOE &C.T.RAYNOLDSCO. DEVOE &RAYNOLDSCO. PURE TINTING COLORS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO Pune RINSEED O11 
TURPENTINE DAVE! 


Send for this 
helpful paint book 


“Keep Appearances Up and Expenses Down"’—tells how 
to secure the appearance with least expense. Mailed 
free on request. Address Dept. F.3 


AND 
NOTHING 


non 





Hr. 
badge oe 


How Many Do You Raise ? 


Indigestion, Diarrhoea, Gapes, Leg Weakness— 
all the little-chick ailments are ready to attack. Give 
them a chance. Start them right. Condition their 
weak stomachs with 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


A tonic and blood builder. It will get them safely 
past the first few weeks—the danger period. 
So sure am I that Dr. Bess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will help 


yeur chicks grew, them to matarity, make 
them healthy and make hens 





















1% Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25-Ib. (except 
in Canada and the far West). = ae 


For book on Poultry Cultare, address 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 









The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 
various lines, It will pay you to study them. Turn to the index on page 3 





eggs. J 


band look for the items that interest you most. 
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‘8 the coop you poul- 
eepers have 

Saves your chicks 
7 and weather 


re @ perfection 
Galvanized 
STEEL 
ROOD COOP 


et BARGAIN PRICES now 
rthan wooden ones. 

TRY SERVICE ASS"R, 
0! Kansas City, Mo. 











soz POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1917 has many colored 
plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
all about chickens, their prices, their care, di- 
geases and remedies. All t Incubators, their 
rices and their operation. 4A!! about poultry 
and how to build them. !t's an encycio- 
grtio st chickendom. You need it. Only Ise 
©. SHOEMAKER, Bez Q34 Freeport, lb 


S.C. White Leghorns 


Producing ege ie the most profitable part of the 














poultry business. White Leghorns are un- 
doubtedly the most economical producers 
of table eezs. Write for mating list. 


Hatching eaes $10.00 per 100. Baby 
7 chicks $20.00 per 100. 


Wilburtha Poultry Farms, 
Box 35, Trenton Junction, N. J. 


than in any other branch of poultry 


RA 
a Se business —13 varieties. 


Catalogucoc FMB E 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BREEDING and HATCHING CO. 
Box 134 TIRO, OHIO 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


s, Big profits. We furnish stock 
you $2.00 each, also = 








Cheaper Than Hatching Eggs 


More money in raising day-old chicks 





for 
€ BELGIAN | MARE, 
61 Main st., Hoimes Park, Mo. 


POULTRY and SQUASES for PROFIT 
Write for Foy’s Big Book FREE— 





an encyclopedia of poultry information- 
written by a man who knows, Leadir 
varieties of poultry and pigeons fp natur, 


Low prices on fowls and eggs. 


colors. 
Clinton, Iowa 


FRANK FOY, Box 11, 





Park’s Strain 

RB arred Rocks: 

ris —— 8. C 

White Leghorns. Best Laying ae No fancy 


orices. A few other breeds, Get our Catalog 
. E. Bash & Co., Route A, Huntington, Ind. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


ndid money making opportunity. 








We buy al! youraise. ~ + 

Big io thousands needed wee ~~ Easy to raise— 
inexpensive to house, feed, keep, Pay better than poultry 
uabs. Particulars, contract, booklet how to raise vee. 

CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., oonr20 W. 74th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
You get 20 to 
50° more eggs 
with AcosnN 


sanitary galvanised steel lice proof nests. I ast a lifetime 
Buy direct from factory. Write today for Free Booklet— 
Poultry Profits Protected. ACORN BHERT BETAL BFG. CO. 
3817 E. 18th Street Kansas City, Missourt 


BARRON STRAIN EGGS 


Eggs from Tom Barron World's Champion Egg Laying 
Fertility guaranteed. —_ 


strain 8S. C. W. Leghorns 

in contests. Prise pen in Nov. 1916. Also pighens ti a- 
horn single hen. CHERR YCROFT FARM, F.D.-C, 
Omaha, Neb. Also W.I.R. Ducks— a ane achines 





TON Bug goiden buff birds and 
BUFF ORPING S$ best possible layers. Noted 
inners. Buy from « reliable specialist 15 Eggs $2.50 


pod for $4.00, 50 tor $6.00, 100 for $10.00. Goon Hatrcu 

GuananterD . BMS, Box G4, 

BAZSL RIG Ge, INDIAW A 
money with mother's help and my pictures 


CASH . 
des niphons - st, and = atrections 


en pedemly bull ote. Send at once 
SINCLAIR, Box 244. D-24, Los Angeles, Cal 





pasd for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to $7 
cach, Easy work Even two boys carned good 





Cockerels, hens and pullets, 40 varie- 
tles chickens, geese and ducks, 
Eggs in season. Seeds and Trees. 


AYE BROS. Blair, Nebr., Box 12, Free Book 











LICECIL cumes Kill without 
handling fowls sed 5 years. Bottle 

50c; 3 for $1.25 Postpaid. Hang 
bottle in house. R. T. BARR, Box 61, Quincy, Il. 
ery $8.00. Hens 36.00. 

WAM. BRONZE TURKEYS Govier 55.00, ome S00 
- "50eack Bees$1.59per 12, $8 

W. IND. RUNNER DU er ary 
62 BREEDS Fine Pure-bred chickens, ducas, geese, 
perbeve. Northern bred, very bardy 

America beautiful F r +. Lay wy rT. 3% iy Prices 

ri 5 UBET bean e ne cata Tree. 

A. NEUB ie re ti0, MANKATO, MINN. 





CHICKS === 


TIFFia POULTRY FARMS & BATCHERT. Dept. SF. THF, Oure. 


WHITE WYAN DOTTES Winne.4at Fairs and Poultry 


Shows. Wonderful laying, 
7" k growth and exhibition quali . Free catalogue. 


C. Fishel & Son, Box S. F. Hope, Indiana 


DAY OLD GHICKS <3" 








23 thoroughbred varieties. 
iy tS HATCH- 
tea Eliya, Ulinots, 


free 
x K-27, 




















| how to make his hens lay in winter is able 


BABY CHICKS) 
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EGG FARMING 


The egg-farmer is forging ahead, 
whether he lives near a large city or in 
more remote districts. This is an impor- 
tant branch of agricultural industry and has 
one great advantage in that the produce 
is easily transported to market without 
previous preparation. 

Eggs do not appreciably lose in weight 
or condition, even if sent across the con- 
tinent. If no males are kept in the flock, 
eggs will remain fresh for weeks even in the 
warmest weather; but they should be mar- 
keted within a week, the sooner the better. 

The egg-farmer knows what he will 
receive for his produce. The minimum 
hot-weather price is about the same every 
summer, except that it rises a trifle eac 
year because of increasing demands. The 
winter price is colaniet to be high, and 
the decline sets in at about the same time 
each year. From season to season, the 
curve of prices rises and drops in about 
the same way. And whether times are 
good or bad, the egg-farmer who knows 


to count profits ahead. With present day 
knowledge of how to feed and care for hens 
to promote egg production, egg-farming is 
a business depending very little on location 
or on the prices of other food supplies. 

Of course egg-farmers always have culls 
and birds past age of great productiveness; 
and the sale of these is important, for it 
costs little more to produce a pound of 
poultry than one of pork, and the altry | = 
will bring the higher price. But this is a 
less certain means of profit than eggs, for 
the price of poultry—live or 
varies with the demand. Then, too, a con- 
signment of live poultry loses weight every 
minute from the time it is crated until de- 
livered to the consumer’s hands; and the 
producer is paid for what the consumer 
receives at the end of the journey. 

Wherefore it behooves the farmer to look 
well to the contents of the egg-basket.— 
W. S. A. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF BOOZE 
Continued from page 10 
came, property losses were beyond count- 
ing. Prohibition continued to grow, and 
booze continued to retreat. 

We are told that, this year, there will 
be less liquor distilled. We have even 
been told that in some quarters, no liquor 
will be distilled. For example, if the 
Bruce bill in Illinois should pass, the great 
distilleries at Peoria, and in that section, 
would go out of business immediately. 
This bill provides that all liquor carrying 
more than ten percent alcohol will be 
barred. This is a we Fo nome enn 
tionably a slap at the distilling interests 
The theory be hind it might easily be this: 
If the gigantic Peoria plants close, the 
Kentucky plants will follow suit. The 
balance of the distillers will not have 
heart to proceed further. 

When Indiana became dry, the dis- 
tilleries in the southern part of that 
State were wiped out of existence, and 
there were many of them. And only 
recently, “Barrels and Bottles,” an auxili- 
ary booze trade journal, suspended pub- 
lication. So, one by one, they drop. 

A Weird Document 

We have before us a rare work of humor. 
It is entitled; ‘‘Resolutions adopted by the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of the 
National Retail Liquor Dealers Associa- 
tion of America,”’ which was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 7, 1917. 

One of the “whereases’” deals with the 
attitude of the brewer. “The malicious 
activity of the brewing department,” it 
is named. Whenever crooks fall out, 
they know so much about one another, 
they begin to tell. All the public needs to 
do is listen. These methods are selfish 
and mercenary and indulged in for the 











cific benefit of the brewers. And now 
that things have gone to pot, and humpty- 
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— TOMORROW'S 
3 Wave Weather Prophet Weather 


orecasts the weather 
24 hours in advance. 
Not a toy but a ocentifenliy 
in pa Dah 
reliable and everlasting. 
An Ideal aesus 
svot the Pennant ona bao peed 
out to you 


a D 
Milwaukee, Wis. 






Agents Wanted U. 5S. or 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 26, 419 E. Water St., 


USE ““SIMPLEX’’ PANS AND MASON JARS 
TO FEED OR WATER THE BABY CHICKS 














Sona an 25e for 2 pans and 
complete catalog today. 
Simplex Sapply House. 1408 
tiae Building, Chieage, Lil. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 
Hatching at low prices. Bar. Rocks, S. C. W. Leg- 
horns, 8S. C. and R. C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, 
Buf and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, 8-5 Goshen, indiana 


50 VARIETIES Wise ti oltsnde 


White olland, 
bon Red Turkeys. Toulouse, Emb- 
— African, China Geese. Pekin Rouen, 
Indlan Runner, Muscovy Ducks. Guineas, 
Incubators and Brooders. Catalog 2c, 








THEODORE FRANZ, Box 93, Mankato, Minn, 


64 BREEDS 
Fine pure-bred chick 





Valuable New 
S Soares ieee 


EUBERT CO., Box 840, 


FERRIS tavers ” Putets, ttens, bree 
for haten 








Bugs, 
ouse 


4? ends RATS, MIC 
n’t Die in the 
ROUGH O ON RATS "post: 
Exterminator. e Dogs, 
See es poe A tty 
oe Drs & Gountr St oon 
ntry Stores. Economy 
Bmall 150, a the vorid Over Used by U. 8. 
Rough on Refuse ALL Subst 


Never Fal 
. 
g . 
BYE § SQUAB 6O OK FREE 
AY ing P abs. 1917 
C on record. 
Enlarge. “e e teach you how to sell best as 
well as how to raise, Write at once for this big free book to the 


Make mone 
squab industry. PLYMOUTH BOCK SQTAR CO. 


uirrels, Crows, 
Exterminator 

Sizes 25e. 

8. Gov't. 

ubstitutes. 








mark ets h Start at once. 


founder of the 
614 HOWARD 8ST., MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASSACHUSETTS 


MARTLING SILVER CAMPINE EGGS ARE 


GUARANTEED TO HATCH 1.3 pers coe 
feal b known. 

They mature quicker than any others. Cost leas to feed, 

and are heavy layers of large chalk-white eggs. They 

are the greatest prize-winning strain in America. 

THE BARTLING HENNERY, P.O. Box SF, RIDGEFIELD, WN. J. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
~~ for 1917; 67 breeds lustreted and 


described ; in: ation on poultry, how to make hens lay, 
foi are er eage bo 












PFILE'S es VARIETIES 


and Water-Fow 


Ee rsaen. HENRY erie, Farmer- 
)— la Box 610 Freeport, HL 


HIG KS 100000 10 varietics best 


blood stock. Eggs. Pekin ux 
Colony brooder stoves, Safe val assured. Illustrated 
catalog. STANDARD POULTRY CO., RB. 1, Nepparce Ind. 
HOMER and CARNEAUX Pigeons EA os.tok"s, oe 
for pleasure and profit. Also 1917 poultry mating list. 























MEREDITH POULTRY FARM, Dept. 42, Redfield. lowa 
free. Van Driest 
Leading varieties. Prize 


VARIETIES &:' Gaivean’ oe a Geese, Turkeys, 
Fl "DELL WALEATH 
BOX 0. VAN ESVILE FE. MINNESOTA 
Leadin 
an Ain a A Yarietices Poulter 
ROTH, BOx 2: 25, “SOUDERTON PA 
ORPINGTONS—BUFF—Proven win- 
ter layers. See record Ky. contest. Eggs $2.50 
per 15. Elmer Woodhead. Palmouth. Ky. 
CHOICE SHETLAND PONIES FOR SALE 
all ages at reasonable prices: including two stallions, 
one spotted. FRED STEINKE, Atlantic, lowa 
BEST BREEDS Poultry, Hares, Dogs and 
ee, jes, Stock and Eggs reasonable. Catalog Free. 
. A. SOUDER, Box6 SELLERSVILL . PA. 
aust LEGHORNS fnee= 
Box. Grove. Wis. 
SE a fh 
St Maton een tet 
.00 Tigstra 

20 EGGS $ { }. Neen Pe fees Li strate) Catalog 
Please mention Succesful Farming 
when writing to its advertisers. 














dumpty has fallen and can’t be mended 
any more, they can all see how foolish it 
was to permit booze to fall out with 
itself. 


Prohibitionists are referred to as para-| 
sites. Now, a parasite is something that 
feeds on another—takes without giving. | 


People who help prohibition, give freely 
—and make their money honestly. But 
booze takes away and gives naught in 
return. Still, in convention assembled, it 
refers to its enemies as parasites. 

The next “whereas,” in an endless row 
of whereases, says that it is up to the 
saloon men to be so exemplary in their 
conduct, they will shame the public for 
ever having said unkind things about 
booze. 

Finally this document got down to its 
“Therefores,”’ one of which was to en- 
dorse the President of the United States 
for his course. Mr. President, in the 
meantime, takes his pen in hand to sign 
the P. O. Bill with the dry rider, and to 
affix his signatures to the D. C. bill. So 
perhaps this “Therefore” was a trifle 
premature. 

The Anti-Prohibition Manual 

Price ten cents! That’s the most im- 

rtant thing about the Anti-Prohibition 

fanual issued by the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association. There is an index 
that guides one to the sort of argument 
desired. Preachers are assailed. Bryan 
and Billy Sunday are attacked vigorously 
—statistics are made to order—and logic 
runs riot. But the most blasphemous 
thing of all is the following, taken from 
pages 46, 47 and 48 of the Manual. We 
reproduce the picture, entitled, “The boy 
that prohibition did not save.” 

The letter purports to be from Dr. 
H. A. Canfield, written at Drain, Oregon, 
June 16,.1916. 

This letter states this: A boy was ill. 
The doctor said he needed brandy as a 
stimulant; that he must have brandy or 
perish. The period for a new shipment 
to the father was not up. He could not 
take out his shipment from a mail order 
liquor house in California. The boy died. 
And the artist drew this picture. But it 
is not plain just why there was no other 
stimulant. Medical science knows of 
several stimulants more’ powerful than 
alcohol. If the boy was an inebriate and 
was dying of alcoholism, that might have 
been different. But were that the case, 
then who was to blame—the prohibi- 
tionist or the saloon interests? 

The Manual might have its artist draw 
other pictures of boys—millions of boys 
who have died for want of food and 
warmth, or because of some injury sus- 
tained at the hands of irate fathers; 
pictures of boys who have died in jail 
or dangled at the ends of ropes, or suffered 


in the electric chair. It was certainly | 
not prohibition that took their lives, was it? | 


But liquor comes with a strange conceit. 
Booze wishes to weep a little over con- 
templation of its great goodness. It seeks 








to pose as a friend of mankind, and can’t 
make a go of it. Booze tries to paint a 
halo around its head, but the gold won’t 
show in the paint. In fact, booze presents 
& most sorry picture every time it essays 
to play the role of benefactor. 

Booze has had no more use for women | 
and children than it has had for heaven. 
The one contrast is no greater than the 
other. Booze has detested everything 
decent in life—has pandered to the lowest 
and vilest in life, has taken from without 
giving to, and now tries to get somebody 
to cry for its goodness. Can you imagine 
anything worse in all the world? Can 
you think of anything else half so pre- 


sumptuous? 
o * * > 


Pass this number of Successful Farming 
to your friends—or, better still, get them 
to send in their subscriptions. Let them 
know the Inside Story of Booze, and 
they will be better able to pass judgment 





after they have heard liquor’s story. 
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“ CurTi 
WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


G~Corivict No.446079 


From that you cannot tell whether man, woman, giant, 
pigmy—nor any other single thing about the person, ex- 


cept that he or she is prohably 


The same thing is true of woodwork. Ask for wood- 
work and you get what you get. Ask for Curtis Wood- 
work and you get a definite quality and a known service, 

Know Curtis Woodwork by its trademark, stamped 
on every piece. When applied to woodwork this name 
carries a meaning of character as definite as that im- 


plied by the name Ben Franklin among men. 


Your dealer can probably show you Curtis Woodwork. 
He can show you a big catalog full of hundreds of de- 
will remain good for all time. 

Consult your dealer about your home plans. Askhim 
about the advantages of Curtis “On-Time” Service. 
Look carefully over the handsome, labor-saving pieces 


signs—many new ones that 


of Curtis Built-in Furniture. 


Send for Home Book—Free 


Write your choice of these books on the coupon and mail it 
now. “Better Built Homes,”’ Vol. II—$2,700 and under; Vol. III 


—$2,700 to $4,500. Which shall be our gift to you? 


These books contain floor plans, exterior and interior views. 


Free and without obligation. 


The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 


1414-1514 S. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Clinton, Iowa Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Wausan, Wis. Chicago 
Oxlahoma City Sioux City,Iows Detroit Topeka, Kan. 

Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 

The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete sat- 

iafaction to its users. “We're not satisfied unless you are.” 
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The 
Curtis 


Companies, 

Bervice Rorean 

1414-1514 

8. Seeond St. 

Clinton, Iowa 

Without obligation send 
me: 

Vol. Il—Homes, $2,700 down 


Vol. 11l—Homes, $2,700 to $4,500, 
Mark the book you wish. 














I want every man, woman and child that buys or 


owns a Reliable Incubator to make a success in i 
For years I have made it a rule of my ats f 


r questions 
I know that 


addressed to me regarding the poultry business, 


I Have Helped Many Thousands of Beginners 


to success with advice based upon my own long and varied ex- 


perience with poultry 


You Cam Absolately Depend Upon the Old Reliable Incebater to Do Its Part. 
It represents 35 years of “‘Know How” and 35 years of “Make 


Good” in hatching and raising poultr 
sed by no other incubator, which make it 
wymen Government Experiment Stations 
Let me tell you about my Reliable S$; 
principles as the Standar 
proper conditions—but sell at a lower price. 


Incubators. 
Reliable. In eve 


features 
eferred by expert 
over the world. 
They are built on the same 
way as dependable under 
iggest bargain offered today. 


Write for my 100-Page Incubator Book. Tells all sbout my iacubetors and brooders, 


gives much poultry information 


which you'll appreciate. 


And remember I'll help you 


J. W. MYERS, Pres. °°" 
Reliable Incubator 


$5 BabyGrand& 


Neat, str simple, 
penidable. Sent ready 
to start, parcel post or f 
50 express paid, on re- G_- Weather Hatcher 
EGGS ceipt of price, Write today. 








Tells why chicks die 


E.J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 3524 Reefer Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free, a valuable 
book entitied, “White Diarrhoea and How *o Cureit.” 
This book contains sclentific facts on white diarrhoea 
and tells how to prepare a sim thet cures this | 


eotution 
over night aed octqalty raises 95 per cent of | ; 
Reefer \ 


t 
ery hatch. All poul should certainly te Mr, 
for one of these valuab FREE books. baci ‘ 


Bes it 





wey. 





Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 

















LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 














HELPED HIM SUCCEED 

I have been a reader of your paper almost six 
years. The topics in your paper made me desire 
to farm for myself, and so I rented my father’s 
rough 160 acres in the hills. The first year I had 
bad luck and went behind, but I stood it out and 
this year I made a success for I had a good cro 
with the aid of your paper. It helps me to ch 
the soil much better. have over $1500 worth of 
took paid for and some money besides.—H. O., 
Nebr. 


ANOTHER WAY 

On page twenty-nine, March number, is an 
article “Hog Rings for Rope Ends."”” Everybody 
don’t have hog rings, but any child or person can 
put an everlasting knot in the end of a rope while 
they are looking up hog rings and tools to put 
them on with. Just fold one strand over the other 
(no matter how many strands,) tucking the end 
of the last one thru the last loop made. Then pull 
them down tight and weave the ends back.— 
C. H. W., Kan. 


CAN YOU PICTURE HIM? 

Yes, we can see him just as plain as plain can 
be. A tall, hulking, two fisted, hard as nails farmer 
of the vintage of ‘61. We can see a stretch of 
broad thoroly cultivated acres, fence rows clean, 
fences well built, buildings clean and well painted, 
fat stock on all sides, everything spick-and-span, 
money in the bank and credit unlimited. 

We can see a wife, bent and old before her time, 
grey hair where black belongs, wrinkles where 
roses should bloom, eyes that show a soul slowly 
starving to death. We can see a young man lean- 
ing over the bar begging for another little drink, 
driven from home by the tyrannical rule-of a 
despot for a father. We can see a broken spirited 
young woman, shuffle off to bed with a tallow dip, 
stunted in soul, dwarfed in body, casting her shadow 
over her father’s perfect farm. 

Oh! beautiful home with the outlook of a toad 
in a well, may heaven help the inmates and God 
have mercy on the owner's soul.—J. W. G., Ind 

FINDS NEW MATERIAL 

In this morning's mail I have received a copy 
of the February issue of 8. F. Knowing the history 
of your magazine since its early start, | want to 
eay right here that you have certainly achieved 
wonderful success, not only as to the size of your 
magazine and its advertising, but editorially 

During the last year I have lived pretty close 
to the dairy business and made a very careful 
study of the market milk situation. This has 
necessitated the collecting of data and information 
from every conceivable source. 

As I look thru your February issue I am indeed 
gratified and pleased to see you are putting before 
the milk producers of this country such able edi- 
torial information regarding the dairy end of the 
farmer's business 

I notice on page 88 an article headed, “‘Pas- 
teurized Milk, Safest." * should like very much 
to reproduce this article and send it to every milk 
plant of any importance in United States. This 
article is very opportune on account of its cor- 
rectness and because it is new information. The 
newest of the information seems to be quite char- 
acteristic of your editorial columns and this is 
the important reason I am taking this occasion to 
offer my congratulations on account of your 
apparent remarkable success.—R. C. C., Ill. 


A STRANGE DOCTRINE 

I will drop you these few lines in regard to 8. F; 
As I see that my subscription is about to expire, 
will say that I was a real friend of 8. F. until she 
left her real job. But when she took up as rotten 
& mess as politics, thé most abominable thing to 
the class that I supposed 8. F. was a help and guide 
for, and especially the two issues that 8. F. has 
taken up; viz., woman suffrage and prohibition 
platforms. I am a Holy Bible man, and I am 
always ready to ask, what would Jesus do? Now 
as to liquor, I am not a user of the stuff except in 
I have not drunk three pints in fifteen 





sickness. 
years. 

I see very plainly where it is going to end, for 
it is already started and it's too easy to erect a 
small still and now there are many and there is a 
know-nothing class of people that don't know 
anything when brought to court, and those that 
de know are in great danger if anyone gives them 
away 
house, took him out for a small offense and killed 
him. They went by a neighbor's house, told him 
about the crime, and went home to bed and slept 
the rest of the night They stood trial, were 
convicted and sent to the pen, but came home in 
a few days and now are free. That is the way this 
old world will be all over in a few years. 

I say, let whisky be freely made and it will 
become very common. Jesus says, “Let the wheat 
and tares grow up together and at harvest time 
will come the separating day for them."’ But while 
you are pulling them up now, you will root up good 
grain and that is just what you are doing. And 


also Jesus says in his word that women were in 
the transgression and not man and she was deprived 











ip I believe if a 
woman is a bible christian she does not want to 


of the rights of rulership over man. 


up authority over men. 
child of God and be a suffragette woman. So I 
will close these remarks by saying that this is our 
Father Washington's birthday, = A once freed us 
and O for another Washington to once more set 
us free.—B. H. 8., Ark. 

Comment: Pleading for Bible Christianity and 
the full and unlimited manufacture of whisky 
is a strange doctrine, and trying to blame Jesus 
for keeping women from voting is another. It 
was Christ who gave us the golden rule, which I 
always supposed was a law without regard to sex. 
If we must lose our Arkansas subscriber because 
we want women to vote and whisky to be ob- 
literated then it is farewell, for “having put our 
hands to the plow we cannot look back.”"—Editor. 


WHAT “PERSONAL LIBERTY” COST 

You said “write a card.” It won't hold it all for 
me. It may be too much for you, but I will write 
it. Your story of booze is a “message from God.” 
thru you. I believe I have always talked temper- 
ance. I never drank a glass of beer, never tasted 
whisky but a few times, and have drunk two glasses 
of wine in my fifty-one years, and I pray to God 
to forgive me for that and other sins I have done 
and I hope to be forgiven. But I have suffered 
terribly. No one can ever understand what I 
have lost by booze. I hired a beast in human form 
to work on our farm in N. Dakota about Dec .1, 
1915, while I came to Iowa, to see a sick mother, 
and the beast and booze robbed me of my wife and 
two sons, nine and twelve years old. Murdered 
them in cold blood on December 30, 1915. You 
see it gets the innocent way out on the farm as well 
as in the slums. 

Your write-up is a “God-send” to humanity, so 
please keep it up and I hope God will bless you and 
the S. F. crew, and that you will become Christians, 
if not already such, and that you all will reach 
pesven is my prayer for you and yours.—A. M. H., 

owa, 

Comment: We hope that all who how! so loudly 
for “personal liberty” will read the above letter. 
The “beast in human form” had “personal liberty” 
and the innocent wife and children suffered and 
the loving husband and father still suffers.—Editor. 


STANDS UP FOR HIS STATE 

Please don't judge Arkansas by the letter of 
A. H. W. in your March issue. We have as many 
good road enthusiasts in epatee to our popula- 
tion as any state in the Union, and in the course 
of a few years hope to be able to “show me” the 
results. We also have some as good stock as can 
be found anywhere and more coming in rapidly 
under the direction of our county agents ond ex- 
tension department of the agricultural college. If 
Opie Read had not been a “would be” humorist, 
Arkansas would have had the honors which right- 
fully belong to her.—E. J. 8., Ark. 


WANTS ONLY ONE SIDE 

I have received the S. F. for February and have 
read the article on “Universal Military Service.” 

I can find no fault with your paper except that 
it seems to favor “‘militarism;”’ call it by any other 
name you wish. We farmers do not asa rule want 
universal military service because we know who 
are behind this movement and why. Some of us 
have brains and can well see where this might lead 
us to. 

Kindly take my name off of your subscription 
list and when I find that your paper stands for 
pacifism, I will come back to you.—W. ., Minn. 

Comment: It was stated in a note preceding the 
article in question that we printed it because it was 
a national question and prominent before Congress. 
We wanted the farmers to know what was coming 
so they could protest to their congressmen if they 
~ Am § We did not endorse the military idea nor 
have we in any editorial. Our friend was rather 
hasty. It is strange that more farmers have not 
ex “owe themselves on universal military service. 
——Kditor. 


FAVORS MILITARY TRAINING 

I received my copy of S. F. today, and was very 
much pleased with our article on “Universal 
Military Service,” by 5. Sta>wood Menken, as the 
subject of military traini seems to have been 
a topic purposely omitted by farm papers in 
general, as foreign to the interest of their readers, 
and that you have been broad enough to accent 
this article certainly commends you to one read - 
at least. 

In my humble opinion as soon as the general 
public understand the advantages of this system, 
over the obsolete, and expensive one we now have, 
they will accept it, and be pleased with the result, 
but the 8. F. and kindred papers are the ones to 
whom we look for intelligent information on these 
subjects, and it seems that it would be up to you 
to help prove the merits of this system, fully as 





I know of four men that went to a man’s| much, if not more than any one else.—R. B. L., 
N. Y. 


OVERLOOKED US FOR AWHILE 

Do you know that I have been taking your 
paper for quite a while and have never really ap- 
preciated it until tonight? Of course I always 
looked over the ads the same as I do in other farm 
papers when they come, but “The Inside Story of 
Booze,” caught my attention and I read it; and 
then hunted up the January issue and read that. 
I becar » more interested and in leafing over the 
pages came across “From Friend to Friend.” 
Good old “Con.” I would like to meet him and the 
rest of the boys. I am sure they would be a g 
bunch to meet. 


She cannot be a true | 








April, 1917 





From now on I am going to read every issue of 
your paper and tomorrow I am going up in the 
attic and dig up some of the ated reading that I 
have been am for quite a while, and I assure 
you that my neighbors will read the 8S. F. also. I 
wish to congratulate you on the stand you have 
taken against the whisky business. I don’t use 
the darn stuff, but I have a boy six years old now, 
but he will be a man some day I hope, and it is 
my desire that he will never know its influence. 

Billy Sunday says he will fight the whisky’ busi- 
ness till hell freezes over and then he will fight it 
on the ice. If we all do that we won't have any 
fear for the coming generation of boys and girls. 
—J. F. R., Minn. 

Comment: We wish that our friend Rogers and 

our readers might really get acquainted with 
the people who help in making 8S. F. and getting 
it to you each month. Since it is not possible for 
you to meet us personally, we are introducing some 
“oe people to you thru the columns on page 3. 
or. 





PLAYS SECOND FIDDLE 

I have been a subscriber to S. F. for several years. 
With the first number read I casually glanced over 
the paper and remarked to my wife, “Well, here 
is our wonderful 8. F.”" She says, “Yes, some more 
of your foolishness.” The next month I became 
interested and said, “Say, wife this is some paper.” 
Since then, I am very fortunate if I do not have 
f° second fiddle and let Her have the paper 


I greatl gnioy reading “Our Bulletin,” and all 
the rest of 8. F. and have often thought I would 
write a letter myself, but as I could only repeat 
what so many of our 800,000 8. F. family have so 
often written, it sometimes seems to me that a 
rank, unjust, and unreasonable “‘kick” or criticism 
mat be a relief or joy to our able editor and pub- 
isher. 
__ I for one would not give two straws for 8. F. 
if it agreed with my views in all things, for in that 
case, it would be of absolutely no use or benefit 
to me, except as interesting reading matter. While 
in many things your views are contrary to mine, 
it calls up ideas for me to study over and ponder 
which is right, your views or mine. If I am running 
in a “rut” and you think as I do, you will hardly 
be of any assistance to me in getting out of the rut. 
If one is in the wrong, it is by reading and studying 
contrary views that he will be righted. I am op- 
osed to your “single tax” idea. Perhaps it is 
ause I do not understand it. But for instance, 
we will say A owns a lot in a city valued at $50,000. 
He rents same to B for 99 years. B erects a $100,- 
000 office building on same. B pays no taxes on 
the improvement, then A’s rate must be raised 
sufficiently to cover both land and improvements, 
as we have to raise a certain amount of taxes 
whether it comes from the land only or land and 
improvements. 

‘hen it comes to national prohibition, I am 
with you heart and soul, but state prohibition with 
an adjoining state wet—nothing doing. owever, 
I am not grins to stop my paper because you don’t 
agree with me and are writing something on the 
booze question, that seems to seriously offend a 
member of our family. No, I honestly admire the 
man who stands up for his honest convictions, 
under any and all circumstances, no matter how 
hard he treads on my “corns.” 

The fact that you are refusing thousands of 
dollars worth of whisky and tobacco ads is proof 
positive that you are sincere in your views.— 
A. C, L., Colo. 





PESTS OF SHEEP FARMERS 

Sheep are one of the most important kinds of 
livestock on the face of the globe. There are many 
farmers today who haven't any sheep on account 
of dogs. I don't see what is the matter with our 
Congressmen. Why don’t they pass laws provid- 
ing for a tax placed on dogs, say $1 for the first; 
$2 for the second and third, etc. Let this money be 
placed in the “pe treasury; then when a sheep 
is killed, let the J. P. of your township go and ap- 
praise the value of the sheep, and give an order 
on the treasury for same. 

I think dogs are a nuisance to farmers, unless 
it is his collie, and if a farmer has a good dog he 
will readily pay a tax on him. I think all curs 
should be done away with, for they are the farmers 
greatest pest, if he has sheep on his farm.—C. W., 
Crawford, Mo. 


FROM ONE OF OUR YOUNG FRIENDS 

I have answered your ad in S. F. I know I'll 
not get cheated, but I should be afraid to trust 
other papers. I like your paper better than any 
other paper and I don’t even know what I like 
best in it. I like Junior Farmers, Jokes, Cartoo 
etc. I used to like the Bedtime Story, but now 
don’t care anything about it. : 

One of the neighbor boys was boasting about 
another paper but I showed him 8. F. He changed 
his mind and now he wants his father to subscribe 
for it for seven years. 

Sometimes in summer when there is nothing to 
do I take a big pile of your pa and lie beside 
the house and read. I am g you have no to- 
bacco or whisky ads. Other farm papers we take 
have themselves full of tobacco That spoils 
the paper. Farm papers are not meant for that. 
—Dorsey Van Bibber, Ore. 


When you have anything to say you say itin 
a straight-forward way and don’t beat around the 
bush, and that suits me to a “T,”—A. S. T. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Supper’s Ready! 


N° one kept waiting. Roast and vegetables—all done to 


the proper turn in the heat-retaining oven of the No. 87 
New Perfection Stove, 


This popular priced cabinet range combines a 4-burner stove; 
a built-in heat-retaining oven, a cabinet and warming shelf into 
one compact yet roomy, complete cooking device 


Open the oven door—remove the racks and all four burners become 
immediately available for top-surface cooking—convenient at all times 
—for example, on ironing day, heat your irons on outside burners 
while the inside oven burners are cooking your dinner. 

This heat-retaining oven means fuel economy. Its walls are heavily 
insulated with air celled asbestos. After heating to desired temperature, a 
great fuel saving can be effected by completely extinguishing the flame, 
closing the damper and finishing the cooking with the heat retained and 


sealed in the oven. 
Equipped with the famous New Perfection Long Blue Chimney burners. 


A new and exclusive feature—The pat- Ask any good hardware or heuse- 
ented reversible glass reservoir makes furnishing store to show you the No. 
all New Perfection Stoves more con- 87 and all other styles and sizes, or 
venient than ever before. write us for illustrated catalogue 


Ask Your Dealer About the Famous New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Successors to THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7450 Platt Avenue ‘Cleveland, Ohio 
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RUAMIE’S P 


By EVELINE NUTTER 


UAMIE threw open her window with 
a bang, so that the March wind 
could fan her hot cheeks. From 
behind the rugged, jagged mountains, a 
great golden moon was rising, but she 
could not see this for the angry tears in her 


eyes. 
” Of course they had not intended her to 
hear. 

**T’m so disa 
Sarah had sighed. 
enough’ — 

“Oh, she looks all right,”” Uncle Rodney 
had interrupted, “but she’s just as im- 
practical and dreamy as her father.” 

“And even more scatter-brained and 
highkafluting,””’ Aunt Sarah had finished 
with a short laugh. 

How did they dare speak that way of her 
father? Hadn't he been Professor of 
English Literature in Monroe College for 
twenty-five years, and hadn’t he published 

verfectly grand poems? Why had Uncle 
todney written as soon as he heard that 
her father had a nervous breakdown, why 
had he asked them to come to Colorado 
and visit him if he felt that way? Her 
father had been so delighted and she had 
expected to love them—and now she ated 
them the very first night she was here. 

She remembered that her father had 
seemed to grow stronger from the moment 
he read the letter. The doctor had sug- 
gested Colorado before that. 

“This will make it very convenient,” her 
father had admitted, “for to tell you the 
truth, Ruamie, our bank account is rather 
low.” 

Now that she happened to think about 
it, their bank account always was in that 
condition. 
Uncle Rodney 
impractical. 
After all, wasn’t it more fun to have dream 
and write poems, than to be dull and prosy 
and prosperous? 

Perhaps it was the faint smell of spring 
in the air, or the jolly croaking of the frogs 
in a distant slough, that helped her. At 
any rate, her anger was leaving her, and 
she managed to smile back at the reflection 
in her mirror as she brushed her long brown 
hair in a vigorous and methodical way. 

“Look here, Miss Young Lady,” Ruamie 
scolded herself, ‘‘you aren’t going to be 
suiky and mean as well as scatter-brained, 
are you? Just let them wait until you are 
a great artist, and you can laugh at them, 
if you want to—then they'll remember that 
some of your ancestors were as hard- 
headed as theirs.”’ 

At supper Ruamie had told them about 
her intention of studying art, and it was 
that more than anything else which had 
caused them to decide that she was 
impractical. 

3y the next morning she had almost for- 
gotten her grievance, and she was singing 
as she fastened the collar of her crisp linen 
dress with her pink cameo brooch, and 
danced downstairs and into the kitchen 

“So you are wearing the Grandmother 
Goodwin cameo in our honor, are you, 
dearie?’’ asked Aunt Sarah, as soon as she 
noticed it. 

Ruamie’s brown eyes twinkled with 
mischief, 

“IT wear it to remind me to live up to 
my name,’’ she explained gravely. “You 
know Grandmother said, the first time she 
saw me, ‘She shall have my name and my 
cameo—and I'll trust that she inherits my 
common sense.’ ”’ 

Aunt Sarah opened the oven door and 
took out a pan of deliciously browned bis- 
cults. 

“T have no doubt it is quite a valuable 
pin, too, Ruamie, but you are the very 
unage of your father.” 


ypointed in Ruamie,” Aunt 
} “She looks sensible 


thought they were— 


“For which I am devoutly thankful—| 
still I am proud of my heritage,”’ she! 


| answered, touching the pin lovingly as she 


INK CAMEO 


followed her Aunt into the dining room, 
where she soon discovered that the bis- 
cuits were as delicious as they looked, the 
thin slices of bacon were crisp and sweet— 
the eggs cooked exactly as ion should be 
—and such cream! Then the honey! 

“Do taste this honey,” she urged her 
father. “I’m sure I never imagined any- 
thing to compare with it. It is as clear as 
water. It is perfect!’’ 

“Good for you, Ruamie,” cried Uncle 
Rodney. “You must be an expert ju 
—that’s what they said about it at the 
State Fair.” 

“So they awarded your honey the 
honors, Rodney?” asked Professor Wilson. 

“I didn’t say that. We haven’t a bee 
on the ranch, but Silas Jones, one of our 
neighbors, is making a small sized fortune 
with his.” 

“Why don’t you keep them?” Ruamie 
inquired. “Is it very hard to raise them—| 
or is that the way to say it?” 

Uncle Rodney smiled quizzically at her. | 

“No,” he answered slowly, in his deep, 
rumbling voice. “It isn’t so hard to make 
tatting, either, if you know how, or to knit 
stockings, if you have the time.” 

Ruamie felt that he was making fun of 
her, but Aunt Sarah explained. 

“We have eighty acres in alfalfa, and 
forty in apples—and with the grain and 
garden, your Uncle and his men are busy 
enough.”’ 

“I recall having read that this clear 
honey is procured from the blossoms of tke} 
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Perhaps that was the reason | 


Vell, perhaps they were! | 


alfalfa,””’ commented Professor Wilson, | 
“so you at least have a large bee pastur-| 
age.” | 

There are advantages to being a dreamer | 
with a vivid imagination, and altho | 
Ruamie heard every word that was said | 
that morning, still one part of her brain | 
was off on a little excursion of its own, | 
trying to explore this bee business, at/| 
which Mr. Silas Jones was making a 
“small sized fortune,”’ trying to discover 
whether it would be learned like tattin 
and then carried on successfully, wit 

eat patience, like knitting, by one 

tuamie Wilson. But the vastness of her 
ignorance kept her from asking any more 
questions, for she hated to have people 
laugh at her. 

In the afternoon Uncle Rodney, who was 
going to town, asked Ruamie to go with 
him. 

“You can stay at the library while I 
attend to some business,” he told her, and 
she could have shouted. She had always 
looked in books for the answers to her 
puzzles. 

When she asked for something about 
'bees, the friendly librarian, to whom 
| Uncle Rodney had introduced her, looked 

at her very trim tailor-made suit, and new 
| spring hat, and handed her Maeterlinck’s 
| “Life of the Bee.” 

| “It is the most fascinating thing I ever 
read,”” Ruamie admitted, when at length | 
she handed it back. “But I want some-| 
thing more practical,” aud she couldn’t 
keep from chuckling a little at that word 
| —‘“‘about how to raise bees—you know.” 

“If that’s what you want, you might 
begin with Root’s A B C of Bee Culture. 

Sut if you really want to know, get 
acquainted with old Mr. Silas Jones. He 
is absolute authority, and your Uncle’s 
neighbor.” 

Just then Ruamie heard the honk of 
Uncle Rodney’s auto horn, and with a 
quick nod and a smile, she was gone. 

“Tired waiting, Amie?” he asked as she 
seated herself beside him. 

“Oh,” she smiled, “I’ve had a grand 














time. I’d never be tired of reading.” 


ACT WISEL 





“Poetry, [suppose. What book are you 
taking home with you?” 








There’s Money 


in Honey 
Most of us know something about this 
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many of us don’t know is the positive enjoy - 
ment to be gotten out of bee-keeping; the 
simplicity of it, and how very little it takes 
to make the right kind of a start. Write for 


SPECIAL OFFER Where you live 


doesn’t matter— 


If you already have the bees fox 
you, you'll be interested in > 


Root Double- Walled Buckeye Hives 


Keep the bees warm in the winter—no mat- 
ter what the outside temperature. 


Send for 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
of Root bees and bee-keeper supplies—tools, 


clear glass jars, Pee cartons, section 
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The South For General Farming 


Poultry And Fruit Production 
IX the South, along the Nashville, Chatta- 

nooga &S8t. Louis Railway, Corn, Wheat, 
Oats, Rye, Barley and other grains, Hays, 
and all forage crops, poultry and fruits are 
produced in large yields at lower cost and 
upon cheaper lands than the same commodi- 
ties can be produced in the Northern, East- 
ern and Western States, Yet in many instances 
the Southern producer realizes more on the 
markets for his yields than his distant neigh- 
bors realize. Beef, pork and mutton are os 
duced in the South at less cost per pound than 
elsewhere, yet bring top prices on the marketa 
of the country. Need more be said toconvince 
the homeseeker that the South isthe country to 
locate in? Productive farms for sale at low prices. 

FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS, 

L.P. Bellah, General Agent, Dept.B, Nashville, Tann, 


The Oregon 
Almanac 
contains a vast amount of inter- 
esting and valuable information 
covering that great state. 

If you are thinking of farming, 
or are secking a business loca- 
tion, in the West, you should 
certainly have that book. I will 
send a copy of it to you, abso- 
lutely FREE. Write to me today. 
R. A. SMITH, Colonization A Industrie] Agt. 

Unies Pacific System 
Room 054, U. P. Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 


ONTANA. The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional 
opportunities to the farmer, stockman 
and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farm- 
ing methods. Harvest every year--net once in awhile. Ne 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent a =y mer 
kets. You can do better in the Judith Basin. Buy direct 
from owners. Prices lowest. Terms easiest. Free information and 
prices en request. Cook-Reynolds Co Box A1405, Lewistown, Ment 


DON'T PAY FANCY PRICES 


for farming land, when such 



































opportunities exist here, wher 
a few dollars per acre will locate you 
on rich land near the fastest growing 
City in the Northwest, when our Com- 


Saker zope om ARNOLD, 


Com 'r.D.& LR.Ry.508 Wolvin Bidg..Duluth, Minn. 
BEES PAY BIG PROFITS 
1H Write, MRS. L. MARSHALL, 

1422 W. 10th St. Des Moines, lowa 


WISCONSIN 65 farms, 15,000 acres, wil 4 


Corn, dairy, clover belt. Coun- 
Lowest prices. List free. L. Rivard, 


ties, Barron, Polk. Easy terms. 
Wisconsin 
Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 


BOx D, Hamilton, tl. 


A. RICH MINNESOTA LAND 


without any down + for 10 
years, interest paya annually 6%. 

















But Ruomie was not ready yet to con- 
fide her new plans to anyone. So she 
answered very demurely, ‘Some sort of a 
treatise on Culture—by Root.” 

His reply was something between a 
grunt onl a snort. 

However Ruamie smiled to herself, 
determined that in some way she would 
convince him that his criticism of her had 
been wrong. 

For the next few weeks Ruamie studied 
secretly, but with the same enthusiasm 
that had won her such brilliant standings 
in her Freshman year in college, and in her 
Sophomore year too, until her father’s 
illness, when she had cheerfully given it 
up to be with him. The more she studied 
beekeeping, the more it seemed to her a 
feasible idea. Finally she went to see Mr. 
Jones, as the librarian had suggested. 
She told Aunt Sarah merely that she was 
gotng for a walk. It was such a beautiful 
morning that the mile seemed very short 
indeed. More than once she had to stop 
to listen to the song of a meadow lark, or 
to watch a saucy chipmunk in a fence 
corner. At last the name on a mailbox 
informed her that she had reached her 
destination, but she would not have 
needed that, for under a long, low shed 
were rows and rows of white beehives, and 
a jolly looking old gentleman was moving 
about among them. He saw her at once 
and came to meet her, taking off his hat 
with & courtly, old fashioned bow. She 
tried to tell him who she was, but he 
stopped her. 

“Don’t bother, Sis,” he begged, holding 
out his hand. -“‘You are Roe Goodwin’s 
niece, and you’ve come to take lessons in 
beekeepin’ from old Silas!’’ 

Ruamie nodded, and as she looked up 
into his kindly, wrinkled face, she saw that 
here was some one she could safely confide 


in. 

“Oh, Mr. Jones,” she began breathlessly 
“T want you to tell me—would it be scat- 
ter-brained for me to go into the bee busi- 
ness? I’m nineteen and as strong—why I 
used to be captain of the basketball team! 
Would it be practical?” 

For some reason he did not answer her. 

“Come on,” he invited, ‘‘and watch me 
feed the bees.” 

Ruamie, remembering what she had 
read, smiled triumphantly. 

“T know. Inverted Mason jars, with 
thin cloth tied over the tops. Do you 
feed hdney, or sugar and water?” 

“Honey, this spring. A week more and 
they’li be feeding themselves again,’”’ he 
told her. 

It was almost noon when she started 


home. Just as she was leaving, he 
answered her first question. 
“Look here, Sissy,” he prophesied, 


‘you're agoin’ to make a great bee woman, 
and I’m agoin’ to help you a whole lot.” 

After dinner she insisted on doing the 
dishes while Aunt Sarah took a little nap. 
The dishes out of the way, she settled her- 
self with the alluring catalog of beekeeper’s 
supplies that Mr. Silas Jones had given her 
and a paper and pencil. She soon found 
that even a modest beginning—say twenty 
stands of bees—would cost her a great 
deal, so she cut down her list to what 
seemed absolute essentials, and was at last 
ready to approach her father. 

He was swinging peacefully in a ham- 
mock on the veranda, and was disinclined 
to treat her seriously at first. When he 
saw that she was in earnest he looked quite 
grave. 

“Ruamie,” he said, and the words 
sounded disagreeably familiar “I am 
sorry to say our bank account is very 
slim.” 

“But you don’t understand, Dad dear,” 
she explained, rumpling his hair. “I only 
want to borrow a hundred or so dollars 
until—October.” 

Her father sighed. “T hate to have you 
worried, Ruamie, but the doctor’s bill, and 
the nurses, and our tickets—altogether it 
has left us pretty poor. I can’t lend it to 
you.” 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“And your grown up daughter has been 
acting like a baby,’’ she confessed, kissing 
him on the tip of his scholarly nose. 
“Things are bound to come out all right. 
We should—I mean,-we will not worry.” 

She strolled into the house, humming a 
gay little tune, pretending that she did not 
care. Once in her own room, she tried to 
face the matter squarely. 

“My air castle has vanished,” she told 
herself, ruefully. “It wasn’t substantial 
enough to fall with a crash.” 

Her soft little white hands were clasped 
— and there was a lump in ie 
throat. 

“T ought to have known so that I could 
have helped. Think of the dearest father 
in the world having to work himself to 
death for a great fat lazy girl like me, and 
it never occurred to me could do any- 
thing to help him, I never even stopped to 
think.” 

All at once her eyes began to shine and 
she drew a long breath. 

“Why Ruamie Wilson,” she whispered, 
“you've got to have those bees!”’ 

What did she care now, even tho Aunt 
Sarah and Uncle Rodney thought she were 
a regular Silly Sally? It was her turn and 
she must begin to help her father. If she 
only had some money to start with, she 
was so certain she could succeed. 

She lay awake a good many hours that 
night, trying to plan some way to earn 
the money, and wondering whether Uncle 
Rodney knew how poor they were. 
Probably he had guessed. No wonder he 
thought she was a goose, talking about 
study in Europe, and how she would not 
complain if it were years before her pictures 
would sell. For while he was always 

leasant, she could feel that he regarded 
er with sort of an amused contempt. 
Well, she didn’t blame him. She had de- 
served it. 

The old clock downstairs struck two 
before she found herself growing drowsy. 
Then, “Dear Lord,” she prayed, “help me 
earn some money so I can have my bees.” 

As tho in answer to her prayer, the first 
thought that flashed into her head in the 
morning was that she could sell her cameo. 
To be sure she did not know how valuable 
it was. She knew that it was very old, 
very beautiful, and her dearest treasure. 
She was a little puzzled about how to sell 
it, but at her first opportunity she con- 
sulted the owner of the jewelry store. 

“T don’t know how much it is worth,” 
he admitted, as he examined it. ‘‘No one 
here would buy such a thing, but if you 
like, I'll send it to Denver—you ought to 
get a hundred dollars for it, I expect.” 

“IT won’t tell a soul until I have the 
money,” she promised herself joyously, 
and went to the library to read an article 
about the different kinds of wax extractors. 

However, at the supper table a week 
later, Uncle Rodney looked at her search- 
ingly. 

“Ruamie,” he inquired, ‘what would 
you do it you had one hundred and fifty 
dollars?” 

Without a she 
answered. 

“Buy twenty stands of Italian bees, 
one solar wax extractor, one smoker, one 
bee-brush, one”’ 

“Here, here’, laughed her Uncle reach- 
ing into his pocket and bringing out an 
envelope, “I’m not a salesman, but Mr. 
Smith, the jeweler, says there is a check for 
one hundred and fifty dollars for you in 
that.” 

Ruamie’s cheeks were on fire, her heart 
was dancing a fandango and it was hard 
for her to remember that she had inherited 
common sense. She wanted to shout. 

“But where—how?” asked her father 
and Aunt Sarah in a breath. 

Ruamie found a tiny voice that did not 
seem to belong to her at all. 

“I sold my grandmother—cameo,” she 
stammered. 

“Good for you!”’ shouted Uncle Rodney, 
banging his fist down on the table so the 

Continued on page 84 


moment’s hesitation 
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Canada Offers 
160 Acres Land 
FreetoFarmHands 


Bonus of Western Canada 
Land to Men Who Assist 
in Maintaining Needed 
Grain Production. 


The Demand for Farm Labor in Canada is Great. 
As an inducement to secure the necessary help at 
once, Canada will give one hundred and sixty 
acres of land free as a homestead and allow 
the time of the farm laborer, who has filed on the 
land to apply as residence duties, the same as if 
he actually had lived on it. Another special con- 
cession is the reduction of one year in the time 
to complete duties. Two years instead of three 
as heretofore but only to men working on the 
farms for at least six monthsin 1917. This appeal 
for farm help is in no way connected with enlist- 
ment for military service hut solely to increase 
agricultural output. A wonderful opportunity to 
secure a farm and draw good wages at the same 
time. Canadian Government will pay all fare over 
one cent per mile from St. Paul and Duluth te 
Canadian destinations. Information as to low rail- 
way rates may be had on application to 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 
202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, 
Roor 200 Bee Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
R. A. GARRETT, 

311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Ag 


FREE FORD AUTO 


TO ACCENTS 


Here's an opportunity to earn big money— 
$6 to $12 a day, with easy work, all your time 
or spare time and obtain a Ford Automobile 
free besides. A straightout from the shoulder 
business proposition. No voting or guessing 
contest. We want wide-awake men and women 
to introduce into every home our famous 

ZANOL Pure Food Products, Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors in tubes, Toilet tions, 
Perfumes and Soaps; 250 other a ay 
weight household necessities. 





=p ©=MAKE $60 A WEEK EASY. 


jo eXprricnee neceseary—we teach >on 
how, give you the right start and help 
you make a success. Absolutely ne limit 
to your earning power, We can use only 
8 certain number of General Agents 


ves with a free automobile. 
Just send pesta! for partice- 
lare and money making offer. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO, 

8295 Third 8t. Cincinnsti,O 


EARNA FARM | 


There are everywhere many men who wish to buy 
land if they can only find the right kind of land at the 
right price: sons of farmers, successful renters, men whose 
land has reached a high value and who want to secure 
a larger acreage elsewhere which will grow just as great 
crops, and which can be had at one third the price 
acre. If these men could see our property today 
we would have no land left for sale tomorrow. We 
want men everywhere to take up the sale of these-lands, 
You can earn one of our farms for yourself or secure a 
liberal cash commission by interesting others in these 
lands. Let us tefl you all about it. Address: 

New Holland Farms,Ine.,.New Holland, Hyde Co. , North Caroline 


46.000 acres in Washington County, Alabama 

Stop paying rent. Own a farm of your own, where 
you have good water, good schools, and good roads. 

This is the county for the small farmer, frult grower, 
truck grower or stock raiser. Mild climate. No crop 
failures. Prices low and terms easy. Z/tnierested, address 
the owners. E.W.Gates Lumber Co., Yellow Pine,Ala. 


IN RUSK 
COUNTY fer ices country, hbo bar 

tly im ~ ’ 
WISCONSIN (120 ees aes 


CLOVERLAND CO., 200 First Street, HAWKINS, WISCONSIN 


5 Make your own Fertilizer at smal! cost wit 


ilson’ Mill 
Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 
mr will soon want a home of their own 
YOUR BOYS: Jon’teend them to the city nor 
see them start out a farm renter 
Send 











we own thousands of acres of Hardwood 
cut-over lands, clayey loam soll. Let ua 








From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Caston, Pa, 
them to Minnesota where witha small capita! they can gete 
red D Sherman Jom" 


start. Maps and literature sent free, c 
Paul, Minnesota 


of Immigration, Room 3803, State Capitol, St. 


For Sale or Trade 


320 Acres good land in Mencer Counrr, N. D.—80 
Acres in Cass County, Minw. Will sell on easy terms. 
Success Investment Co., Box 777, Des Moines, Ia. 
CHOICEST MONTANA LAND, BY OWNERS 
in tracts to sult. Low prices, easy terms. 
HOLT LAND AND CATTLE COMPANY 
First National Bank Bidg., Miles City, Montana 


640 ACRE MONTANA HOMESTEADS— 


New law. Circular free. Homesteaders Infor- 

mation Bureau 222. Boulder, Montana 
———— 

MONTANA is the place for you. Cheap lands. Easy terms. 

Write today for literature, maps, etc, Joe W. 

Fulmer, Immigration Agt.C.M. & St. P.RyCo., Harlowton, ontans 
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HINTS FOR FLOWER BEDS 





Many of the handsome begonias usually 


grown in pots in the living room or con- 
servatory can be grown with great success 
in the border if the location is a partly 
shaded one. 

The plants can be purchased when 
quite small, or a number can be grown 
from seed for the purpose, and they should 
be t “yrye as soon as the weather will 
permit, but this must not be until there 
is no possible danger of frost. The soil 
needs to be made very rich, and the beds 
kept entirely free from all weeds and 
grasses. 

The begonias as a rule have delicate, and 
sometimes quite wax-like foliage, and this 
tender foliage should be carefully pro- 
tected from injury that might occur ve 
the plants are being fed to produce their 
finest display of flowers. 

Liquid manures such as can be made 
from all kinds of coarse manures soaked in 
water can be applied, and quite often, as 
the soil cannot be made too rich for grow- 
ing fine begonias out of doors. Apply the 
liquid to the soil from two to ten inches 
from the plant stalks, and you will get good 
results. 

All such plants can be lifted in autumn 


before frost, and they will make exquisite | 


pot plants for the following winter, but 
they must not be crowded into too small 
yts, or the plants will be stunted and re- 





— to produce the natural wealth of 
bloom.—J. T. T. 


AFTER HYACINTHS HAVE 
BLOOMED 
Those who have had hyacinths bloom- 
ing in pots should not destroy the bulbs, as 
they are valuable for starting a fine bed in 
the open garden. 


Permit the plants to develop foliage and | possibility of new shades. 
When | pinch off all inferior flowers, turning the 


then gradually withhold water. 
weather gets warm, take the pots to some | 
place in the yard where they will be out of 
the way, turn them on their sides, and do 
not water or disturb them for several | 
weeks. 

During the summer or autumn the soil | 
may be turned out of the pots, the old 
bulbs planted in the desired location in the 
garden where you wish the permanent beds 
and given rich soil in which to grow and 
multiply. The bulbs should be set about 
four inches deep, covering during winter 
with an inch or two of mulch of leaves or 
coarse litter to give slight protection. 

All the fine varieties blooming in pots 
at Easter or later may be utilized for the 
construction of nice beds in the open.— 


H. M. M. 
CULTURE OF THE GERANIUM 


The geranium is not at all difficult to 
grow. Most persons get their plants from 
friends or florists, by cutting off small 
branches or cuttings and starting them 
in pots. Good, thrifty plants can be had 
for from 5 cents up. 

A number of varicties can be grown 
very easily from seed, and many of the 
large seed houses offer choice selections. 
It is much slower than growing the plants 
from cuttings, but it frequently produces 
new varieties. 

The geranium requires a good, rich soil, 
well supplied with plant food, and the 
pots should be provided with pebbles or 
charcoal in the bottom to furnish drain- 
age for the roots. Soggy earth in pots 


| flowers.—J. T. T. 





is injurious to any plant. The geranium 


is naturally pretty hardy, but cannot 
stand neglect, and will not thrive if al- 
lowed to get rootbound in small pots. 
One thing that makes geraniums a 
favorite for the porch or lawn is the fact 
that they can be kept indoors all winter 
and be fresh and well started when brought 
out. Another fine thing about geraniums 
is the fact that the plants can be lifted 
in the autumn and placed in the cellar in 
boxes or hung up by the roots. Altho 





the foliage will wither and fall off, they 
will soon releaf and become beautiful | 
when planted out in the spring. 

In such cases the plants should be well | 





pruned or trimmed at the time they are 
reset, as this throws the strength of the 
plant into the roots. 
are once more drawing nourishment from 
the soil, the roots will throw their vital- 
ity into plant production, and a vigorous 
and beautiful growth will be the result. 

This trimming gives an opportunity for 
getting numerous cuttings, which are 
easily started and produce in a few weeks, 
nice, healthy plants. 

All plants set in the lawn or other beds, 


As soon as they | 





or in boxes that are to ornament the 


veranda or steps, should be given good | jj 


earth. This should be kept stirred, and | 
not allowed to become solid. 

Occasionally growers are troubled with 
a little insect on their geraniums. These 
can be removed by a light application of 
soapsuds, either sprayed on or applied 
with a feather to the parts affected. 

One important thing in the successful 
growing of geraniums for bloom is the 
matter of pinching off the old blooms just 
at the time they begin to wither. This 
insures @ much greater profusion of flow- 
ers, with more delicate tints and a greater 
Many persons 





strength into larger and more perfect 
I 





TIME FOR PLANTING ROSES 

We have been asked by a number of 
persons when it is best to plant rose bushes. 

This depends much on the season and 
the location in the country. In the south- 
ern states success usually attends the plant 
ing of roses from October until April. In 
the middle states as far as latitude is con- 
éerned, about April Ist to May Ist isa 
good time, and farther north, still a little 
later. 

Pot grown roses, and those kept only 

artly dormant during the winter months 
= being housed in a mild greenhouse 
make the best to plant for successf 
growth the first season. 

It frequently happens that perfectly 
dormant plants dug bom a field will not 
start to grow as readily as is desired. Itis 
for this reason pot grown plants are the 
best, and why it is best not to plant too 
early in the season.—H. M. M. 


AN IDEA IN GROWING SALVIA 

Salvia is usually grown in masses or 
heavy borders, and we have seen this so 
often we cannot help but suggest a relief 
from the brilliant display of this glowing 
but handsome plant. 

Instead of the mass or heavy border, 
why not grow salvia with two or more 
green, or brilliantly hued foliage plants 
between the salvia plants? It will be a 





wonderful relief to the eye—H. M M. 
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“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shin 
ray) oo side walls; with “CREO- 
IPT” Stained Shingles (mos 
green) roof. Save painting and re- 
pair expease. A better effect than clapboards 
and plain shingle roof. 
The pleasing colorsare permanent 


and give your home lasting charm. 


“CREO-DIPT”’ 


STAINED SHING Be 
17 Grades 16-18-24 inch 30 Colors 
Preserved in creosote—stained any color, 
rot, decay, worm and weather proof. 
a lifetime without paint. 
Send for book of homes and 
sample colors on wood. 


Give Name of Your Lumber Dealer 


CREO-DIPT Co. INC. 
Standard Stained Shingle Co. 
1076 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N.Y. 

Factory in Chicago for West 
Postpaid 
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All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 

















Hardy Everblooming 













The 10 collections, including the 6 Roses, 72 Plants, for $2.00. 
Any Five Collections For $1.00 
Bw We guarantee satisfaction and eafe arrival “@@ 
Our 1917 catalog, —- 
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flowe tural sions wat FREE 
Bros. Co., Box 619 ld, O. 
On their own roots 
Rose ALL WILL BLOOM 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


WOMAN FLORIST 


A 

6 Hardy Everblooming 2 . 
Sent to any address postpaid; 

Rhes Reid, Crimson, 










3 ering Can 
3 Choice Double 
3 Choice is, « 
10 Lovely Giadwoli, « « 
10Superb Pansy 


Dollar, Post-Paid. Gu 


Any Five Cc_lections for One tee 
taafmc te Once = customer, always one. Catalog Free. 













Woolflower 
m introduced by us three years 

ago is now acknowledged to be 
the greatest new garden an- 
nual. It is a success every- 
where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
many branches bearing great 
balls of wool-like substance and 
most intense crimson scarlet. 

Flowers develop in June and 
mone fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt. 10 ets., 
8 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
ors and vigor they are marvels. 
— Seed Mets. per pkt.,8 for 5ets. 

Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
fm 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 

3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for enly 20 cts, 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Oar Cetaler of Tlower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 

gare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 


Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 
LEWIS CHILDS, 










Inc., Floral Park, N. Y¥. 


















WHAT JANET DREAMED 

One day a family of mice moved into 
the house where the four Smith children 
live and made a nest in the wall between 
the nursery and the dining room. That 
night, when it was all dark and still, Mr. 





and Mrs. Mouse and the two Mouse child- 
ren, Silky and Fluff, crept out into the | 
Smiths’ dining room, and had a feast of | 
eake and cheese. The next night they | 
feasted again, but the third night the 

went to bed hungry, for Mamma Smith 
had found out there were mice in the house 
and had put all the food where they 
couldn’t get it. After that the poor mice 
hardly had anything to eat, and they were 
getting so hungry that they thought they 
would have to move to another house 
when one night they got a fine supper, and 
all because the little Smiths were naughty. 

Papa Smith was away that evening, 
and Mamma Smith had a headache, so 

u would have thought the children would 
be as good as possible. Instead, they 
were careless and got spots on the table- 
cloth, and when they finished eating their 
faces were smeared with food. Then, if 
you will believe it, they cried and didn’t 
want to be washed. The little mice in the 
wall heard them cry, and heard Mrs. 
Smith say: 

“Very well! you may go to bed dirty if | 
you want to, but when Papa comes, I am 
sure he won’t want to kiss sticky faces.” 

She supposed that when they thought | 
of that they would all say “Let’s be| 
washed,” but Janet, whose face had jelly 
on it, said “I don’t care,’”’ and ran into the 

nursery, and the others followed. 

Soon they were sound asleep. After 
awhile Papa Smith came home, and he 
looked surprised when he saw the sticky 
faces on the pillows, so he turned out the 
lights and went to bed. 

A little later Papa Mouse called his | 
family. ‘Come, Mamma,” he said to| 
Mrs. Mouse. “Come, Fluff, and Silky. 
Supper is ready for us in the nursery to- 
night; I’ll gnaw a hole; we'll go right in.” 

so he went to gnawing, and when he 
had gnawed a tiny hole he wrinkled his 
nose and began to sniff. 

“Come here, Mamma, and smell,” he 
said, and Mrs. Mouse put her little gray 
nose thru the hole and sniffed delightedly. 

“Delicious!” said she. ‘The children 
must smell too.” 

So Silky and Fluff each had a smell, 
then they both hugged their Mamma 
and got back out of the way so their Papa 
could make the hole larger. As soon as it 
was big enough he went thru. Mrs. 
Mouse and the children followed. 

“Here we are,” cried Papa Mouse. 
“Here is jelly on Janet’s face’’—‘I like 
jelly,” said Flufy, “and gravy on little 
John’s’’—“T like gravy,” said Silky, “and 
lemon pie on Tom’s and Marion’s.” 

Then each little mouse sat down on a 
sticky face and began to nibble as fast as 
he could. . They ate and ate, declaring 
that a better supper never had been eaten, 
till Fluff, trying to get the very last taste 
of the jelly, bit a little too deep, and Janet 
woke up with a cry. Then off scurried 
four gray mice, so fast that thetr tiny feet 
twinkled and the last little tail was thru 
the hole in the wall before Mamma Smith 
could find out why Janet was crying. 

“T want my face washed,” she wailed, 
“T dreamed a mouse bit me.” 

The other children sat up in bed looking 
very solemn. “Please wash us, too,” they 
said. 

So they were washed in the middle of 
the night, and they promised never to go 
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Standards of Service 


In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence, Uncle 
Sam's postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, 


perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 


with the neighboring towns 


and villages. One-fourth ot 
the 10,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight 
up to the farmer's door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in win- 
ter, nor grope along dark roads 
at night for friendly news or 
aid in time of trouble. Right 
in the heart of his home is his 
telephone. It is the American 
farmer's key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








Our ready-cut homes are the last word in 
design, modern construction and economy 
Buying material cut-to-fit in this way is the 
modern method—just as logical as that the 
automobile should supersede the horse and 
buggy. 

We Guarantee you full satisfaction. 


You gaye in labor cost— because ail the lum- 
ber is cut-to-fit. Each piece of material is 
numbered and its place is shown 

You save in freight—because you pay freight 
only on actual material used in the home. 
Therefore we can ship you direct anywhere 
and save you money 


Write for our Plan Book—tt’s free 


READY_ BUILT HOUSE co. 


IP STREET, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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to bed again with dirty faces.—G. H. 


Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 








S 


was a stranger in the town, it w: 


lished. 


might be that of their boy. 


ardent haste 
adventure. 
completely forge 


with regard to the fate of a loved one; 


trouble indeed. 


whereabouts, 


postcards, and other messages. So, 


“Tf you’ve a 
In the old home far away, 


You've put off day by day; 


Before it is too late. 





Mother o° Mine 


EVERAL years ago in a West Texas railroad town in which I happened 
to live, a nineteen-year-old boy was brutally murdered. As the boy 


weeks at the local morgue before a complete identification could be estab- 
And tragic and pitiful as the whole affair was, to me the most tragic 
and most pitiful feature of it all lay in the significance of the hundreds 
of letters that were received from heartbroken 
wandering somewhere upon the face of the eart 
to know if the unidentified body of the unfortunate victim referred to 


We know that boys, in their late teens often leave home actuated by 
various motives; some after a quarrel with parent or guardian; some in too 
to become self-supporting; and others any oe quest of 

_ to me it was a revelation that so many 
t a mother’s love as to willingly cause her the anxiety of 
living day after ds ay with no message from them 
certainty of death itself would be easier to bear than this uncertainty 


or hunger, poverty, disease, or distress of whatever kind. 
And years are so, long. 

So to you, O Man, who may read these lines, I want to say, if you are 
intentionally keeping from the mother who bore you & know edge ‘of your 
don’t do it for an hour longer. 
cruelty which you have no right to visit upon her. 
cannot go to her you can at least send her a message, however brief, to say 
where you are and that you love her still. 

Many a man, also, who is innocent of the cruelty of wilfully hiding from 
his mother is still guilty of neglecting her in the matter of occasional letters, 


gray-haired mother 
Sit down and write the letter 


Don’t wait until her tired steps 
Reach Heaven’s pearly gate, 
But show her that you think of her 


The tender words unspoken, 
The letters 
The long-forgotten messages, 

The wealth of love unspent— 

For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved ones wait; 

So show them that you care for them 
Before it is too late.” 


us necessary to hold the body several 


arents whose boys were 
n, and who were anxious 


ys could so 
« It seems to me that the 


whether he were suffering from cold 
This would be 


t is a very refinement of 
And if it is so that you 


rs never sent, 


—Myrtle Middleton Powell. 
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SPRING RENOVATING 

Putting shabby furnishings back into 
shabby places, however clean all may be, 
makes housecleaning a discouraging pro- 
cess. 

If the shades at storeroom and attic 
windows are faded and unsightly, cut 
from the best portion of each a piece as 
long as is desired and stitch a hem at each 
end. Paint the curtains on one side with 
dark green paint and when dry turn them 
over and paint the other side. Tack these 
curtains to the window frames with small 
tacks and they will look well for a long 
time. I cut the curtains to reach about 
half the length of the window so as to let 
in plenty of sunlight. If light-colored 
shades are used elsewhere in the house, 
these should be painted to correspond. 

Half a dollar’s worth of aluminum paint 
will put everything shining about the 
place. Go over the wheel and hoops of the 
washing machineandit willseemalmost new. 





I have painted the metal part of a 


shabby coffee-mill and the rusty outside 
of a bread-box making them seem clean 
and new. It transforms faded old flower 
pots and improves the worn nickle of an 
old stove. 

Varnish stain does wonders with marred 
furniture, covering the scratches while it 
improves the surface luster. 

Experiments with the dye-pot are 
exceedingly interesting and profitable. 
Frequently the coloring of faded draperies 
or cushion covers will quite transform a 
room grown dingy from hard usage. 

At even the most trying of times a can 
of paint is within our reach. And one can 
of paint will work wonders. It will freshen 
the worn furniture of the kitchen. Or it 
will transform the inside of that dark, 
dingy cupboard in the dark, gloomy pantry 
so that we open its doors with pleasure in- 
stead of dread. Or it will make the worn 
old sink fresh and sweet. 

Freshen up the shabby corners as well 
as clean them.—A. M.A. 
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Fried Chicken 
Southern Style 


Clean, singe and cut into 
chick- 


y , A. Tey! —-* 
chicken in, n down, 
cover. Cook slowly for 
15 a when 
Dn hen 

and crisp, add 3 table- 
spoons 0 water, Cook 8 
minuteslonger. Take out 
—_——? Thick 


ey cad. 








“Wear- Ever” 


ALUMINUM FRY PAN 
scars the 


The “Wear-Ever” Fry Pan stores ap 
amount of heat than the ordinary 1~ pan, 
meat immediately, thus keeping in the juice—cooks 
thoroughly and quickly. 









Replace utensils that wear out 
withutensils that“ Wear-Ever” x 
7H the 
Cooli 
7 ™ ins 


Only 7 P a Kenskaswoe, 
m. jive in Cansda 


Sond ‘or the sample Northern Aluminum 
1-qt. case Pg Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
tured above. Send prepaid lat. * Wear- 


Mail coupo a Ever’ Stew Pan. Enclosed 
on or before is 30c, in stamps—to be refunded 
May if not eptuaes. Offer good until May 
20, 1917 only. 


» 6°05 6 06.6.6 5 0 6.5 














Wonderful 
Phonograph 


Mr. Edison’s 





Free Trial 


Y keep 
thie now | Edize 2 
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down, 
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Folds 
Compactly 
padded art leather. 
panes. Buy of ro auto dealer or write for FREE 
ows 8 styles; also tire holders, etc, 


McKINNON DASH COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y.- 

















Flies will not stay in a room where 
itis grown. Very mysterious, but 
tests show such to be the case, 
Blooms in a short time (60 days 
from planting). Flowers both sum- 


mer and winter. Package of seed 
mail with catalogue. 10 Cemts. 
APAN SEED +» Desk 3 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


SHEET MUSIC ‘Svecthearts sui Gl VEN 


to anyone sending only 10c in silver or stamps 
for latest song hit—**IN THE MELLOW MOONLIGHT”. 
Money back if not pleased. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CO., 339 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago 


OLD COIN WANTED Will pay $2. 


for 1904 Dollar, proof; 10¢ for 1912 
nickels 8S. Mint;$100 for Dime 1894, 
8. Mint.We want thousands coins and stamps. We offer up 
to $1.00 for certain dates. Send 4c now for our Large Illus 
trated Coin Cir _| Coin Cir Numlematic Back. Dept.44.Fort Worth. Texas 


PATENTS So tetoeenstee aet seae 


Our handbook sent free on request. All pat- 
ents secured through us are described without cost to the 
patentee in the Scientific American. Muna & Co., Patent Attor- 
nevs. 667 Woolworth Bid., N.¥.Washington, D.C. Omee, 625 F.St. 

















AUNTY HOPEFUL ON FOOLS 

no “Fools is goin’ to be fully as 
plentiful this year, I guess, as 
they ever was before,” remarked 
Aunty Hopeful as she noticed it 
was the first of April. “It would 
be a blessin’ if this was the only day they 
was allowed to go loose but they’re like 
the poor—we have to do the best we can 
with ’em the year ’round. Some folks say 
there’s no fool like an old one but to my 
mind there isn’t no holdin’ a candle for 
foolishness to a girl who’s drifted a bit past 
the usual marryin’ age without gettin’ 
hitched up and who wakes up to the fact 
that folks is goin’ to be callin’ her an old 
maid unless she gets in under the matri- 
monial wire a neck ahead of Father Time. 
The carryin’ on she'll resort to in her 
efforts to lay hold on a husband is usually 
fit to land her in an asylum for the feeble 
minded. 

“T’ll never forget how Angelica Stubbs 
went on when Rev. Van Tassel first took 
charge of the church down to the Corners. 
Bein’ as he wasn’t married, she had her 
cap all set for him. It didn’t need no 
revival to increase her zeal for the King- 
dom just then either. If Angelica was any 
indication of the power of the preacher’s 
gospel, the Corners could have been re- 
named the ‘Holy City’ by the end of a 
fortnight. 

“Among other things,” continued 
Aunty, ‘“‘Angelica arranged a reception for 
the poor man. The day before it was to 
take place he left town sayin’ however that 
he’d be back in time for the doin’s. He 
hadn’t come by supper time and some of 
the folks was for in’ the affair off, but 
Angelica said the ice cream and cake 
which she’d solicited had to be et so they 
went on with it. Everyone was sittin’ 
around the church wonderin’ what sort of 
a reception they was goin’ to have without 
a victim to shake hands with when he 
drove up, helped a young woman out of 
his buggy and led her into the midst of 
the gatherin’. 

“ ‘Friends,’ says he, ‘I know there isn’t 
one of you who won’t rejoice that I’ve 
brought home a wife. I want all of you to 
think as much of her as you do of me.’ 

“ ‘Which ain’t much’— exploded An- 

lica before ‘Ma’ Harriman clapped her 
hand over her mouth, Then Angelica 
fainted and the reception had to go on 
without her. She hadn’t never got over it. 
Rev. Van Tassel calls her his ‘thorn in the 
fiesh.’ But I think she’s just a common, 
ordinary fool! When a woman gets it into 
her head that the world won’t wag alon 
any further until she captures a husband, 
there isn’t no tellin’ what sort of contrari- 
ness she'll be up to. She’s pretty apt to 
spill her foolishness over the whole cal- 
endar instead of holdin’ it down to a single 
day.’’—Orin Crooker. 


FROM TWO TO SIX 

I realized the need of someone to help 
our farm neighbors out with their family 
sewing, but as I was skilled, only as a 
seamstress, not as a dressmaker, I at first 
thought I could not enter this field. 

But when I heard one woman say, that 
on her next trip to town, she must see if 
she could find some simple ‘‘ready-mades”’ 
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by 
on ten Victor Records 





The Victor Company 


announces 
a complete course 
in vocal training 


Oscar Saenger 


in twenty lessons 


$ 25 


Sopreno; Mezzo-Sopranos Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 


Every student or vocal music, every aspiring 
young singer, every one who has a voice, even 
though it be untrained, can now develop his or her 
talents under the direction of Oscar Saenger— 
America’s greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a 
practical efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

No matter where they may live, all those who wish to 
aing may now learn to do so under the direction of a master 
who is credited with having entered more pupils upon success- 
ful operatic, oratorio or concert careers than has any other 
teacher in the United States. : 

The course consists of ten double-faced Victor Records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. 

There is a separate set of records for each of the follow- 
ing five voices: Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, 
and Bass, 

For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone produc- 
tion have been secured through Oscar Saenger’s personal 
choice of the artists best qualified to serve as exemplars, 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any 
of the voices mentioned above, may be procured any 
Victor dealer at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the 
Saenger Studio in New York. 


Write for an illustrated booklet 
giving full information about the series of Victor Records of 
the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will gladly 
send a copy upon receipt of your request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


t Notice. All Victor Talking Mach!nes are patented and are only 
Neensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. 


All Victor Records are 
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for her children, it occurred to me that I 
could make simple clothes for wee tots. 
I bought some patterns of bloomers, plain 
little apron dresses and cunning little slip- 


patented and are only licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines x 
are scientifically coordinated and synchro- ) 
nized by our special ptocesses of manu- _ 
facture; and their ase, except with cach 














overs and announced to my friends that I ether, | emag- Mie 

was ready to sew for their small children. ing and. —t- 4 . — 

I ge mem ee me in = a to e is ctor; 

six. These required no fitting and made \ } |] ‘Bi 
the designs easy to carry out. = 1 C ro a f J \ 

I watched sales of pesca 9 OP pant “Victrola” isthe Registered Trade-mark of ZA 
goods and trimmings, and when I any the Victor Talking Machine Company desig-| | A— Pot@ee™ , 
spare time from filling orders, I could make Woe the products of this Company only. | \Wi ons ee) - 

i The of th Vi 7 tL veal ee 
up a few garments that readily sold when inaet ie ~ ase ps! — A bee 


displayed. Being handy at doing hand- 
work, I could add a tiny touch of briar 
stitching, or embroidery to a simple little 
own that would make it pretty enough to 
suitable for any occasion that the little 
ones might attend.—M. C. R. 


Talking Machine or Phonograph products is 
misleading and illege!. 
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REFINISHING AN OLD HOUSE! 


What We Did with Ten Dollars 





iO find a suitable 

finish for ppinted 

woodwork and 
floors in the old farm 
house often proves very 
pugzling. Such was 
my experience. 

Our former home 
had been in a small but 
well arranged, new, 
and modern apart- 
ment in a city of some 
size. The woodwork, 
floors and walls were 
finished by the land- 
lord according to our 
suggestion. ‘Then, like true back-to-the- 
landers we found ourselves on a farm. 

The farm house was not one of those 
dilapidated sort of affairs one reads 
about in stories, but just a common old 
house—rather home-like and in quite good 
repair. The outside was painted white 
with brown trim, not unattractive with 
the pleasant surrounding trees and climb- 
ing vines. 

The inside presented the problem. Here 
we found a combination of many colors 
not unlike Joseph’s coat of old, and we 
realized that it was a case of something 
“must be did.”’” There being no accom- 
modating landlord to appeal to, it was up 
to us. 

Early winter in Minnesota was upon us, 
so it was rather out of the question to do 
the work at that time and besides there 
were many other things of even more ur- 
rent consideration. During the winter 

took occasion to study paint catalogs 
and investigate local supplies of paint 
with reference to the changes to be made. 

The kitchen and pantry came in for 
first thought. The kitchen is one of those 
‘nice large rooms,” used for dining room, 
kitchen, and for almost every other pur- 
pose, which in the past have seemed so 
desirable to farm people, at least to judge 
from the number of that kind found in 
farm houses. The woodwork of this room 
was done in a shade of terra-cotta, sort of 
reddish tan, the wall paper being a light 
brown of good design, but a shade that 
fought with the wood finish. The floor 
was of hard wood, and had been poorly 
cared for, the dining room part being 
covered with a printed linoleum of large 
design. It was so worn that it presented a 
series of elevations and depressions not 
very pleasant to behold or to walk upon. 

The pantry shelves and woodwork were 
dark green; “grass green’? comes nearest 
to describing the color. The walls were 
painted buff, but were badly cracked, 
allowing a hideous bright blue to show 
thru, where the paint had peeled off. 

The living room was papered appropri- 
ately in a good shade of brown, but the 
woodwork had been painted red, a shade 
not bad for a barn, the soft wood floor 
being done to match. 





The remaining downstairs room, a bed-| 


room, had a lead colored paint on the 
floor, pea-green finish, and bird’s-egg- 
blue wall paper; a striking combination | 
you will agree. 

The upstairs was painted in the same 


“Jead and red” used downstairs. Can you 
see the conglomerate effect of all? 
A Puzzling Problem to Solve 
The paper, being almost new and quite 
well selected, was left for another year. 
The problem then was to find a finish for 
bot h fic 0TS and wot riwork, something that 
would readily cover up existing hues, yet 
be easily applied and withal economical. 
Moreover something must be found that 
would harmonize as much as possible with 
the furniture, fumed oak, and with the 
wal paper in use, as well as that we 
planned to use when re-papering. Par- 
ticularly, I wanted a finish for floors that 














would wear well and 
not show dust easily, | 
and, there was that 
“every-room-a-differ- 
ent-color’’ plan to 
avoid, 

First I considered | 
using white enamel on | 

woodwork, but 
since that required 
three or four coats) 
over dark paint to| 
look well, and the! 
time and expense| 
were all objects in tae 
case, I looked for 
something more suitable. Finally I de- 
cided on a dark oak varnish stain as being 
the most satisfactory for both floors and 
woodwork, thruout the downstairs at 
least. 

The varnish stain is just what the name 
implies, a varnish and stain combined, 
applied over a flat paint of suitable color. 
It can be had in different colors to imitate 
almost any wood; dark or light oak, 
mahogany, walnut, etc. Two coats, one 
the flat paint, in this case a light terra- 
cotta, and the other a varnish stain, finish 
any surface. There is no tedious work of 
graining, as the stain in the varnish brushes 
in with quite a natural wood effect. 

We did all of this refinishing ourselves 
when the weather got warm and before 
the work in the fields was rushing. 

Great Improvement Made 

The pantry received a little different 
treatment from the rest of the rooms, 
altho the varnish stain was used on the 
woodwork. We gave the pantry shelves 
two coats of white paint and a final coat of 
white enamel. The walls, after being 
scraped and having the cracks filled with 
putty, were given two coats of light buff 
paint. The floor, being too worn to finish 
in any way, was covered with a piece of 
the linoleum that had covered part of the 
big kitchen. By laying papers down under 
it where needed, the floor was made quite 
level in spite of its former condition. The 
change was truly remarkable. A shabby, 
dingy, unsanitary place became a neat, 
attractive and cleanly room, a fit place for 
food. 











The balance of the linoleum was put on 
the “kitchen side” of the room, where it 
was most needed and was least conspicuous 
from the living room. By using a grass 
rug of reddish ‘leven color under the din- 
ing room table on the varnished floor, and 
a folding screen of brown burlap to shut 
off the view of the range, kitchen table, 
etc., we manage to achieve a “dining room’ 
effect. 

Had I felt justified in the expenditure I 
would have covered the whole room with 
an inlaid linoleum in an oak plank design, 
as this gives the same appearance as a 
varnished floor, besides giving unlimited 
wear and requiring little effort to keep it 
clean. 

When planning work of this sort it is 
well to have your dealer estimate the 
amount of paint needed, and quote gallon 
prices on the lot, rather than buy what you 
think you will need in small quantities. 
The total cost of two good brushes, a wall 
scraper, and all the paints and varnish 
for finishing the down stairs did not exceed 
$10. 

The improved appearance of the several 
rooms was almost startling, not only the 
added freshness that new paint gives, but 
the added harmony in colors and effect. 
The floors, since refinishing required such 
a small amount of work to keep them up, 
and in fact results were so satisfactory 
that we have decided to “do over” the 
upstairs in the same way next spring.— 
Mrs. R. G., Jones. 
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How to Choose 
the Talc you Use 


All talcums are not alike. An em- 
inent scientist—A. A. Breneman, 
M.Sc.,of New York—tested and 
proved this. His report shows: 


Ist Colgate’s Talc contains $ times 
more boric acid—that mild anti- 
septic—than the other 5 he tested. 


2nd Colgate’s Talc contains other 
healing and sanative ingredients 
not found in the others. 


Sed Colgate’s Talc has maintained 
its superiority—the first test hav- 
ing been made in 1909 and the 
second in 1916, with the same 
result. 


Sold everywhere. A trial box of Cashmere 
Bouquet or Baby Talc, and copies of Dr. 
Breneman's Keport sent for 4c. 


COLGATE @& CO. 
Dept. 87, 199 Fulton St. New York 


COLGATE’S 


TALC POWDER 


is the title of 
our very lat- 


“Pumps for 
Every Service” ¢st_,book_ 02 


Describes pumps for farm and 
water supply, irrigation, me- 
chanical milking system and 
many other uses—one for 
every purpose and for every 
kind of power. Send for 
it. And ask our Service it. 
—free—to help you select the 
pump for your needs from 
the 300 styles and sizes of 


Gourns PUMPS 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Guaranteed. Backed 
by 69 years’ pump- 
making experience. 
Write today to De- 
partment 80, 
The Goulds Mfg. Ca, 
Main Office & Wha. 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: 
New York 


Boston 
Philade!phia 
Chicago 





Easy Lessons 
Ge) In Baby & 
ROISINS 


“I suppose you see I have been crying,” 
said Mary when Helen was scarcely inate 
the door. 

“What in the world is the trouble? Is 
the baby ill?” 

“T don’t know. He cries all the time. I 
get no rest day or night. The doctor tells 
me to change the food and watch whether 
it agrees with him or not, but I don’t know 
how and we can’t afford a trained nurse 
all the time. WhatamItodo? Iamso 
discouraged.” Then she exclaimed in 
sheer tion, “Four years of Latin 
and what good does it do me now?” 

“T don’t believe the years we spent on 
Latin were wasted,” Helen sympathized, 
“but it does seem as if we should have been 

iven some training in baby raising, which 
is the life work of the majority of women. 
I wonder if the time will ever come when 
the care of the child will be considered an 
essential part of a girl’s education. It 
would not be amiss if a young man had a 
few lessons too. Let me take him and rest 
you a bit.” And Helen reached for the 
precious bundle that was the cause of so 
much worry. 

“It is too bad you could not hear the 
lecture yesterday,’ she continued. ‘The 
speaker emphasized this very thing we are 
talking about, educated parenthood. He 
bad welfare charts hung all around the 
room and there was one on the platform 
that said, ‘Save the Babies’ in big letters. 
An electric bulb was placed right under 
these words. The light flashed on and off 
every second, and the speaker said, ‘Every 
time that hght flashes, a baby dies.’ Isn’t 
that terrible! Then he went on to say that 
being a baby was about the most hazard- 
ous thing under the sun, even worse than 
being a soldier, because more babies die in 
proportion to the number born than sol- 
diers in comparison with the number en- 
listed. Then he told of the large number 
of people who suffer all their lives from 
the effects of preventable disease, just 
because their parents did not know how 
to take proper care of them in childhood, 
or because they were compelled by cir- 
cumstances to live in unsanitary surround- 
ings. Then he talked of Baby Week.” 

“Baby Week?” repeated Mary, cur- 
iously. 

“Yes, he said that the National Govern- 
ment is now realizing the great importance 
of making known to the nts and the 
whole community, facts which they should 
know about the care of babies, and also 
that a community should be made to see 
that its babies are of ter importance 
than anything else, and that there is need 
of permanent work for their welfare. So 
the Children’s Bureau has undertaken to 
establish an annual Baby Week to call 
attention to facts about babies, which if 
well known will save many babies’ lives. 
Isn’t that fine.” 

“How will it be observed?” asked Mary. 

“Ministers will preach about babies and 
there will be special school programs, 
outing days for mothers, health talks by 

hysicians, Baby Health Conferen 
Ghd Welfare Exhibits and all sorts o 
things to educate ple in the care of 
babies. Last year in March they made a 
beginning, he said, and more than two 
thousand communities observed Baby 
Week. This year the dates are May first 
to sixth and it is thought that there will be 
more than five times as many places cele- 
brate a Baby Week or at least aBaby Day. 

If you are interested why don’t you 
write to Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. for 
the pamphlet called Baby Week Cam- 
paigns? Itisfree. I believe the baby is 
asleep. Shall I lay him in his crib? I 
really must go for John will be waiting. 
Good bye.”—Mary T. Watts. 
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You Can Avoid | 


Making Costly Mistakes! 
Y know so much about horses that you are not afraid to 





trade with any man. But buying a heating plant for your 
home is different. The many mechanical points involved 
make it imperative to knowwhat manufacturer stands behind the 
plant. So play safe! Secure future satisfaction by investing in a 


Round Oak 


Moistair Heating System 


Only Heating System that Autfo- 
matically Ventilates and Humidifies 
Made by the makers of the genuine Round Oak Stove 


Everybody knows the famous 
Round Oak Stoves. Probably you own 
one. Good stove! Worth the money! 


Well, Round Oak Moistair Heat- 
ing Systems are “worth the money,” too. 
Users of more than 60,000 have proven it! 


Costs more than common warm 
air heating systems—well worth it.Plenty of 
warmth all winter in ALL THE ROOMS, 
right down to the floor! 


What a pleasure to have ever-chang- 
ing MOISTAIR instead of dry air that irri- 
tates children’s throats, that ruins the furni- 
ture! Whata saving, too—tons of fuel saved! 
What satisfaction from every standpoint. 
Note at the lefta few of theexclusive money- 
saving features of this system. Then deci 
here and now to buy N a until 
you investigate the Round 


iThis Great Book FREE £ 


FREE Heating Plan, Too! 1 


a 
Handsome illustrated book fully explains this Al 
wonderful plant. With book goes Information Blank, i 
Fill it out. Return to us and our 
engineers wil] supply you with a 
Complete Heating Plan, including ff 
cost, etc., for your home. No 
obligation to you. With book 
goes name of nearest author 
ized dealer selling and install- 
ing Round Oak Moistair 
plesting Systems. Get this 


eaten 
Sain 
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Send Coupon Now. 
Many Dealers Sell Round 
Oak Moistair Heating 
Systems on Easy Terms, 
To be eure of the genuine, buy only under the 
trade-mark showing the Round Oak Indian. 


THE BECKWITH CO. 
Round Oak Folks, 78 Front St. 


Dowagiac, Michigan 
Established 1871 
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| Write for How to Obtain a 
Patent. List of Patent 

Buyers and Inventions 

Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
in prises offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion of patentability.Our four books sent free. 

| Vietor J. Evans & Co., 7849th Washington, D.C, 


Read them. 





bandied Kniveeand Rasors in U.S.and we will 
show you how to make more. Special outfit offer, 


SOVELTY OCUFLERY 00., 156 Bar St.. CANTON, ONTO 
It pays to answer the guaranteed advertisements in Successful Farming. 
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RUAMIE’S PINK CAMEO 


Continued from Page 77 


dishes clattered and she could not hear 
what her father was saying. 

“Mr. Silas Jones,” she explained, “‘has 
promised to help me and see that I do 
everything right.”’ 

“But Ruamie,” objected Professor Wil- 
gon, “will not this require work much too 
strenuous for a girl?” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Uncle Rodney. 
“Where are you going to keep your bees, 
Amie?”’ 

“Behind the barn, Uncle Rodney. You 
aee there must be something on the north 
and west to break the wind.” 

Aunt Sarah chuckled. “You'll have to 
watch your Uncle, or he'll be managing the 
whole thing for you, child.” 

In some mysterious way Ruamie felt 
that at last these kinsfolk of hers had 
opened their hearts to her. She felt warm- | 
ly comfortable, as tho she had just stepped 
out of the snow and sleet into a bright, 





warm room. 
“I’m going to fit up part of 
for my honey room, may Sem 
“Bless your heart, we'll all help you 
There’s an old fountain pump in the barn 
that you can have. I recollect I saw Silas 
Jones squirting water on a swarm once to 
make them settle.” 
thank 
Ruamie h uppily. 
this minute.” 


the cellar 


| 
Aunt Sarah,” sighed | 


“Oh, 
ould begin 


you, 
“TI wish I « 


Certainly, during the months that 
followed, Ruamie had no time for day 
dreaming, and at night she was too tired to | 


dream, she had to use allher timesleeping 
More than once she had to telephone for 
old Mr. Silas to come and help her in an 
emergency. Sometimes it ay 
siderable amount of courage to follow his 
advice, which was, “Keep cool. No mat- 
ter what happens, keep cool.” 

Now, as bees go, Italian bees are gentle 
and kind. But even gentle, kind bees can 
sting if they want to. One sultry August | 

| 
| 
' 


took con- 


morning Ruamie had been carefully 
destroying queen cells, as she did every 
ten days, to prevent them from swarming 
so often, and somehow a bee found its way | 
inside her veil and stung herear. Just then 
a swarm of bees which had been hanging 
around the outside of a hive for some time, 
sailed off to the orchard, and before she 
could start in pursuit Aunt Sarah came out 
to tell her the grocer had telephoned to 
find out how much honey she could send 
him the next day. By the time that mat-| 
ter was settled, the adventurous swarm 
had settled too—high up in a Jonathan 
apple tree. It may not have been a lady- 
like thing to climb the apple tree, with a 
large basket containing a smoker and a bee 
brush, hanging on her arm, it may not! 
have seemed romantic or artistic, and it 
was not easy, but Ruamie did it. After 
the bees had enough smoke to make them | 
stupid, she climbed down until she dared 
»ker fall to the ground. | 
back and with great | 
care brushed the whole swarm into her 
basket. Of course, swarming bees do not 
sting, as a rule, still it was a ticklish piece | 
of work . She was cautiously descending, | 
almost pitying herself, when she heard her | 
Uncle laugh, and her self-pity was gone 

“Pretty good work, Amie,” he praised, 
reaching up for the basket. ‘‘But wouldn’t 
you rather, just now, have your pink 
cameo?”’ 


let her precious s1 
Then she climbe 


n 
d 


“Uncle Rodney,” she cried, “all the} 
cameos in the world aren’t any more won- 


derful than a piece of honey-comb, but if 
it were all ugly and dull and ten times as | 
hard, I'd love to do it to help Dad 

She laughed rather shakily, as she 
swung down from the tree and changed 
the subject 

“Unele Rodney, did you ever see such a 
puffed up ear? I'd defy even old Mr. 


| know what this is? 


Silas to keep cool when he had a fiery fur- 
nace in his ear. Never mind, I'll have 
these bees in a cool hive in a jiffy, any- 
how.” 

The summer passed, and thanks to the 
wonderful pasturage of fruit blossoms and 
alfalfa, with sweet clover and sunflowers 
lining the roadsides, and because it was a 
good honey year, and on account of Mr. 
Silas Jones’ help, and because Ruamie 
worked early and late, her bank account 
grew with amazing strides. 

So that Professor Wilson was not greatly 
distressed when the doctor decided it was 
advisable for him to take an entire year’s 
vacation from teaching. In October, 
when Ruamie had received the returns 
from the last bit of honey and beeswax 
that she dared to sell, she triumphantly 
announced to her family the result of her 
summer's work. 


“T have thirty stands of bees, beloved | 


people, and two hundred and fifty dollars 
in the bank.” 
“Besides enough honey to last us till 


| next year,” put in Aunt Sarah. 


“Are you tired enough to 
winter, or will you manage some drawing 
lessons?” asked Uncle Rodney. 

‘Ruamie laughed. “My art can wait. 
I’m going to study home economics this 
winter, under Aunt Sarah, and be ready for 
my bees at the first hint of spring.” 

That evening, for the second’ time, 
Ruamie was an unintentional eavesdrop- 
per. 

“Sarah,” said Uncle Rodney, “do you 

»99 

“Rodney Goodwin,” cried Aunt Sarah, 
“it’s Amie’s pink cameo! But where on 
earth did you get it?” 

“Had it all the time. Smith told me she 
was trying to sell it, so I bought it.” 

“And some day,” suggested Aunt 
Sarah, “‘perhaps Christmas’”’ 

“Um-hum,” agreed Uncle Rodney. 

“Will it hurt her feelings? She’s so 
independent, will she understand?” 

Uncle Rodney laughed. “Amie under- 
stand? Bless you, Sarah, the child knows 
that we love her. And isn’t she as sensible 
as Grandmother Goodwin herself?” 


FANCY CAKES WHILE YOU WAIT 

The housewife who finds it impossible to 
keep freshly baked cakes on hand at all 
times, yet wishes to feel always ready for 
guests, will do well to make the acquaint- 
ance of sundry small cakes which may be 
made almost literally “while they wait.” 

Of course the stores provide small cakes 
which do very well in an emergency, but 
with many wives there is a certain pride 
which insists on serving something original 
and “different.” To these the little com- 
bination cakes will provide the way out, 


and at the same time prove as attractive | 


to the eye as they are satisfactory to the 
palate. 

The making of such small cakes requires 
the establishing of an emergency shelf 


| containing materials for blending the de- 


sired dainties. A conservative list, which 
may be added to as experience and in- 
dividuality demand, includes the follow- 
ing: 

One package each of long, thin crackers, 
known saltines, large, round salted 
crackers or butter crackers, graham 
wafers, vanilla wafers, and lemon snaps. 

For the fillings the materials most used 
are prepared nut meats of various kinds, 
peanut butter, dates, washed and stoned, 
maraschino or preserved cherries, pow- 


aS 


|dered sugar, marshmallows, and even a 
| can of marshmallow creme, if available. 


The beginner in made-in-a-minute cake 
making will do well to try first: 
Trilby Cookies—Blend together 1 c. 


sugar, % c. milk or water, and 1 Ib. 


rest. this | 
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$2 A MONTH 
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21 JEWEL 


Sent on Approval with lowest 
made on a genr ine 21 Jewel Elgin. 
Offer with our Free Catalog. 

Why Pay Cash? Our New Easy Pay- 
ment Pian Helps Thousands 
and Will Help You— 

Our NewCatalog teems with Watch Bargains. 
It shows the very watch you have always 
wanted at the Jow price and Easy Terms you 
can afford to pay. A Guaranteed $10 Elcin 
as low as $7;$25 Thin Modelsat $17.50; ard cn 
nee Watches, we save you a third. 

Write for it Today. 

ree Catalog Postal will do. This 

New Book qill post 

you. It tells you just what you want to know 
about Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry. 


Harris-Goar Co., Dept. 69 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Do You Want 
This Camera? 





Of course you do. Now, when all nature 
is at its best you will most enjoy a camera. 
You will find no end of persons and objects 
you will wish to photo once you get one of 
these handy roll film, box cameras. 


This Seneca Scout Camera appeals to all 
—boys and girls, men and women. You can 
make really fine pictures with it. It is light, 
strong, quick, complete. It takes a picture 
2%"x3%"". The lens is a good oneand cuts 
a sharp picture. The shutter is a reliable 
automatic for time or instantaneous ex- 
posure. 

A card or letter will insure your getting full 
information how to get one of these ,valuabie 
cameras for a little easy work. 
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105 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 











10 to 5.000 Yearly 


puccess ladvor Closets sell on sight. Make money the trst 
day. Homes without sewerage, plumbing, running water 
possible buyers. Doctors and Boards of health endorse and 
advise its use Sells to all classes. Kills disease germs 
Eliminates outdoor closet. Is clean, sbsolutely odorless, 
germ proof. Use in any room, hall, cellar or shed. Needs 
bat fifteen minutes attention twice a month. Sells year 
stround, No previvus selling experience or ability needed. 


Sell Indoor 's 
Make $40 to $100 weck. One man sold 12 fir-t week 
Anothar sold 6 in four bours. A farmer with horse an! 
buggy gold 8 out of every 6 calle. Another used 
auto and made $12 aday. YOU CAN DO AS WELL. 

Demonstrator F PEE 

We give exclusive territory and pro- 
tection, Demonstrator F: regular 
agents. Work ail or part of time. Ter- 
ritory bemng taken rapidly The Success 







































AGENTS 


ie an improvement over all others, 4 
Guaranteed 30 day free trial at our risk. 3° 
FREE Agents’ Proposition, Liter- =s 
sture. Territory rights free to first in =e 
field. Territory going fast, Write now, es 
SUCCESS INDOOR CLOSET CO. =s 
844 Success Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, 5* 
Make $40 Weekly Setting Goodyear Raincoat. 


Sample coat free. Write for agency. Geed- 
year Bfe.Co. 420 LIN. Bide... Kansas City.Mo. 





See advertising index on page three. 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Royal, a Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, makes it possible 
to produce appetizing and wholesome cakes, muffins, corn 
bread, etc., with fewer eggs than are usually required. In many 
recipes the number of eggs may be reduced one-half and 
excellent results obtained by using an additional quantity of 
Royal Baking Powder, about a teaspoon, in place of each 
egg omitted. The following tested recipe is a practical example: 


EVERYDAY CAKE 


% cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 


1 egg 
lcup milk or water 
2 cups flour 
8 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon extract 
The old method called for 3 eggs 
DIRECTIONS :—Cream shortening; 
add sugar. flavoring and well beaten 
ege Sift together flour,salt and 
baking powder, and add alter- 
nately with the milk to the 


mixture. Bake in loaf, layers or pat- 
ty pans. May also be used for cot- 
tage pudding. 


Booklet of practical recipes which economize in eggs and other 


expensive ingredients mailed 


on request. Address 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 120 William St., New York 
Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream 

of Tartar, derived from Grapes, and adds 

none but healthful qualities to the food, 





No Alum No Phosphate 





ed 

chopped dates, with any flavoring desired. 
Spread vanilla wafers with this and put 
together sandwich fashion. 

Marshmallow Crisps—Into a portion of | 
marshmallow creme stir chopped nut 
meats. Spread graham wafers with this 
and put two together, having cream on 
top. Ora mixture of nut meats and raisins 
is a delightful combination. 

Cherry Tidbits—Blend powdered sugar, 
water and flavoring as for Trilby Cookies, 
only using chopped cherries instead of 
dates in the mixture. Spread on Lemon 
Snaps and top with a whole cherry. 

Still more desirable cakes require the 
use of the oven, but the result justifies the 
additional time and effort. 

Marshmallow Puffe—Set marshmallows 
on tops of round butter crackers, finish 
with a single English walnut meat, and 
brown carefully. These are a delicious 
accompaniment to ice cream for those who 
dislike too much sweet. 

Chocolate Sandwiches—Melt one square 
of chocolate, add one-quarter teaspoonful 
vanilla and powdered sugar, with water, to 
make an icing. Spread on vanilla wafers 
and set lemon snaps on top.—M. E. 8. H. 

RECIPES 

Creamed Cabbage—Chop coarsely one 
firm white head of cabbage, and put into 
boiling water. Cook until tender, then 
drain, and return to the fire with one-half 
pint of milk, into which there has been 
stirred one tablespoon each of butter and 
flour, blended together. Season with salt 
and coarsely ground pepper. 

Parsnips—Scrape and strip parsnips 
and boil in salted water untit almost done. 
Fry in bacon or ham fat. Boiled, mashed 
and seasoned they can be made into small 
round cakes and fried. 

Prune Pudding—Stew the prunes until 
very soft, remove the stones, and rub 
thru asieve. To each 2 large c. of the pulp 
add the same amount of fine bread crumbs, 











which have been soaked in milk, and 





beaten smooth. Now add 2 tbsp. of 
molasses, 1 c. of brown sugar in which has 
been mixed 1 tsp. of ground cinnamon, add 
to the whole mixture 2 c. of hot milk. Heat 
all upon the stove to the boiling point, 
then pour into a buttered pudding dish 
and bake one hour.—M. E. K. 

Pineapple and Cheese Salad—Drain 
canned pineapple of its syrup and cut into 
dice. Lime a salad dish with crisp lettuce 
leaves and heap a mound of cottage cheese 
in the center of the dish. Arrange the 
pineapple dice in a border around the 
cheese and heap sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream or whipped cream mayon- 
naise on top. Adda sprinkling of chopped 
peanuts and garnish with preserved cher- 
ries.—Mrs. M. A. 

Potato Cake With Raisins—*{ c. butter, 
2 c. sugar, 3 eggs, % c. sweet milk, 1 c. 
hot mashed potatoes, 144 c. powdered 
chocolate, or 2 squares of chocolate, 24 ce. 
flour, 2% tsp. baking powder, 1 c. chopped 
raisins, and 1 tsp. vanilla. This should be 
baked in two loaves and will keep moist 
for weeks.—A. M. H. 

Rhubarb Cobbler—In the bottom of a 
shallow, round bake dish, distribute a pint 
of rhubarb cut im one inch lengths, add 
sugar abundantly and sprinkle with flour, 
pouring over it the last thing 4 c. of hot 
water. Cover with a rich pie crust, nearly 
4 inch thick and bake. Serve in the dish 
or invert the dish over a large pie plate, 
the fruit thus reposing upon the crust, and 
dot the top with spoonfulls of whipped, 
tinted cream and serve at once. 

Fruit Sandwiches—Mix 1 c. of finely 
chopped prunes with % c. of ehopped 
walnuts, and add strained honey to make 
a stiff mixture. Spread between well 
buttered slices of whole wheat bread and 
cut into rounds with a cookie cutter. Wrap 
each sandwieh in waxed paper.—M. M. A. 

Canned Pear Salad—Drain the desired 
number of canned pears of their juice. 
Arrange on lettuce leaves and fill the cavi- 
ties with canned, pitted cherries. Heap 











sweetened and flavored whipped cream on 
top and sprinkle with chopped walnuts. 

Brown Bread—1 c. cornmeal, 1 c. graham 
flour, 1 c. sour milk, 4 ec. sugar, % c. mo- 
lasses, fill cup with cold water, dissolve 
1 tsp. soda in a little of the sour milk, add 
1 pinch of salt, steam 2 hours and bake 20 
minutes.—Mrs. R. E. 8. 

FIVE AND TEN CENT HELPS 

A good many small-town stores have 
their ten cent counters, in imitation of the 
city’s “Five and Ten Cent Stores.” If 
yours has it will pay you to look over its 
display and invest if you have not already 
done so. If your town has not this bar- 
gain hunter’s satisfaction, make it a point 
to visit a Five and Ten Cent Store the first 
time you go to the city and be sure that 
there is a dollar or two in your purse for 
spending there unless you are well supplied 
with such little conveniences and pleasure- 
givers as these: 

Jelly and gravy strainers, funnels and 
can fillers, slit cake spoons and wire spoons 
for eggs, sauce pan lifters that will fit any 
sort of basin or pan, kettle cleaners, rubber 
plate scrapers, dish mops, the ice-tong 
style of vegetable fork, a measuring cup, 
ice chisel, fancy cake cutters and pans, 
muffin rings for muffins and poached eggs, 
earthen mixing bowls and baking dishes, a 
toaster that accommodates four or five 
slices of bread, a little tin teapot for melt- 
ing and pouring paraffin, and the really 
excellent egg aw cream whip that you 
refused to pay the agent at your door forty 
cents for. 

Also, with coat hangers here at five 
cents each, or two for five cents, one’ cer- 
tainly ought to have as many as she nee! 
to keep coats, dresses and waists in shape 
and neatly put away in the clothes rooms. 
By the way, if they are hung on carefully, 
one hanger will do for several shirt waists 
and they may be put on it and hung away 
immediately after ironing, avoiding 
ehance of mussing.—R. N. 
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DISINFECTING THE HOUSEHOLD 


Sanitation Aids in Cutting Down Doctor Bills 


HE kitchen, 

bedrooms, 

bathroom, 
cellar and attic are 
the vulnerable 
points of the house, 
the places most 
open to attack by 
germs and insects. 
In the kitchen the 
utmost care is nec- 
essary to prevent the breeding of germs in 











slightly decomposed food and in the grease 
coating that accumulates in the sink drain 
pipe, and to bar from the premises that 
germ carrying pest, the roach. 

The hard wood kitchen floor, or the floor 
covered with linoleum, demands a daily 
wiping with a damp cloth. Nothing less, 
not even a vigorous sweeping, will keep 
them clean. Once every fortnight all port- 
able furniture should be taken out of the 
room and the floor given a thoro washing 
with ammonia soapsuds. For this washing 
have two pails of hot water and three large, 
coarse cloths. Make a thick soapsuds in 
one pail, adding a generous handful of 
autieen borax and three tablespoons of 
ammonia. Dip one of the cloths in the 
soapsuds, lightly wring it out, wash a small 
space of floor, take another cloth, wring 
it almost dry out of the clear water —_ 
rinse the washed strip. Lastly, carefully 
wipe away any remaining dampness wit 
the dry cloth. If the work is ommend in a 
corner, radiating toward each side, the 
door will finally be reached without any 
tracks left on the washed places. 

Kitchen woodwork should be wiped 
down once a month with a cloth wrung dry 
out of lukewarm soapsuds, to which a 
little borax and ammonia have been added. 
The kitchen sink should be kept spotless 
at all times. Wash it with hot soapsuds 
after each using and flood the drain pipe 
with hot water. Even with this precaution 
the drain pipe will gather a coating of 
grease and once every two weeks it needs 
to be flushed with a soda solution. Dis- 
solve one-half a pound of washing-soda 
in one-half gallon of boiling water and 
then slowly pour it down the pipe. Follow 
immediately with clear hot water and then 
with cold water. Every three months flush 
the drain pipe with a quart of cold water 
to which two tablespoons of corrosive 
sublimate have been added. Flush after- 
wards with two gallons of cold water. 

To exterminate roaches and water-bugs 
make a mixture of equal parts of powdered 
borax and white sugar and distribute it in 
small, shallow vessels near all crevices and 
cracks. If the vessels are placed about at 
night there will be a goodly number of in- 
sects to be swept up and burned the next 
morning. 

Dispose of Spoiled Food 
Give no space in the refrigerator, on 





shelves or tables to any food that is not 
wholly fresh or free from the slightest trace 
of decomposition. But, with the best of 
intentions in this respect, food will some- 
times spoil and, in some cases, its deeom- 
position remains undiscoverec for days. | 
Oarry it out of the house immediately after | 
it is discovered and wash the vessels in | 
carbolic soapsuds. Keep the garbage 
receptacle tightly covered at all times. 
Have a grease can for all grease that can | 
he wiped or scraped from china and cook- 
ing utensils and never pour greasy water 
down the sink drain pipe. 

Bed rooms, where clothes are brushed 
free of street dust, and where soiled linens 
accumulate, need regular periodical disin- 
fectian to keep them sweet, clean and 
healthful. Once a month is not too often 
to give them a general going over, tho this 





By CAROLINE MILLER 


does not preclude the necessity for daily 
sweeping, airing and dusting. For this 
monthly cleaning remove all chairs, tables 
and easily carried articles. Dismantle the 
bed and hang the bed clothes in the sun. 
Empty the closets and if possible take 
down any draperies. Sweep floor and 
closets thoroly. If matting is used wipe 
it up with hot borax soapsuds to which a 
little ammonia has been added. Carefull 
wipe the closet shelves and weollwedh 
with a cloth lightly wrung out of lukewarm 
ammonia water. Open windows wide and 
let the room air for at least half a day and 
longer if possible. While it is airing wash 
all toilet articles, filling the slop jars with 
boiling water and throwing in a handful of 
washing-soda. When the airing is com- 
pleted, dust the closets carefully, replace 
the clothes, shut the doors and then finish 
by dusting the furniture in the room. Last, 
dress the bed and replace the toilet articles 
in their accustomed places. 
Keep Bathroom Fresh and Clean 

The cafe necessary to keep the bath- 
room clean and healthful depends largely 
upon the habits of those who use it. If 
burnt matches, wisps of hair, pieces of 
string and other rubbish are carelessly 
thrown into lavatory or toilet, then con- 
stant vigilance is necessary to prevent the 
plumbing pipes from becoming breeding 
places for devame. No cleaning rule can be 
offered where such things are daily occur- 
rences, except an endless round of clean- 
ing, scrubbing and disinfecting. But, if 
the household rules prescribe the plumbin 
shall not be mistreated, it is possible wit 
periodical disinfecting to keep the bath- 
room free from offensive odors and their 
infectious source. 

Once a week the closet should be flushed 
with a gallon of boiling water. Every 
fourth week a pound of washing soda 
should be dissolved in the water, the sol- 
ution emptied into the closet and allowed 
to remain for ten minutes before flushing 
down into the soil pipe. Follow the soda 
solution with at least two gallons of clear 
boiling water so that the soda will not have 
a chance to affect the lead of the pipes. 
Once in three months pour four tablespoon- 
fuls of corrosive sublimate in the toilet 
bowl and follow with a generous flushing 
with cold water. 

Soda solution, in the same proportions 
used for the toilet, should be poured down 
the lavatory drain pipe once a month. 
Besides this, there should be a weekly 
flushing with one gallon of boiling water 
to which a handful of powdered borax and 
four tablespoons of ammonia have been 
added. Once in three months lavatory, 
toilet bowl, and bathtub should be thoroly 
washed with carbolic soapsuds followed by 
two rinsings, one hot and one cold. 

Watch your cellar. Here, more than 
any other place, infection is liable to take 
place. 
temporarily forgotten is likely to become 
decomposed, taint other food nearby and 
eventually send its contamination to the 
upper floors of the house. To keep the 
cellar clean and sanitary at all times 
requires very little work. Once in two 
months it should be thoroly swept, aired 
and dusted. After the cleaning, place open 


| vessels of slightly slacked quick-lime in 


bins, boxes and on shelves. The lime’s 
steam will carry away all offensive odors 
and purify the air. Sprinkle powdered 
borax in corners, on shelves and near the 
food bins. It will exterminate insects and 
help toward keeping the air dry. Several 
bags of mosquito netting filled with lumps 
of charcoal and hung about the walls and 
from the ceiling will further help to keep 
the cellar sweet and fresh. When the char- 


Food placed in the cellar and |; 





coal has become moist thru absorption of 
damp air, turn the contents of the bags in- 
to a shallow pan, place the pan on the top 
ef the stove until the charcoal has thoroly 
dried and then return it to the bags, It can 
be used indefinitely. Not elone do these 
measures prove their value in preventing 
the breeding of germs; they are also valu- 
able in preserving the freshness of food. 

Don’t make the attic a resting place for 
all sorts of worthless articles. In the dis- 
posal of old and worn oué furniture and 
clothes “throw away” is always better 
advice than ‘‘keep till it comes in handy.” 
But, even with following this plan, the 
attic will gather unto itself all sorts of 
odds and ends and unless these things are 
kept in order and the attic thoroly clean 
= will gather and sift down to the floor 

ow. 

Cleaning the Attic 

Sweep and dust the attic once every six 
months. Air it thoroly once every fort- 
night. If cast-off clothing is kept in the 
attic, generously sprinkle the surrounding 
floor and shelves with pulverized camphor. 
If there is a hardwood floor, scrub it semi- 
annually with soapsuds to which borax 
and ammonia have been added. 

The benefit to be gained from the use of 
the household disinfectants mentioned 
comes from using them regularly. Spas- 
modic disinfection is almost as bad as 
none at all for infection is liable to slip in 
“between times.”” Have a system, follow 
it and collect your dividends in the good 
health it insures. Finally don’t forget that 
fresh air is the greatest of all disease dis- 
pellers. To open doors and windows daily 
to fresh air is to invite health and happi- 
ness into your home. 


CLOVERLEAF FILET BEADING 
— ——EE 











This beading will be extremely useful 
and handsome used on the upper part of 
camisoles or corset covers, at lower edge of 
night gown yokes and at upper edge of 
flounce on petticoat or princess slip. It is 
easy to make and the work goes rapidly. 
Ch. 49 stitches, turn. First row—1 sp. 
1 bi. 11 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. (ch. 5 to turn at the 
end of each row.) Second row—l1 sp. 1 bl. 
2 sp. 2 bl. 4sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. turn. 
Third row—1 sp. 1 bl. 3 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 4 bl. 
1 sp. 1 bf. 1 sp. turn. Fourth row—1 sp. 
1 bl. 2 sp. 3 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 4 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 
turn. Fifthrow—I1sp. 1 bl.5sp.1bl. 5sp. 1bl. 
Lsp.turn. Sixth row—l1 sp. 1 bl. 2sp. 3 bl. 
1 sp. 3 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. turn. Seventh 
row—1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 4 bl. 1 sp. 4 bl. 1 sp. 
1 bl. 1 sp. turn. Fighth row—1 sp. 1 dl. 
2sp.2bl.3sp.2b1.2sp.1bl. lsp.turn. Ninth 
row—same as first. Tenth row—1 sp. 1 bl. 
ch. 33, 1 bl. l sp. turn. Eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth rows—l1 sp. 1 bl. 11 sp. 1 bl. 
lsp. Fourteenth row—same as 10th row. 
Repeat se sg from beginning to length 
desired. Made of Ecru Crochet Cotton 
(hard twist) No. 10, this beading will be 
very handsome used on the new cylinder 
shaped cushions or will be very prett 
for the sides of square or round flat pil- 
lows. Use heavy satin or other suitable 
ribbon and tie the ends in a generous bow. 
A single leaf will make a pretty medallion, 
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-At North Dakota 


Present day procedure in University instruction in the Domestic Arts and 
Sciences makes possible a thoro and practical understanding of methods that establish 
greater efficiency in home management. At the Agricultural College of No. Dakota, the 


Willi -Meloe Ulnsher 
e With . 
Swinging Reversible Wiinger 
is demonstrated before the classes in the Home Economics Division as an advanced house- 
hold utility. It is designed to provide the rural and suburban home with the same 
convenience and thoroughness in laundering that the facilities of the city give the owner 
of a Maytag Electric Washer. The elements of safety, simplicity and economy for which 
the Maytag Electric Washer is noted are fully incorporated in the Multi-Motor Washer. 
The two are identical in principles of construction, except that the Multi-Motor 
utilizes gasoline for power, while with the Electric you merely “turn the switch.” 
} R ik The Maytag Laundry Manual Standard on bp Mersea 


4 completely describes the May- : 
tag Washers, and is as well a valuable text- —hand, power-driven, electric—all built to 
book on laundering. A post-card brings it. the enviable Maytag standard. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY Department 183 NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches and Warehouses in Most Principal Cities 
DEALERS: This is certainly a “Joy-Monday” proposition. Write! a 
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FASHION HINTS 


Pockets have lost much of their fantastic 
nature. They are now more like practical 
adjuncts to the garment, and thus more 
serviceable than the baggy envelopes or 
cornucopias of last season. 

Coats may be long o1 short as the wearer 


selects. A woman’s heighth, shoulder 
width and style, or lack of it should deter- 
mine the choice of the coat. 

In suits for misses and small women 
short coats predominte; hardly more than 
hip length, but finished with many attrac- 
tive details. 

Velvet and velveteen coats are shown 
for early spring wear, steel or dove gray 
being the leading color. 

With a skirt of white or white and gray 


in stripes or checks the combination is/ 


good 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


orders will also be filled promptly. Fol- 
lowing is our complete list: 

Tatting, Irish and Maliese Crochet, 
contains six tatted yokes, handkerchief 
edges, edges and insertions for towels, and 
other tatted designs, a Maltese crocheted 
yoke, and designs for centerpieces, and 
an Irish crochet Rose Yoke, 10 cents. 

Novelty Crochet Book No. &, contains 
several yoke designs, braid and crochet 
doily, pretty edgings, serving tray doily, 
apron pattern, collar design, etc., 10 cents. 

Novelty Crochet Book No. 7. This book 
also has several yoke designs, scarf ends, 
combination braid and crochet edgings, 
pillow tops, and several crochet novelties 
such as hat-pin holder, baskets, coin purse, 
towel designs, etc., 10 cents. 

Princess Y oke Book, containing over a 
dozen beautiful yoke designs, 10 cents. 
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Princess Album of Edgings and Inser- 
tions, filled with designs for table scarfs | 
handkerchiefs, pillow cases, etc., 10 cents. | 

Manual of Artistic Crochet, giving direc- | 
tions for making many un and | 
beautiful articles, such as pillow tops, bed | 
spreads, designs for portiers, etc., 10 cents. | 

How to Crochet Cluny Laces. A booklet 





A smart sport skirt in red cloth or white 
serge will go well with a jacket of black 
velveteen. 

The future of the barrel skirt is not yet 
assured, it will be left to the taste of best 
dressed women to decide. 

Kilt skirts will be popular, especially 
for street and sports wear. 

It looks as if printed materials in cotton 
silk and linen will be much in evidence this 
season. Designers of fabrics are indebted 
to Chinese porcelains for their ideas, and | 
both colorings and motifs are carefully 
reproduced. Peach blow, hawthorne blue, 
imperial yellow and black are the back 
grounds on which are printed or woven 
designs in simple floral pattern, or phoenix, 
dragon, peacock and similar figures. 

Hip girdles and draperies of silk in gay 
stripes will be used on early spring dresses 

Spring dresses for little children are 
made on smock lines in wash materials. 
Bloomers are worn not only by the small 
girl, but by her elder sister as well. 

A style of smock that fastens on each 
shoulder, is to be slipped over the head and 
is made for both boys and girls; but shorter 
for the boys and with the bloomers less 
full, 


| shuttle and the white for the spool 





As yet nothing has been found to take 
the place of the popular, serviceable 
rompers, excepting a new play dress, made 
with a flap on the back, which is buttoned 
over the front. 

In every wardrobe there should be one 
pretty frock, made of sheer and dainty 
material, and trimmed with lace and em- 
boidery, but very little ornamentation. 
Very narrow ribbons forming rosettes or 
smart bows are used. The little girls 
dress may have the waist long or short. 
Tiny tots wear yoke dresses. 

In coats for children one finds taffeta, 
pongee and linen, trimmed in various ways 
and sometimes lined with a contrasting 
color. 

Irish lace is once more popular and is 
dyed to match the color of the material of | 
the gown or blouse which it trims. 

Filet lace also is much used for blouse | 
trimming. For sheer cotton voiles and 
Georgettes there is no prettier trimmings 
than filet. It is also pretty in combination 
with Valenciennes lace and hand em- 
br idery 





TATTING AND CROCHET BOOKS 

We are happy to let our readers know | 
that we can now furnish them with an| 
attractive tatting book, which also con-| 
tains designs for Maltese and Irish crochet 
This book is made up in the same style as | 
the crochet books we are using and con- 
tains good, clear cuts of the designs de- 
scribed. It gives a brief, illustrated explan- 
ation of the different stitches used in tat- 





ting and Maltese crochet and contains 
many beautiful patterns in which to use 
the stitches describ« Crochet book 


| the artist. 


|the agony of fear and anxiety when her 


giving concise and clear directions for 
making this popular lace to be used in 
yokes, caps, runners, etc., 10 cents. 

Order as many as you care to pay for 
and send the order to Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


SIMPLE TATTED EDGING 


The following design is suitable for col- 
lars, cuffs, and so forth, and may be made 
very beautiful by combining two colors of 
thread, using the colored thread on the 





To make the design, 
separated by 1 d. s., close. 


.. 9 picots, 
Chain 5 d. s. 
ip.5d.s8.1p.5 d.s. 1 p. 4d. s., then 
fasten to the middle picot of ring, pull this 
up very snugly. Chain 2d. s., make an- 
other ring like the first. Chain 2 d. s. 
another ring like the first, chain 5 d. s. and 
fasten to last picot of preceding chain, and 
repeat to the length desired.—Mrs. L. P. J* 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Every one of you who have had oc- 
casion to carry a new-born calf, or lamb, 
or colt from some secluded spot to the 
shelter of the barnyard, has experienced 
the excited and anxious mother following 
at his heels, just as is shown so well by 





Motherhood cries out in every line of 
the picture. Motherhood finds expres- 
sion even in the dumb beasts of the elds | 
and barnyard. Motherhood writhes in 


young is handled even by her master. 

If the farmer has shown a deep interest 
in her, has treated her with the kindness 
due to her sex, she will trust him to handle 
her young, but even her anxiety is not 
assuaged by her confidence. 

How like motherhood! She worries 
and weeps when they first start to school, 
to be under the influence of another | 
guiding band. She lies awake nights 
until her beloved offspring comes home 
from every party, or journey. She thinks 
of him as her “little boy” even when he 
has grown to rugged youth and gone to 
college. Motherhood knows no cessation 
from anxiety over her children, tho she 
may have the utmost confidence in their 
ability to take care of themselves. 

The calm madonna pictures try to show 
the love and joy of motherhood, but what 
artist has ever more clearly, more truly 
pictured motherhood in all its finer in- 
stincts and anxious moods, than Mr. 
Stick has shown in his wonderful painting 
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Placedin YourHome 
Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE, TRIAL 


Money Down— No 

more outside back yard 
No chambers toempty. No sewer 
cesspool. Chemical ves 


uman waste in water. No trouble. 
fs ~ ts flies, filth 





ODORLESS 






bad ofouthouse. A real neces 
sity for old, young Of invalids. 
Costs 1 Cent a Week 
j te per Person. 
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ABINET CO 
Kansas City, Mo. 






770 Massachusetts BI 









SMALL ENGINES 
use. Price $19. up 
WASHING MA 

SIEVERKROPP ENGINE CO. 


‘orf Gasoline Ww 
Pena, ~~ ; 
$19.50 and lso 
Weship on trial. Send 
1225 18th St. RACINE, WIS. 


end 11-2 : 
HINES 
for Book- 
let and Special Offer. 
STARTER for FORD CARS 












TRIAL 


Let us send this fine Razor for 90 days free trial. When 
satisfied after using, send $1.56 or return razor. Order 
Today. JONES YFC. CO. 196 W. LakeSt. Dept. 420 CHicaeo 





New Style “Copley.” 
State size wanted. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.. Dept.Q Boston, 








STANDS HOT AND 


HOME WEAVING ‘oxy $8.50 


Rig Honey in Weaving Tugs, car pets, etc., from and waste 
matert Be sure tosend for free loom book. It telisall 
about weaving and our wonderful $8.50 and other looms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 264 Factory St.. Boonville, HN. Y¥. 


Mention Successful Farming when 


CCLO WATER 





LOOMS 











shown on the front cover. 


writing to advertisers. 












Points on 
tiquett 


questions upon points of etiquette | 
will be answered In this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 


Note—As man 


and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
airing personal answer must enciose a two-cent stamp 


An Indiana reader asks: “When calling 
to take a young lady to a party, should I 
wait on the outside until she appears?” 

When calling for the young lady you are 
to escort to the party, you should ring at 
the front door and ask for the young lady, 
when the bell is answered. You will then 
be asked to step inside and wait for her. 

Two Maryland subscribers write: “We 
are very much attracted by two young men 
in our community, but they do not seem to 
take much notice of us. Would it be cor- 
rect for us to invite them toourhomes for 
dinner and to spend the evening? Would 
it be correct for a young man to ask a girl 
he has just met to his oneal When you 
are introducing two people who bear the 
same name, should you pronounce the 
name twice? At what time should a young 
man come to call in the evening and when 
should he leave?” 

The men should be first to make ad- 
vances and seek your friendship, and until 
they do so it would not be good form to 
invite them to call. A girl should feel very 
sure that a man would be much flattered 
by an invitation from her before she ex- 
tends it. Asa rule an invitation to dinner 
should come from the girl’s mother, rather 
than from the young lady herself, tho 
she may carry the imvitation for her 
mother. It is not correct for a man to 
invite a young lady to his home, unless he 
is issuing invitations to a party or other 
large gathering of that sort. Any other 
invitation should come from his mother. 
Yes, you should pronounce the name twice 
when introducing two people who bear the 
same name. Local custom largely controls 
the conventional hours for calling, but aa 
evening call may be from eight to ten or 
ten thirty. 

An Oklahoma reader asks: “What 
should one say when any one thanks him 
for some favor he has performed for them?’ 

The usual response is to assure your 
friend that he is very welcome to the 
service you have rendered him. 

A Minnesota subscriber asks: “Of what 
is the bride’s bouquet usually composed? 
Are the orange blossoms worn with the veil 
real or wax? What other flowers would 
serve the same purpose?” 

The bride’s bouquet should be white, 
roses of course are most commonly used, 
but white sweet peas or lilies-of-the-valley 
might also be used. Altho real orange 
blossoms are somewhat costly and difficult 
to obtain, they are often used. If you 
wish you may wear~the artificial ones. 
Lilies-of-the-valley with smilax or a wreath | 
of smilax alone are beautiful substitutes 
for the orange blossoms. 

An Indiana subscriber asks: ‘Should 
a girl ask a man to come in the house at 
eleven or twelve o'clock? If she has a| 


reason for not wanting him to come in| °; 


9) | 


should she apologize for not asking him? 

A girl should not ask a man to come in 
to visit when it is so late. She need offer 
no apology, for he should not expect to be 
invited in at that late hour. 

A Minnesota reader asks: “After a 
young man and woman have gone together 
or five months, she goes away on a visit. 
Should he go with other girls when they 
are not engaged?” 

Both the young man and the young 
woman are at liberty to go with whomever 
they please as long as they are not en- 
gaged.”—Bertha Averille. 


High collars are seen on many of the new 
blouses, some with little jabot additions, 
but as the high collars are not so comfort- 
able the style may not become popular. 
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There’s a good way 


to keep growing boys and girls 
healthy and happy and that is 
to give them 


Grape-Nuts 


This wonderfully nourishing 
food has a sweet, nutty flavor that 
makes it popular with children. 


One of the few sweet foods 
that does not harm digestion, but 
builds them strong and bright. 


for breakfast. 


At grocers everywhere. 
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Collars 


Are cut to fit the neck 
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and shoulders perfectly— 
They sit and Ee remark- 
ably well and comfortably. 

lSceach 6 for90c 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. MAKERS 
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Every partof th 
Sanita’ y and odorle 
better and cheaper 

Diagram: Waste 


| powerful germicide. 
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ile Hae 3 Also C. P. R. Bid 
and inventive abil! ty snould 

of A write for new List of Needed 

. Inventions’ “Patent Buy- 

ers” and’ ‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 

Advice FREE BRANDOLE HR & CO>7r. 
Patent Attorneys. Dect. 32. Washington, D.C. 


AUTOMATIC FISH HOOKS 


Catches two fish te common hook 








ook W. M. Zaun New 
Company, Wichita, Kasene. 





erless Toilets 
Bring City Comforts to Your Country Home 


Regular indoor toilet conveniences at a low cost 


through pipe to Armco Tank where 
it is disintegrated by Kaustine—a 







id installing. Practically no up-keep cost. 
*tions—no plumbing. Especially adapted to 


homes in country districts and in small, unsewered towns. 
Absence of water prevents freezing and clogging of pipes. 


e Kaustine System is perfectly constructed. 
ess. Just like regular water system in appearance— 
in operation. Adds greatly to value of home. 
Matter passes Investigate this wonderful comfort. 
Let us advise best method of in- 
stalling in your home. Write today 
for FREE catalog. 


CO., Dept. 1128, Buffalo, N. Y. 


a.. Toronto, Ont. Also Box 313. Oakiand, Cal. 


MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best motor- <“74 
cycle on the market. Our large 
stock including every make and 
model must be sold at 
Prices smashed in half. 
chines in perfect condition. Re- 
pair parts for motorcycles at eas 
one half price. Write for com — 28 
plete list today. BROWN CYCLE CO., Dept. M, 


3018 E. 9ist Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 


various lines. It will pay you to study 


The ads are guaranteed. 


them. 


ssl mens 











































OUR PATTERN DE 


How to Order Patterns ¥""0.0" 
Sumber and sise of each pattern you want. 


Enclose price of pattern and ad- 
Gress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. lowa. 


7 ’ 


P 


Premium Offer 
cription to Successful Farming at 35 cents; or two 10-cen’ terns 
3-year subscription at 50 cents. on = = 
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ARTMENT 


Any one of our 10-cent or 15-cent tterns will be 
sent free for securing a 2-year mew oF renewal! sul- 





Catalog Notice 





a Concise and Comprehensive Article on Dresemaking 
trating 31 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 


Send 10c In silver or stamps for our Up-to-date Sprin 
Catalog, containing 550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Pat 
, also Some Points for t 


and Summer 1917 
terns, 
he Needle (illus 




















Patterns are sent from New York. 


2023—Girls’ Guimpe. Sleeve in either of two! 
lengths, and neck high, or in “V,"’ square, or round 
outline. Pattern is cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Price 10 cents. 

2010-2008—Smart and Serviceable Dress. 
One could combine striped and plain gingham or 


suiting for this design. Waist pattern 2008 
and skirt 2010 are both cut in three sizes 
16, 18 and 20 years. Two separate patterns 10 


cents for each pattern 

2056—Dress for the Growing Girl. This de- 
sign is fine for crepe, foulard, chiffon cloth, wash 
silk, challie, lawn, batiste and other soft fabrics. 
Pattern is cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Price 10 centa. 

2059—-A Charming Negligee. This model is 
fine for soft crepes, lawns, and organdies. Pattern 
is cut in four sizes: small, medium, large and extra 
large. Price 10 cents. 

2021—Ladies’ Sport Blouse. Sleeve in either 
of two lengths. This style is fine for satin, taffeta, 
flannel, batiste, lawn. linen, and other wash fabrics 
Pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 

2024—Ladies’ House Dress. Sleeve in wrist or 
elbow length. Pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 
«8, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Price 10 
cenisa 




















Figure delay in receiving them according to your distance from that point. 


2018—-Girls’ One Piece Dress. Sleeve in either 
of two lengths. Pattern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Price 10 cents. 

2015—Girls’ One Piece Dress. Sleeve in 
either of two lengths. Striped galatea in brown and 
white, with trimming of white pique is here shown. 
Pattern is cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Price 10 cents. 

2006—Ladies’ House Dress. Reversible closing 
with or without chemisette, and with sleeve in wrist 
or elbow length. Pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Price 10 cents. 

2033—-Simple Play Dress. Lower edge arranged 
for romper style. The fulness is held at the waist 
by a belt, which may be omitted if not desired. 
Pattern is cut in four sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. 
Price 10 cents. 

2025-2026—Business or House Dress. The 
sleeve in wrist lenght has a deep shaped cuff to 
which a flare section may be added. In elbow 
length the sleeve has a turnback cuff. Waist pat- 
tern 2026 cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Skirt pattern 2025 is 
cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 
inches waist measure. Two separate patterns; 
10 cents for each pattern. 


2053—Ladies’ Dress. This style is es ial?” 
nice for embroidered voile, linen or bordered mater” 
ial. It is also nice for batiste, wash silk, lawn and 
crepe. Pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Price 10 


cents. 
2011—Child’s Dress. Sleeve in either of two 
styles. Lawn, nainsook, batiste, dimity, “allover” 
embroidery, cashmere, nuns’ veiling, challie, 
and albatross are good materials for this style. 
Pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
Price 10 cents. 
2034—Ladies’ Dress. Sleeve in either of two 
lengths. Embroidered voile or shantung would be 
pretty for this design. Pattern is cut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Price 10 cents. 
2022—Ladies’ Apron. 
sizes: small, medium, large and extra large. 
10 cents. : 
2030—Boy’s Blouse Suit. With or without 
shield and yoke facing, and with sleeve in either 
of two et oy This style is fine for wash materials, 
such as galatea, drill, linen, linene, corduroy, seer- 
sucker, gingham and chambray. _ It is also ood fer 
serge, velvet, flannel, anc suitings of all kinds. 
Pattern is cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
Price 10 cents. 


Pattern is cut in four 
Price 














Play Piano 
in One Hour 
For One Gent | 





&@ Postal Card Brings it to You Free. 


Would you give a penny to learn to 
the ia. o or organ in one evening? 
mpossible? No, not at all. Hundreds 
of Shousands ¢ of others weo pover playes 
f la their ec 
iow menuten. THEN WHY OANT ou? 
John H. Ferguson, Acme, Alta., Cana- 


da., s: “I was not a little amazed 
when found I could play in a few 
minutes.” ©. Pitmann, Memo, Okla., 


gays: “Have two children, one is 12 and 
the other 10, who in & very few minutes 
could play it well, and tuey did not 
know one note from another in the old 
music.” V. R. Perkins, Romney, Ind., 
gays: “I studied ‘Easy Form’ music 
fifteen minutes and then started to 
play.” Thousands of similar reports are 
in our files. Doesn't this convince you 
that you can play by this wonderful new 
method? Any child can now under- 
stand and play music without previous 
knowledge. No teacher. No -tedious 
instructions by mail. 

If you can’t play the piano or organ, 
send a postcard today, stating the num- 
ber of white keyson your instrumentand 
we will mail you 100 pieces of the World's 
Sweetest Music, regular sheet music 
size, together with Instructions that 
will enable you to play any one of the 
pieces in one evening. If you can play 
at the end of 6 days you pay only $150 
and $1.50 a month for 6 months or mail 
the music back to us and owe nothing. 
All you need dois simply send your name 
and address to Easy Method Music Co, 
195 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, open vault and cess- 
pool, are breeding 
places for germs especially tn 
summer, & summer necessity 
in every home without sewer. 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed 
by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 

The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once e 
meath. Apostasy =e odor, a meee trouble 

em an ashes. coset abso - 
teed. rite for full description ona — 
ROWE SANITARY MFG CO. 410C ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 
Ask t Re fee letand Cold §=MicH, 

ater 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


# Women’s Omment 9 


Oe Oe Oe Oe te eet meets mens meee 


All women are invited to state their views or 
criticisms briefly on any subject they see fit, and 
we will publish as many letters each month as 
our space will mit. Successful Farming is in 
no Way responsible for the views expressed herein. 


HAS FELT THE CURSE OF BOOZE 

I notice in March issue “Our Bulletin” column 
where 8. 8. from Kentucky condemns our 8. F. 
paper for not advertising whisky. Keep it out, 
Dear Editor. If 8. 8. had ever been in my place 
he might see differently. I had as good a Saeed 
as one could have wished, had it not been for the 
cursed thing “‘whisky.” He was a stone mason by 
trade, able to and did make his sixty cents per hour 
for many a day, often bringing home a check for 
$64 for two weeks’ pay. Yet whisky killed him, 
and made his family paupets. 8. S. says he doesn’t 
drink more than two gallons of whisky in a year 
for sickness in his family. I wonder if he is sure 
that he is not setting a bad example. How does 
he know that he is not creating in the system of 
his children the desire to drink too much as he 
speaks of. Right in the home is often where being 
a drunkard is begun. 

My husband often used to tell how his mother 
altho a good Scotch woman and strict Presbyterian 
used to make them hot toddies for a cold. There 
in the cradle, so to speak, starts the craving desire. 

He didn't drink because he wanted to ruin our 
home, or children. No one can make me believe 
that. He liked the taste of it. Perhaps 8. S. wants 
the subscription money to buy some more with. 
Let that man take my place and see a great strong 
man fall under its curse, take care of him thru his 
last days, and see the awful, sinful, nerve-racking 
of the cursed stuff, then paddle along in the future 
taking care of our children—pennyless, so to speak, 
on account of this curse—booze, where otherwise 
we could have been well to do. Then S. 8. would 
think different. No man has a right to use it and 
let his family suffer. I hope you will still fight it 
and I know you sure will. 

I often wish I had my hatchet and could be a 
Carrie Nation. The booze folks talk of the loss 
of employment, if booze goes, for the thousands. 
How many there are who use the cursed stuff who 
are out of employment half of their time on ac- 
count of being intoxicated. Many a night husband 
- oe thirty dollars in a saloon, then hated himself 
the rest of the week for it. Hurrah for prohibition, 
down with booze. Many thousand praises for an 
editor who condemns anything in the stripe of 
booze.—Mrs. E. D. 





THE MOST FOR THE MONEY 

What do you suppose I did the first thing after 
looking at the picture front when I received my 
February paper? Well, I looked to see if you 
hadn’t raised the price. Just tc think a paper con- 
taining 164 pages of good clean reading and a 
corner in it for every member of the household 
for only 25 cents. Poor indeed is the family who 
triéd to “economize”’ by not taking the S. F. and 
I know of no other paper published which is any- 
thing near its pool 4 even tho it may be higher 
priced.—Miss. A. C., Ohio. 


SUGGESTS JOBS FOR SALOONKEEPERS 

Allow me to say to L. Van H., Indiana, that 
breweries can be turned into profitable plants for 
bottling and pasteurizing milk and manufacturing 
the milk product, cheese. I have read of the milk 
being cooled and the cheese “‘cured”’ by the steam 
plants and refrigerating apparatus of the brewery, 
the great beer trucks hauling milk instead of beer. 





Sell Groceries 


One of World’s La Wholesale Grocers (eani- 
tal over $1 ,000,000.00) wants ambitious men in ey- 
ery locality to sell direct to consumer D v 


Paints, oils, foods, ete. Big line. Easy 

Bales. beat local " er mail order 

Drices. Money. No experience 

capital required. Complete sample outfit and 

free selling ins start you. Long 

lished re! yoor benker. Write 
. John A. Sexton & ~~» Lane & 





Sts., Oy 

A Big Seller 

A G E ¥ T S New - Patented 
SCREEN DOOR 

CHECK 

Splendid summer seller. Low Priced. Stops the bang 

and saves thedoor. Easy sales. Big profits. Big de- 

mand. A sale in every home. m can be carried 

in pocket. Demonstration sample free to workers. | 

THOMAS CHECK CO. 7271 East St. Dayton, Ohic | 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
GROCERY STORE? ©..c'& 


a E? ic. 
OUR PROPOSITION 233: brovtlins* stax 
IS BETTE 


tire line of Groceries, as well as Paints, 
Roofing, Stock Foods,Automobile and 
i Oils and Greases. No rent to pay, no Investment in stock 
orders taken from samples Goods of guaranteed and proven 
ity. Selling « lence not necessary. Very profitable work 
» kere’. Address, 

$. Hill, President, Hitchcock Hill Co., Chicago 
REFERENCES: Any bank or express company _ 


NC. 
TEN eee 
PA Book. ‘How to Ob- 


FREE OPINION 
tain a Patent and What to Invent.” Patents secured 








Patentability. Free 


If they could not find a comfortable place for 
the saloonkeeper in the milk business, I feel sure 
most any of the washwomen would give him their 
job, as many of them would not need to take in 
washings if their husbands and sons could go to 
and fro to their employment without the tempta- 
tion and snare of the subtle drink.— Mrs. B. E. H., 

Va. 


SOMETHING FOR ALL 

There are six in our family and we are all of us 
looking every day to see if our best paper S. F 
is coming. Why shouldn't anybody likeit? There 
are several things for everybody to be interested 
in, from the baby to grandpa. If it isn't fancy 
work or fashions, it is chickens and stock. Oh, yes, 
and always a story for sister. 

As for myself, I am interested in the chickens. 
I intend to take all the care of them this summer. 
Sister likes the stories because she writes stories 
for papers and she always gets some new idea from 
the story in your paper.—Miss Ruby Vanhue, 
Mich. 

We are with you on the booze question. Don't 
see how im the name of reason such a thing as 
saloons could have existed this long in a civilized 
country. Indiana is a dry state now and hope all 
other states will soon follow. Yes, out with the 
saloons.—Mrs. 8. W., Ind. 


CANNOT STAND THE TRUTH 

Altho my subscription to 8. F. is paid up to 
January, 1919, I must ask you to stop sending 
me the paper at once. Thereason? Your story on 
booze, which would really be amusing were it not 
for the fact that some few pgople might swallow 
the story and forget to take the salt with it. You 
surely ought to be a huge success as a writer of 
fotion.—T. H. Carr, Wis. 


HAVE TO WAIT THEIR TURN 
We all like 8. F. and us kids like to work the 
dot mystery but never get a chance until papa 
goes to do the chores, for he has it whenever te is 





and Certificate of 
through Credit System. TALBERT & PARKER. 


Patent Lawyers, 4297 Warder Blig., Washington,D.C, | 


in the house. That is, if mamma doesn’t get it 
h 
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first. —Russell Bohlinger, Mich. 


Yar Easter Outfit 
Write or TREE 









to 

Please You 
or Refund 
Your 




















35V896. A Simple, Charming and Stylish 
Spring Frock made of fine all silk Crpe de 
Chine. The entire dress, both front and back 
fe arranged in narrow borat wide girdie ot Crepe de 
Ching hander broidered as pictured, in contrast 


-em 
finished with silk tassels. 
cuffs trimmed with self covered buttons with con- 
trasting centers. T he dress fastens invisibly in front. 
It comes in tan, Copenhagen blue, rose or gray. 
Sizes 32 to 46 bust measure, skirt length 40 inches, 
also to fit missesand small women, 

32 to38 bust,skirt length 38 inches. 


Special price, mail or 


=e 


express charges pre- 
paid 7-6 ££ Ff 


BELLAS HEss &.© 
NEW YORK CITY, NX 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 








LESSONS IN COOKING 


No. 1V—Mildred Enjoys Dish Washing. Why? 


OU have heard how Mildred with 
the help of her kitchen friends pre- 
pared nice little suppers for her 

father and mother. Since that time she 
has given a jolly little party for a number 
of her particular friends and I feel sure 
you will want to hear about it. Mildred 
very generously gives most of the credit 
for the success of this party to her kitchen 
people; without them, she insists she 
would’nt have been able to serve such a 
dainty meal. So I am first going to tell 
you how Mildred cares for her kitchen 
friends, so that they. are willing to help 
her. Some of you girls may think this 
rather strange, especially if you are the 
kind of girls who do not like to wash 
dishes or have anything to do with pots 
and kettles. 

It all depends on what you know about 
people whether you like them or not, and 
it depends a good deal on what you know 
about kettles and saucepans whether you 
have any regard for them or not. If your 
acquaintance with the blue saucepan is 
limited to the times you have seen it greasy 
and blackened with soot, the inside plas- 
tered with scorched potatoes that stuck 
so hard you had to scrape them off with 
a knife, you are not likely to care very 
much for that saucepan. But Mildred 
never saw her favorite saucepan in that 
condition. Her mother was an excellent 
housekeeper and a splendid cook and she 
took pains to train Mildred carefully in 
any task she undertook. 

Then Mildred was a born housekeeper. 
From the time she was little more than a 
baby and played with a doll’s tea set of 
blue tin dishes you could tell that. Now 
that she is tall enough and old enough to 
help in the kitchen she takes a special 
pleasure in doing everything she under- 
takes as well as it can be done. She often 
says she can get as much fun out of wash- 
ing dishes as she can playing any of the 
games that are popular at school. She 
likes dishwashing because she does it the 
right way and enjoys seeing all the useful 
cooking things bright and shining on the 
shelves or hanging on their hooks. Mildred 
often says Mr. Tea Kettle, Toaster Man 
and Double Boiler look really good- 
natured when glistening and smooth, 
they wait in their own places in the kitchen 
until time for the next meal to be pre- 
pared. 

Mildred and her mother try to be care- 
ful to treat their kitchen friends kindly. 
They do not forget them when they are on 
the hot stove, nor allow the fire to get hot 
enough to burn the food cooking in them, 
so that not only is the flavor of the meal 
spoiled but the Saucepan 18 spoiled too. 
They do not let the smoke blacken the 
outside of the kettles, or if it does they 
always rub it off with clean paper right 
away and then wash the outside of the 
kettle as carefully as the inside, with clean 
hot water and soap. Mildred’s kitchen 
friends are never greasy to touch or never 
shabby or ill-cared for in appearance. 

Preparation for Washing Dishes 

Perhaps if you followed Mildred’s 
rules for washing dishes you would enjoy 
that important task as much as she does. 
Here are the directions she uses, will you 
promise to use them next time you wash 
dishes for mother? 

1. Have ready a good supply of hot 
water. Have soap, sapolio and bath 
brick handy for washing and scouring. 


») 


3. Have a dish pan, draining pan and rins” 
ing pan arranged in convenient order 
4. Half fill the dish pan with hot, soap 

water. 5. Half fill the draining pan with 
very hot clear water. 6. Have one or two 
clean dry towels for wiping the fine dishes. 


|7. Have a coarser, but quite clean cloth 


i 
| 





for wiping saucepans and kettles. 8. A 
wire dish cloth and rubber plate scraper 
are convenient helpers. 9. Be sure all 
dishes are well scraped and neatly piled in 
the order to be washed. Glasses and silver 
first, then cups and saucers, dessert and 
fruit plates. Greasy dishes should be 
washed last. 10. Change the water several 
times, or as often as it gets greasy. 
11. Dishes containing bits of egg, milk or 
flour mixtures should be soaked in cold 
water as soon as used. 12. When dishes 
are all washed, wiped and put away neatly, 
the dish towels should be carefully washed 
out in clean hot soap-suds, famed ta clean 
hot water without soap, and hung in the 
air to dry. 

Mildred frequently reads the “‘points to 
be remembered” to make sure sho bes done 
everything necessary to keep utensils in 
gor »d condition . These “points” are: 

1. Clean dishes are the result of a clean 
dish cloth and plenty of clean hot water. 
2. Bits of food which hide in cracks of 
dishes and saucepans ferment and make 
the dish unfit for use. These particles of 
fermented food may help to cause disease. 
3. Damp, greasy dish cloths hung in a 
warm, dark place are dangerous to health 
because disease germs grow best in an 
unclean place, especially if it is warm and 
the sunlight is shut out. 

Now you know why Mildred thinks her 
kitchen people deserve a good deal of the 
credit for the party which she gave for 
some little friends, and which I will tell 
you about next month. Such common 
things as clean, whole saucepans and 
plenty of clean dish cloths are helpful in 
making any meal a success.—E. C. 8. 


IS YOUR FACE ON RIGHT? 

Now, please, don’t say flippantly, “Well, 
if it isn’t God or Mother or someone other 
than I must be to blame,” for you, more 
than anyone else, are responsible for the 
sort of face that you have. 

It was perhaps twenty-five years ago 
that I heard of the dear, much-loved 
mother (no other sort could have done it 
successfully) who, when she caught sight 
of her daughter’s face when she came hur- 
riedly down to breakfast after “getting 
out of bed on the wrong side,” said very 
softly and helpfully, “Lena, dear, you 
forgot to put your face on, didn’t you?” 
in just the low tone she would use if the 
girl’s dress had been partly unhooked and 
she wanted to spare her the mortification 
of having father, or perhaps a hired man, 
see her in that condition. 

Can’t you see Lena’s eyes open sur- 
prisedly the instant she catches the words, 
and can’t you feel the quick throb of her 
heart that almost choked her and sent the 
blood tingling over her face when she 
caught the meaning? 

This Lena was sensible. She slipped to 
a glass in time to glimpse part of the 
frowning brow, stormy eyes, and down- 
curved lips and then she opened up the 
windows of her soul and let out the tur- 
bulent thoughts and criss-cross impulses 
and general grouchiness, and when she 
looked again her “face was on.”—R. 8, 





In-growing nails and lashes are bad but 
an in-growing mind is worse. 
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The New Oliver Nine 
Was $100—Now $49 


FREE TRIAL 
No Money Down 


The Famous Oliver Nine—a world 
leader—now enters the big production, 
low price field. Andanewplan cuts the 
priceintwo. Younow 
save $51 per machine, 
No need to pay $100 
again, 

For $49 we offer the 
latest Oliver Nine— 
the one used by big 
businesses. Over 
600,000sold. We 
ship it direct from 
the factory to you. No middlemen’s 
tolls. Youare yous own salesman, 

Remember all advertisements signed 
as this one is refer to brand new, never- 
used Olivers. Not rebuilt nor second- 
hand machines, 


FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Our plan is simple. No red tape, 
Maker and user deal direct. We send 
this wonderful typewriter to you for 
free trial. Nomoneydown, NoC.O.D, 
No salesmen to influence you. 

The typewriter itself must convince 
you ofits superiority. Once you use it, 
you'll never consent to pay $100 for any 
machine, That would a silly waste. 

The Oliver at $49 is startling enough. 
Yet we give easy terms in addition— 
$3.00a month. Over a year to pay. 


WHO CAN RESIST ? 


Everyone can own a typewriter now. The 
Oliver is one of the greatest, one of themost 
durable, one of the most successful type- 
writers ever built. 

Send today for our startling book, entitled 
“The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason 
and the Remedy.” It willamaze you. Then, 
if you wish, you can have an Oliyer Nine for 
free trial. 


Write today. One copy of this sensational 
book will be sent at once. It’s free, 
ANY 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMP. 
3014 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, HL 


——. — 
$60 A WEEK wise 








Over 600,000 Sold 

















teed 
Agents Make Sales Easii 

Two sales daily means $C .00 a week. Ohio, “Worked 
two hours took two orders, profit $10.00."" —_ 
peek A} angers jn 4 1.3 it -00, 12 more 
. "Manning, lo **So in day--profi 00." 
DeHat, Nebr Sold 12 tuba in three Co! .00."* 
0 per cent of 


nd hundreds of others making big money. 
have no bath tubs. Experience ~W- — unnecessary 
2 t ven 3? Pee = Get particulars and 
apecial pian; . 
8. Robinson, Pres., THE ROBINSON CABINET MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








4647 Factories Building 











Turn A Faucet—Don’t Pump 


RUN! NG water—one of the city’s greatest con- 
veniences—may now be had in every farm home. 


DEMING 


EX Bulletin No. S-2 tells how. Send for 
Sand study this free book—learn the 
labor-saving convenience and the ulti- 
mate economy. Deming water sys- 
tems bring greater home comforts 
and easier working conditions. 


The Deming Co. 
Salern, Ohio 








Odorless, Sanitary, Germ - proof. 
be placed anywhere in home. 
antee of 


guar 
. sanitary conditions. 


SWAT FLY BREEDING PRIVY 

conveniences, _Germ-' killed 

Riera ee Be 

oY lied cnderee. rite for hterature. 
MFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CO. 

POLE UU, li te 

















LABELING BUNDLES 

One farm woman where I spend a few 
days at work occasionally, has a plan of 
labels that saves her a good deal of time 
every year, and a good many more farmers 
wives could use this. 

In the fall when Willie and Susan get 
thru with their light underwear it is put 
thru the laundry and wrapped up in a 
wrapping paper. This is to keep the suits 


clean and free from dust and also to pre- 
vent them being soiled from rolling around 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


while looking for what is wanted. Then 
the package is labeled. ‘Summer Under- 
wear, Willie-Susan. Clean. Patched.” 
The next package may be bathing suits 
If they are mended, which they usually 
are, the label says so and it tells who they | 
belong to. Results are that when the time | 
comes to use them anyone in the house can 

find just what is wanted. “Mother” is 

not so necessary to get everything ses 


as in the old way. 
I once knew a man who kept things like 
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this too. If there were paint brushes that 
had been used they were tied up and 
marked. Lots of things of this kind were 
put away. After this man died I was 


| around looking at his shop with his grand- 


son and everything seemed to be cared for. 
He even had short lengths of cornstalks 
cut up ready to make fires in the furnace 
the following winter. Of course this man 
was retired but his system was evident 
about as much on the farm when he oper- 
ated it as it was later.—R. E. R. 











To Light 


Your House and 


Barns 


ul | Mm 
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To Cook 


Your Breakfasts 


and Dinners 


Union Carbide Gives Your Country Home 
This Two-in-One Service 


CARBIDE LIGHTS are as brilliant as the cities’ 
best — they shine from handsome bronze fixtures — 
they are commonly equipped to turn on without 


matches. 


One and all, the hundreds of thousands cf CAR- 
BIDE Plants now in use are practically indestruc- 
tible — they last most a lifetime. 

Instead of daily attention, the CARBIDE Plant 


needs monthly attention —instead of constant re- 
pair, it needs none at all — instead of a single service, 
it furnishes double service —two in one —twice the 
value for your money. 

We would like to answer any question about the 
CARBIDE Plant you care to ask — we can send you 
too, if you wish, with our compliments, intensely 
interesting Booklets telling you why the light flame 
is the coolest of all—and the cooking flame the 
hottest — why the light is called artificial sunlight — 
how it grows plants the same as sunlight — why the 
UNION CARBIDE in one hundred-pound drums 
(always colored blue and gray) is as easy to store as 
coal—why it won’t burn—why it can’t explode — 
how we sell it direct at factory prices to most a 
million users and distribute it through two hundred 
warehouses scattered all over the United States. 

Write us today for this wonder story, and ask us 
the hard question you have in your mind—just 
address 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


CARBIDE COOKING RANGES are just like 
city gas ranges — they furnish heat on tap— instan- 
taneous — steady — uniform heat, without kindling, 
ashes or fuel to handle. 


; Fifty pounds of UNION CARBIDE will run a 
single CARBIDE LIGHT AND FUEL PLANT 
for weeks. 


Without attention the plant will automatically 
“feed”’ the range in your kitchen, and as many 
lights as you care to install in your house and barns. 


The beauty and convenience of the light will 
double the charm of your fireside hours — and the 
modern gas range will bring relief from kitchen 
drudgery to the woman who cooks your meals. 


During the past fifteen years these CARBIDE 
Lighting and Cooking Plants have been tested, by 
country home folks, in competition with hundreds 
of different lighting plants invented during the same 


period. 


While most of this army of lighting plants have 
lived a day and fallen by the wayside, the CAR- 
BIDE Plant alone has strvived and gained steadily 


in popularity. 


Dept. 2, 





42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 


NOTE 
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ET us just remember that it pays to 

“‘keep cool’’ as the days grow warmer. 

More can be accomplished, and more 

easily, by moving right along steadily 

and systematically than by 11> ; 

double the energy accompanied by rush 
and worry. 

The early pieplant makes the prettier 
and better jelly. Late in the season its 
jelly is apt to be stringy instead of the sort 
that remains firm and cuts nicely. 

Oven cloths of denim are very service- 
able. Make them a yard long and six 
inches wide, double. Turn back the ends 
six inches and stitch “pockets” to slip the 
hands in while removing hot pans from 
the oven. 

Ever try baking fish in paper? No dis- 

agreeable odors or dirty dishes. Wash 
thoroly, season, dredge lightly with flour. 
Roll in three or more thicknesses of 
manilla paper and allow fifteen minutes 
more than when baking in open dish. Skin 
comes off with paper. Meat delicious. 

After all, this old world is a pretty good 
place, considering the material it has to 
work with. 

Don’t you want to make up some horse- 
radish for fall and winter use? Mixed and 
covered with good vinegar, corked and put 
in a cool, dark place it will be ready for use 
at any time. 

Grass stains will vanish if rubbed well 
with kerosene before being wet with water. 
A simple remedy you are sure to have use 
for soon. 

Thoughts may easily be a blessing, or 
the reverse. Rule yours, don’t let them 
rule you. 

A chiffon veil should be “‘ironed’ 
pinning it to a piece of cotton cloth to 
dry. It will be smooth and shapely. 

Protect the furs from moths. 
well, removing all dust. Then dip the 
brush in gasoline, better be out doors to 
avoid all danger, and brush the fur against | 
the nap to destroy 
Wrap carefully in 
ink is a preventive, 
securely. 

A flannel cloth dipped in warm water, 
then into the best quality of whiting, will | 
cleanse paint beautifully and harmlessly. 

Push the growing chicks by good care 
and a regular system of feeding an efficient 
ration. Early maturity means good prices 
for the cockerels and winter eggs from the 
pullets. 

Did the children get their shoes damp 
coming home from school in or 
unexpected:shower? Kerosene rubbed on 
will soften them. 

In housecleaning don’t throw 
miscellaneous boxes. Store them together 
in a box in some out-of-the-way place. 
They are sure to be wanted for many things 
during the year. 

Make your kitchen pleasant and then do 
not think of it as a place of drudgery, but 
as the chemical laboratory 
compound health, and its companion, 
happiness, for those you love. 

A little quicker and less troublesome 
way of slipping geraniums than rooting 
them in a glass of water is to place them 


printer’s 
openings 


newspapers, 
pinning 





| putting it in the vinegar again. 


Brush | © ; - 
| fold, while the rest is still good. 


any possible vermin. | 
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right in their permanent pot or outdoor 
bed with a grain of oats or rye in the 


bottom of the slip. Keep moist and a 
quick, thrifty growth is assured. 

Don’t over-feed but keep the young 
chicks growing. They never turn out so 
well if stunted when little. Strong, healthy 
steady growth spells profit, the reverse 
means scrub stock, even tho fancy bred, 
and loss. 

And the chicks must have dry, moder- 
ately warm sleeping quarters these damp, 
chilly spring days. 

Whether our work this summer is to be 
a drudgery or a pleasure depends a great 
deal on the point of view we take this 
spring and the standard we set for our- 
selves. 

Give the asparagus bed a good, light | 
dressing of well-rotted manure and strong 
salt. 

The juice from fresh pieplant, boiled in 
water, is excellent for removing rust stains. | 
Dainty garments may be soaked in it 
fearlessly. Ifa pink color results, washing 
will remove it. 

If the porch pillows are covered with 
oilcloth under their fancy wash covers, dew 
or showers will not worry you if the pillows 
are left out. 

No one should always “say what she 
thinks” unless she always thinks wisely 
and kindly. 

In housecleaning remember that vinegar 
is one of your best friends. It acts like 
magic in cleaning smoke, and dirt in gen- 
eral, including fly specks from walls, wood- 
work, windows, etc. When the cloth 
becomes soiled, wash it out in water before 











Tablecloths will wear thru where the 
edges of the table come, or at the center 
To pre- 
vent this cut two or three inches from one 
side and end before the cloth gets too thin 
anywhere, tuus making a new center fold 
and new edges 

Charity, you know, isn’t just giving to 
| the poor; it is also ov erlooking slights and | 
faults in others that will not be helped 

by resentment or criticism. 


The roast that is to be used cold, sliced, 
should be wrapped in cheesecloth ‘to pre- 
vent drying and loss of flavor. 


For a change in the deviled eggs for 
Sunday lunch or picnic, mix the mashed 
yolks with fresh sour cream, add a few 
drops of lemon juice and season with mus- 
tard, salt and pepper as for salad. 

There is just one thing better than op- 
timistically looking for better things and 
that is getting down and working for them. 


If a drop of blood should get on a book 
or picture, cover it with starch mixed 
with water as for use. When dry brush 
off and the stain will be gone. 


People talk about making “good bar- 
gains’ but they are not really good unless 
they are fair and honest. 

Do not use hot water or soap in washing 
linoleum. A milk and water mixture, 
about half and half, gives a nice, glossy 
look.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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You 


can SAVE YOUR 
‘s OLD STOVE 


By Relining it with these} 
Soft Putty-Like Bricks 
which harden in the fire 


Sree MONEY! 


we take all the risk. Don’t send 
a cent of money. Just write and 
tell us how man 











You may say that, too—if you want more 
income. Easy tolearn. Steady work at home the 
Send 2c stamp for information. Write 
to Auto- Knitter Hosiery Co. + mG. " 

147 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N 


AN HAVE 


a this wholly visible(42 key}sin- 
gieshifttypewriter,feoryour 
if you will show itto to 
riends and let them see 


aw. 












our 
liberal offer ever mad@ 
on a strictly modern, 








typewriter and 
hat. By post card or letter simply say ““ Mail 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.. Dept. A 627 CHICAGO, MLL, 










Sells on sight. Instant hit in every 
home. Smith, Ohio, sold 38 ene day. 
Proht $19.00. All metal bread and 
pastry board and rolling pin. 
Can't rust, absorb dirt or disease 
rms. Lasts lifetime. Endorsed 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 
gents get good appointments, 
Make Big Money 


UNTON MFG. CO 
180 Maia St. Cambridge, 0. 
— 











POWER WASHER 


Swinging Wringer Washes and wrings by 
engine or motor power Can be used by 
hand. 4 oa 2 > ann aa 


PaCrORT Puichs 919.80 


PACTORY Pil PRICES 
Sent on 14 —- Free trial. 
NO MONEY DOWN. \/rite 
for Free ey toda, 


J- 
INTERLOCKIN 
Box 301 


iG FENCE CO. 
Morton, Illinois. 
Les Pr EWRITERS 
$10 and All — 
Save PY to $50 


on rebuilt at the factory by the 
well known “‘Young Process.”’Sold 
for low a installment or 
rented. Rental lies on pur- 
chase price. Write ier full details 
and guarantee. Free trial. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER =e DEPT. 67, CHICAGO, 























WHOLESALE 
in 10-LB LOTS 
Gee et the 42 -F SAVE 10cts per ord 
POST, EXPRESS or J RE 


reve CORDES CO, (Est 1881) Coffee S > 
pt. 10, 2855-57 W. Madison St., CHICAGO. 


| TYPEWRITERS 
U4 te 1; Manutacturers’ Pricess 
allowing Rental to Apply on Price. 
FREE TRIAL. Installment 









ments if desired. Write forcirculas 03 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36W. Lake St.. Coicage 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR APRIL 

We wish to again remind you, that the 
music coupon in the November Successful 
Farming expires April thirtieth. If you 
wish any more copies of the music listed 
for that month, you may send your order 
for the same in with this month’s coupon. 
Following is the list of the November 
music offerings, for your convenience in 
re-ordering. 

Vocal: One Fleeting Hour, High, Med., 


Low. 30 cents. 
Ireland Must be Heaven, for my 
Mother Came From There. 10 cents. 


If Ev’ry Star’s an Angel, 10 cents. 

Good Bye, 5 cents. 

Aloha Oe, 5 cents. 

instrumental: Perfect 
80 cents. 

Freedom Forever, 10 cents. 

Sweet Bye and Bye, 10 cents. 

Church on the Mountains, 5 cents. 

Gold Fish Mazurka, 5 cents. 

Vocal 

You’re the Best Little Mother That God 
Ever Made, by Ernest Ball. High (a-a,) 
Med. (g-g,) Med. (f-f,) Low (d-d.) This 
song is one of the most beautiful tributes 
to a Mother and should be in every home. 
The accompaniment which is written in 
waltz time is very pretty and carries the 
melody thruout. 

There’s a Quaker Down in Quaker Town, 
by Solman. (d-d). A very bright, catchy, 
popular song. Not hard to sing. 

She’s the Daughter of Mother Machree, 
by Ball. (d-d) This charming ballad is 
the kind of which we never tire. Very 
tuneful. 

Afterwards, 


Day Waltz, 


by Mullen. (c-d) A 


beautiful song, full of expression one sure 


to please 


If I Only Had a Sweetheart, Just Like | 


You, by Dempsey. (d-d). A very pleas- 
ing little love song with an unusually 
pretty accompaniment. 

Instrumental 

Diamond, (April) by Barrett, Grade 3. 
This number is very bright and should be 
played lightly. 

Beautiful Star of Heaven, by Drumheller, 
Grade 4. This reverie is one of the best 
written by this well known composer, it 
contains the rolled chords and is very 
melodious. 

Robin’s Departure, by Fisher, Grade 4. 
This is a very brilliant, showy solo. An 
exceptionally good teaching piece. 

Recess Time, by Powell, Grade 3. A 
good school march. Cover design pictures 
children at school and at play. 

Camp of the Gipsies, by Behr, Grade 3. 
A lively, spirited melody, such as the 
Gipsies would play when gathered around 
their camp fires at night. 





APRIL MUSIC COUPON 
Vocal 
You're the Best Little Mother That God Ever 
Made, High, Med., Med., Low. 30 cents. 
There’s a Quaker Down in Quaker Town, 10 


cents. 
She’s the Daughter of Mother Machree, 10 
cents. 
Afterwards, 5 cents. 
If I Only Had a Sweetheart, 5 cents 
Instrumental 
Diamond (April), 25 cents 
Beautiful Star of Heaven, 10 cents 
Robin's Departure, 10 cents. 
Recess Time, 5 cents. ffi 
Camp of the Gipsies, 5 cents. 
APRIL MUSIC COUPON 
Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for. Write name and address plainly. 
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You Can’t Find Their Equal At Any Price 


Sturdy hosiery for every member of the fam- 
ily at 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents. So long-wearing 
that it makes darning an unnecessary expense. 


Durable 


QURAN 


\ Hosiery 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


is strongly reinforced in the heels, soles and toes. The 
deep, stretchy, garter-pull-proof tops with the anti-run 
stitch are knit on fo stay. The quality is uniform 
throughout—the sizes are correctly PPAR 
marked. Toes are smooth and even. a ' 
, Famous Durham dyes 
give permanent color. 
Made by the largest ho- 
siery mills in the world. 
Sold everywhere. 

Ask your dealer to show 

you our 35-cent Silk-Mer- 


cerized Hosiery with the 
patented anti-run stitch. 
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Reverse side of 
ticket attached to 
every paiec of 
Durable -Durnam 
Hosiery 
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Menand Women 


AG N T $30 to $50 Weekly 


ELL the New Improved Monitor Self Heating Iron to women every- 

where. Fastest seller on the market. Big money—season just started, 
Handsomely nickel-plated. Does ordinary ironing for one cent. No 
more hot stoves or needless steps. Finish in half the time. Si 
safe to operate. Heat easily regulated. It’s easy to sell the 


MONITOR 


SELF Heating Iron 


ver 850,000 already sold. The 
simplest, most practical, self-heat- 
ing iron ever made, Big profits for 
all or part time. Sample easily 
carried. Not sold in stores, 
Lowest priced iron offered. 
No Experience Needed! 
We Teach You! Read What 
Others Have Done!—“My 
total income for 
the past 60 days amounted to 











Simple and 








































































$480"—Henry Erdahl, Minn. “I Monitor Sad Ir Co., 861 W. 
have just cl my fifth Monitor sea- Big Prairie, re) ne ee 
gon making an average of Nine Dollara e 
A Day’’—George C. n, Ia. Send me Big Illustrated Circular with full particulars 





how to get a free sample qutfit. This obligates me in 
no way. 







You can do as well. Build your own 
business — be your own Free 
Sample Outfit to workers —Send the 
coupon for complete information. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 


861 Wayne Street, 
Big Prairie, O. 
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Let Us Cook 90 Meals 


Put a Kalamazoo in your home on our 30 days’ trial 
plan. Let us show you what Kalamazoo 

a= stove quality is and how to save 

money. Your money promptly re- 
turned if not satisfied. 300,000 
owners now recommend 
Kalamazoos. Let us 
refer you to some 
pear you. 



























































Manuf. 
Write for our ca 
and see color illustrations o 
Newest style“ranges — new fea- 
tures,white enamel splasher backs,ete. 
Highest quality at wholesale fact 
Wwe freight and mak 















» Mich. 
ite Enameled Metal 
Tables; 3 catalogs—please say which you want. 






Stoves, R 
Kitchen Kabinets and 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to. You 










Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Will Appear In May 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


UCCESSFUL FARMING is essentially “of the farmers, by the farmers and for the 
S farmers”. Every number is filled with timely and practical articles which will help 

every wide-awake farmer to keep in touch with what his brother farmers are doing to 
make farming more profitable and farm life more enjoyable. Some of the articles to 
appear in the May number are as follows: 


Government Control of Railroads 


Would you rather have forty-eight bosses or just one? Under which system would you expect the 
most satisfactory development of a business of great magnitude? The railroads are up against this proposi- 
tion. Each state has a railroad commission trying to regulate state rates, and other railroad matters. The 
roads have come to the conclusion that they would rather be under one national commission than under forty- 
eight local commissions. They prefer this to government ownership, which is likely to come unless they are 
better able to serve their purposes as carriers. 

Their side of the question will be stated by James T. Elliott in the next issue of Successful Farming. 


What About High-Priced Feed? 


How much dollar corn does it pay to put into two-year old feeding steers for the maximum profits? 
Shall this grain be hand-fed or self-fed? Is alfalfa as profitable as corn silage for steer feeding? How many 
hogs can follow steers on such feeds? These have been trite questions for feeders during the past winter of 
high feed prices. Beginning with the May issue Successful Farming will tell how the Iowa Experiment Station 
has fe them. 

For one hundred and twenty days, six bunches of steers of similar initial weights have been fed under 
different conditions, kinds, and amounts of feeds. Striking results have been obtained. You will be interested 
in reading them. They will help you make more money on your next bunch. 


Hitting High Hog Spots 

At the present high prices, which are likely to continue for some time, the hog might be said to be the 
cornerstone of American agriculture. The porker is the first line of defense in marketing the main crop of 
the producer, and also in providing the main supply of food for the nation. 

With the market giving preference to light hogs when one is producing heavy ones, hogs being cheapest 
when one has the most to market, and the price in general acting stubbornly in spite of one’s best efforts, 
market figures have remained more or less of a mystery. Market prices have generally been regarded by the 
average producer as something too deep for study—a thing without rule or reason. 

Mr. F. H. Higgins has tried to get at the fundamentals that make the hog market, in order to simplify 
it, and make market figures mean something to the man on the farm with hogs to sell. He has analyzed quite 
thoroly the law of supply as affected by crops, transportation, tenantry, taxes and duties, diseases, weather 
at farrowing; and also the law of demand as affected by industrial conditions, exports, increase of population, 
etc. This article will appear in our May number. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Department 








Mangle Lightens Laundry Labor 
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A new department devoted to the boys’ and girls’ club work 
and our plan of financing them with calves, pigs, poultry, seed, 
etc., has been added and will begin with May issue. The boys’ 
and girls’ club work is becoming a great factor in the production 
of food products along economical lines. A quarter of a million 
boys and girls are now enrolled in the Northern and Western 
States, and the number is growing rapidly. Group clubs are 
being organized in every community by Club Leaders. Suc- 
cessful Farming will publish illustrated Lanes interest stories, 
showing what some of these boys and girls are accomplishing 
under efficient Leadership in this department. 


Water in the Farm Home 


How many rods is it to your well? The old saying “Man 
works from sun to sun, but woman's work is never done,” must 
have originated out in the country. Man puts up a windmill 
to pump the water for the stock; puts in a tank to supply the 
stock, wash the auto, and flush out the gutters in the cow barn. 
He does all he can to save time, labor and steps, yet too often 
overlooks the miles of travel the women have to make to get 
water for cooking, dish washing, drinking, family washing 
scrubbing, etc. 


On your wife's calender, is there a “Blue Tuesday” as well as 
adark colored Monday? Did you ever consider that the work of 
standing on one’s feet for a number of hours to do the weekly 
ironing 1s a very tedious task? 

There are several things that can be done to lighten the 
labor of ironing but greatest of all is the new-fangled iron which 
will smooth out not only a tenth or a twentieth, but one-half 
or one-quarter of a garment at one time. The kind of iron which 
does this is called a mangle. 

A mangle is really a giant sized iron which, instead of passing 
over the surface four or six inches at a time, passes over half or 
even more of the entire surface with one pressure. There are 
different kinds of mangles. It will pay you to read the entire 
article in our May number. 


Inside Story of Booze 


You may have guessed at the opinion liquor holds of the 
church, but do you know just what booze thinks of the pulpit 
and the congregation? Read the May installment of “The n- 
side Story of Booze!"’ Then figure if alcohol is a safe evangelist 
to have abroad, especially among young folks! 


Read May Successful Farming 


Lack of space forbids mentioning more than a very few of the many splendid articles you will find in 
our May number. After reading the paper yourself, you will be doing your neighbors, who do not take Suc- 
cessful Farming, a kindness if you will mention to them some of the helpful things you find in Suc- 


cessful Farming from month to month. 


Additional to the articles above mentioned, you will be delighted with the articles you will find in 


our regular departments which include the following: 


Inside News From Washington Dairy Dept. 
Squibs From a Farm Wife 
Home Amusement Page 
Questions and Answers 


Page Devoted to Flowers 


Home Dept. 
Music Dept. 


SUCCESSFU 
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Poultry Dept. 
Veterinary Dept. 


Our Young Housekeepers 
Our Junior Farmers 

Our Cartoon Page 

Our Bulletin Page 

Points on Etiquette 


L FARMING, 


2-3 Des Moines, Iowa 
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Kirby in the New York World 
NOTHING TO EAT BUT MONEY 
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From the Post-Intelligencer Seattle 
USED UP! 
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THERE BY THUNDER ! 





















































From the Baltimore American " Darling in Des Moines Register 


WHAT’S THE METHOD IN HIS MADNESS? AT LEAST WE CAN BREAK THE BLOCKADE OF OUR SELF-RESPECT 





OUR HOME AMUSEMENT P 


COMPROMISE 

A little colored girl, newcomer in Sun- 
day school, gave her name to the teacher 
as ‘‘Fertilizer Johnson.” Later the teacher 
asked the child’s mother if that was right. 

“Yes, ma’am, dat’s her name,” said the 
fond parent. “You see, she was named 
for me and her father, Her father’s name 
am Ferdinand and my name is Liza. So 
we named her Fertilizer.’-—Boston Tran- 
script. 


EXPLAINED AT LAST 

The physician was giving an informal 
talk on physiology. 

“Also,” he remarked, “it has recently 
been found that the human body contains 
sulphur.” 

“Sulphur!” exclaimed the girl in the 
blue-and-white blazer. ‘And how much 
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AGE 





NOT UP TO EXPECTATIONS 

Doctor’s Wife—You used to say that I 
was worth my weight in radium. 

Doctor—I’ve quit experimenting with 
radium.—Judge. 





Brother—Mabel told me this morning 
she couldn’t sleep thinking of me. 

Sister—That means nothing. A lobster, 
my dear Charley, often has a same effect. 
—Judge. 





The school teacher needed a few plums 





sulphur is there then in a girl’s body?” 
“Oh, the amount varies,”’ said the doc-| 
tor, smiling, “according to the girl.” 
“Ah!” returned the girl. “And is that 
why some of us make better matches than | 
others?’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


WANTED TO SEE IT WORK 
As a reward for good conduct Johnny, 
was taken to the zoo by his mother. Just} 
before starting Johnny and his Aunt Mary 


had a decided difference of opinion as to} 


what did or did not constitute clean ears | 
and a clean neck. { 
Arriving at the zoo they soon came 
across a curious-looking animal. 
“What's that?” asked Johnny. 
*That’s an anteater, dear,” 
mother. 


said his 


A determined look came over Johnny’s| : 


face 


“Say, mummy,” he said, “tomorrow 


let’s bring Aunt Mary out here.’’—Ladies’ 


Home Journal. 


A WEE BIT SANE 

While a certain Scottish minister was 
conducting religious services in an asylum 
for the insane, one of the inmates cried 
out wildly: 

“T say, have we got to listen to this?” 

The minister, surprised and confused, 
turned to the keeper and said: 

“Shall I stop speaking?” 

The keeper replied. 

“No, no; gang along, gang along; that 
will not happen again. That man only 
has one lucid moment every seven years.” 
—The Christian Herald. 





NERVOUS 

“They are not going to cut me up if I 
go to the hospital, are they?” 

“Of course not, when you’re going just 
for a rest. What makes you think they 
are?” 

“Because, when I called up the hospital, 
a voice said, ‘Operator’.’’-—Baltimore 
American. 

AND THAT’S ALL 

Customer—“What is the use of that 
article?” 

Clerk—“T really don’t know; I think it 
is intended for a Christmas present.” 
Providence Journal. 


HORSE CLOTHES 
A horse dealer was showing a horse to a 
prospective purchaser. After 
the 
he said to the buyer: ‘What do you think 

of his coat? Isn't hea dandy?” 
The buyer, noticing that the horse was 
affected with heaves, replied: ‘‘Yes, I like 


his coat all right, but I don’t like his pants. | 


“He went to get a change of air 
In Florida bewitching, 
And found along his pathway there 
The spreading palm was everywhere, 
And every palm was itching!”’ 


running | 
animal back and forth a few minutes | 


to assist her in giving an object lesson, 


}and requested Willie to purchase them 


at the market. ‘Before you pay the man,” 
she cautioned, “pinch one or two to see if 
they are ripe.” 

Willie returned with a smiling face, and 
proudly deposited a bag of plums on the 
teacher’s desk. 

“Thank you, dear,” said the teacher. 


“Did you pinch them to make sure they | 


| were ripe? 

“Did I!’ was the gleeful answer. “I 
pinched the whole bagful, and here is the 
sixpence!”’ 


SENSITIVE 
Jessie—Please, auntie, the new lady 


| next door says, her compliments, and will | 


| you play very low, because her husband 
|1s extremely musical.—Sydney Bulletin. 





TRUE SUCCESS 
Mabel—Was your bazaar a success? 
Gladys—Yes, indeed; the minister will 

have cause to be grateful. 
Mabel—How much were the profits? 
Gladys—Nothing. The expenses were 
more than the receipts. But ten of us got 
engaged, and the munister is in for a good 
thing in wedding fees.—Stray Stories. 


AGE PROBLEM 
If to my age there added be 
Its 4, its 144 and 3 times 3, 
Three score and four the sum will be, 
What is my age, can you tell me? 


NOW THEY DON’T SPEAK 
‘What did you say that your age was?” 
he asked between dances. 





smartly returned the 
t reached twenty-one.” 


‘What 


“T didn’t say,” 
| girl, “but I’ve jus 

“Ts that possible?” he consoled. 
detained you?” 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

“Did the doctor give you much encour- 
agement?” asked Mrs. Dumson. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mr. Dumson. 
“He said I would be able to whip my 
weight in wild cats before long.” 

“Dear me! where will you find the wild- 
cats?’’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


NOT AN EVANGELIST 

The orthodox minister’s son, Tommy, 
aged five, had a fight with a larger boy, 
with the usual result. As his mother 
washed the blood and tears from his face, 
he sobbed: 

“Jimmy will g-go away into ev-ever- 
lasting punishment for this, w-wont he, 





a’ 
“Oh, I hope he’ll repent and be saved,” 
| said his mother. 

“Well, I just hope he won’t,” said Tom. 
—The Christian Herald. 


H’M! 
Mother—Hennery! I’m surprised at 
these pictures on the wall. 
Heine (shocked also)—That darned 
Jap boy, again! I told him to quit put- 
ting up those Oriental scenes in my reom. 


CLEAR RIGHT OF WAY 
He—You’ve been thru my pockets! 
She—What’s in ’em wouldn’t hinder 

my going thru.—Judge. 





Teacher—“Johnnie, now you have in 
front of you the North, on your right the 
East, on your left the West. What have 
you behind you?” 

Small boy—“A patch on my pants—I 
told mother you'd see it!” 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Note: 
merely for 
with this drawing 


Draw a line according to number, but you do not need to send it to us as we are printing 
your pleasure and not a contest. Prizes are given for subscriptions, but not in connection 


it 
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(thy Form-aTruck 


== 350 











Rack Body 
For Hay, Straw, Loose Grain 





== 
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Get F our Times the Work 
E* At the Same Cost 


Ftare-teeed N all heavy farm hauling this is what users of Smith 
Form-a-Truck are doing. Hauling twice the load three 
times as far—saving feed charges, veterinary bills and 

farm labor — and doing its work in all kinds of weather 

at the lowest cost for hauling that has ever been reached. 
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{ ir Keep Horses for Farm Only all th = food -d that can be grown on 20 = res 
i Hes Bock ck Use rhorses for plowing, seeding and $) 2° mow y= see wepenvet — 
- ~ —re S s tor pi > Sa, 20 acres of land for $350! Think of it! 


harvesting. But not for hauling. Youdelay 
farm work—lose time and money. Unbeatable for Dairy Farme 


Let Smith Form-a-Truck carry your ma- : 
nure— hay — fertilizer— and do allother All over the country dairy farmers are re 
a farm hauling on the farm. It will do the placing expensive horses with economical 
i's y work of four teams. And at half the cost! Smith Form-a-Trucks. It will haul 2000 


pounds of milk ten miles and returr wa 


\T Use the Smith F br a-Truck for hauling the empty cans in less than two h 
@] iF milk, grain cand other farm products to And the total cost for the round trip is but 
me —~ > town. It will hau | as muc n as two teams. $1.50 — gasoline, oil, tires and everything. 
ee” | LAY And in half the time rt at alone will save Think of it! Two teams and two drivers 
= . two to three hours time for tw« » driv vers. would require half a day for this work 
| thu» na yearit amountsto 200 he ours—120 days And ween ait li f fe haul 
—$240 pay. ‘And it gives you the use of nd in every other line Of farm haulin 


those four horses for farm work. Smith Form-a-Truck is showing equ 


economy. 
20 More Acres 


Ss — Travels Anywhere 
Your Smith Form-a-Truck is as good as 20 Smith Form-a-Truck will travel any- 
| a. acres of landto you. Government figures where horses will go-— through mud, 
{ % show that in asingle year four horses eat sand, snow. No hill is too steep. 


Famous 8-in-1 Convertible Farm Body 


Change to any one of eight types of bodies is made instantly with the famous 8-in-1 farm body. Ne 
Body tools required. Merely puil the lever. This is an exclusive Smith Form-ea-Truck feature. 


Amazing Strength >™\'> Form-s- UnequaledEconomy 3". these won- 


di Pe 





es jerful records of 
with any Ford, Maxwell, Overlar xige Br the th Form-a-Trocks in dail y use on bun 
er k Chevrolet to make af ruaranteed and hundre is of farms. 4 vay miles on 
« ick When the chassis of these c is a gallon of gasoline 0) to 8000 miles 
telescoped on the Smith Form-a-Truck frame, the On 6 Be tof tires—12 to 1s miles per hour. 
wonderful strengt f these cars is re nforced. 


mn known to engineering. 


A double construction feature is provided—the Send Coupon Now ©*ery 
A 


jlelay yuttingtheSmith y uc 
nd the rear ax f these cara mere!7 become delay inf ® 1: Form-a- Truck 





t+ . rT} r , y on your farm costs you hard earned mon- 
acksha f the ‘ rive. ihe strong,stura y ond he 3 y 
os th Form-a-Truck axle carries 90% of the load ey. Send for the big FREE Book today. 
I first Form-a-Truck ever built is stil] fae your | name on the coupon Now, 
in daily use. It has traveled ‘ les. sver mind pen and ink. A pencil will 


And total repair t has bese ¥" 20 than " 0. do. But mail it at once. 


Smith Motor Truck Corporation 


Manufacturers of Smith Form-a-Trucks 


y. Executive Offices and Sales Room—Suite 945—Smith Form-a-Truck Building 
3 1470 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 










Seeeeeeqg®@weare = & ae a & = 


Body, scoo * CUT THIS OUT! MAIL IT TODAY! 
beasd Geum SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 

? To Seite945 470 So. Mic bigan Bivd., Chicago 
| |" Md ar 4 — aan nd me re FR Ek B a an i fa i ta Sof 






















The shaded portion of the chassis 
illustration shows the Smith Form. 
a-Truck Attachment, which ec ies 
90% of the load, bolte Findhe ear beues 
plant,with a vice-like grip 
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The O Carriage 
= S Xe wii 
CATALOG 
150 OTHER ~ ™ fo 
; STYLES 
of tl ; \ Sa pes 7% iin. 
wi <li git" Z 
nba. | THIS IS MY 
ce SPLIT HICKORY 
Z6 nema 
READ WHAT SPLIT HICKORY 
USERS SAY: 
— A Clean Saving of $40 
i a a f Sa 4 
# 
3a 
x F tOu T 
a 
\ ) t Hickory 8 ¥ 
a y8 
cy 
* 
a HELPS, President 
® THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
rs) Station P 202 Columbus, Ohio 
® IMPORTANT! ! 

















